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VOLUME XXIV. — 1895. 


ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR F, KIELHORN, C. I. E.; GOTTINGEN. 
(Continued from Vol, XXIII, page 134A.) 
II. — IRREGULAR DATES.! 


1. — Dates with Current Tithis. 
(a). — Dates with UttarAyana-samkrantis.? 

128. — 8, 1104, — Inscr. at Nravana Belgola, No. 124, p. 94. Date of a grant of the 
Hoysala Viraballila: — 

‘Saka-varshada siiyirada’ nfra nialkeneya Plava-samvatsarada | Penshye-bebal-tadige 
Su(bu)kravarad uttarSyane-sankrantiy-endu. ; 

In 8, 1104 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plava, the Uttara- 
yana-samkranti took place 6h.9m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, A. D. 
1181, during the third fitht of the dark half, which commenced 0 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise 
of.the same day, and ended 2 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

124, — 8, 1182. — Jour. Roy. As. Soc., O. S., Vol. V..p. 177; Jour. Bo. As. Soo. Vol. IV. 
p. 105. Terwan copper-plate inscription of Kamvadévariya of Kalyana : — 

Sri-Saku 1182 varshé Raudra-samvatsaré | Pushya-vadi saptami(mi) Sa(ba)ni-diné |... 
uttarAéyana-samkranti-parvani... ° 

In 8. 1182 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Raudra, the Uttara- 
yana-samkranti took place 16 h.45 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1260, during the 7th tithi of the dark half, which commenced on the same aed 13 h.19 m.,: 
and ended on the following day, 12 h. 28 m. after mean sunrise. 

125. — 8. 1448.— As. Res. Vol. TIL. p. 49. Kéaichipura copper-plate inscription of 
Krishnaraya of Vijayanagara : — 

‘Qne thousand four hundred and forty-eight years of the Sacdébda ... being elapsed ; 
- » « in the year Vyaya, in the month of Pushysa, when the sun was entering Macara, in 


the dark fortnight, on the day of Bhyigu, and on that venerable tithi, the tenth of the. moon; 
. «. under the constellation of Visakha.’ 





1 Of these dates the following have been already examined by Dr. Fiéet: Nos. 127, 128, 150, 155, 157, 160, 
165-168, 170, 172, 178-180, 184, 188, 198 and 194. Other irregular dates will be marked as such in my chronological 
list, below. 

3 Compare alzo Nos, 148 and 151, below, 
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In 8. 1448 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vyaya, the Makara- 
sarhkranti took.place 12 h. 39 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 28th December, A. D. 1526, 
during the 10th tithi of the dark half, which commenced 2 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise of the 
same day ; on the same day the moon entered Visakha 7 h. 53 m. after mean sunrise. 


(b). — A date with a Krishna-jayantt. 

126. — 8. 1452. — Anie, Vol. IV. p. 329, and Vol. XII. p. 214, No. 95, Harihar inscription 
of Achyutariya of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 3). — Sri-jayabhyudaya-Salivihana-gaka-varsha 1452 Vikru(kyi)ti-samvatsarada 
Sravana-bahula 8yu(ya) Sémavara Jayarmti-punyakaéladalli sri-Kru(kri)shnavatara- 
samayadalli. 

In 8, 1462 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrita, the 8th tiths 


of the dark half of the amania Srivana commenced 12 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 
15th August, A. D. 1530, and ended 10 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


(c). — Other dates with current Tithis. 


127. — 8S. 856. — Ante, Vol. X. p. 104, and Vol. XVIII. p. 316. Mabikita pillar 
inscription of the Mahdsdmanta Bappuvarasa: — 

(L. 6). — Sekanripa-kal-atita-sa[ua]vatsara-satamgal-entu nu(ni)ra ayivatta draneya Jaya- 
sa[m]vatsarada Kirtta(rtti)ka-su(éu)ddha-paichamiyum Budhavérad-andu(m]. 

In 8S. 856 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 5th itth: 
of the bright half of Karttika commenced 2 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 15th 
October, A. D. 934, and ended 0 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise of the followmg day. [By the 
mean-sign system Jaya had ended on the 6th December, A. D. 933, in ‘S. 856 current; and 
Karttika-gudi 5 of S. 856 current was Saturday, 26th October, A. D. 933.] 


128, — 8. 1001. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 55; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 431. Date 
of the appointment of Vira-Chédadéva as viceroy of Véngt :— 

(L. 76). — Sak-ibdé éasi-khadvay-émhdu-ganité Simnh-Adhirfidé(dhé) ravan 

chamdré vriddhimati trayddasa-tithau varé a Sa 
lagné=tha Bravané. 

In 8. 1001 current the Sithha-sarhkranti took place (and the solar Bhadrapada com- 
snenced) 8 h, 32 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th July, A. Q. 1078; and the day of the date is 
Thursday, 23rd August, A. D. 1078, when the 13th zithi of the bright half (of the lunar 
Bhadrapada) commenced 0 h. 30 m., and ended 23 h, 51m., * and when the nakshatra was Bravana 
up to 7h. 18 m. after mean sunrise, 

129. — 8S. 1084, — Ante, Vol, XI. p. 12. Anamkond inscription of Rudradéva of the 
Kikatya or Kakatiya dynasty :— 

(L. 6). — Saka-varshamuln 1084 vnnemti Chitrabh&nu-samvateara Mighe-éu 13 Vaddavara- 
munamdau. 

In 8. 1084 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Chitrabhanu, the 


i3th tithi of the bright half of Magha commenced 2 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 
19th January, A. D. 1163, and ended 3h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


130.— 8. 1160, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Insor. No. 112. Tiliwalli inscription of the 
Dévagiri-Yiidava Singhana II. :— 


‘‘Saka 1160 (in figures, 1. 77), the Hémalambi saivatsara ; Thursday, the third day of 
the bright fortnight of Phalguna.’ 








‘ 





3 By Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit’s exact calculations, according to the present Sirya-siddhanta, the iith+ commencéd Ih. 
163 m. after sunrise of the peeeieate and ended 344 m. after sunrise of the following day. 
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In 8. 1160 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Hémalamba, the third 
éithe of the bright half of Phalguna commenced 5h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 18th 
February, A. D. 1288, and ended 3 h. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


131. — 8, 1189. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 101, Date of an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Kadakol :— 

(L, 1). — Sri-Sa(sa)kavarusa(rsha) 1189 Prabhava-samvatsarada Magha-su(su)dha(ddha) 
& Su(bu)kravaradalu. | 

In 8. 1189 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Prabhava, the 5th 


éithi of the bright half of Magha commenced 2h.42 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 20th 
January, A. D. 1268, and ended 4 h. 41 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


132. — 8. 1192. — Mysore Inser. No. 172, p. 825. Sdmnathpur inscription of the Hoysala 
Narasitbha IIT, :— 

‘The Saka year 1192, the year Sukla, the month Ashadha, the 12th day of the moon’s 
increase, Wednesday.’ 

In 8, 1192 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sukla, the 12th tiths 
of the bright half of Ashadha commenced 2h. 25m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 12th 
June, A. D. 1269, and ended about sunrise of the following day. 


133.— 8. 1201. —~ Ante, Vol, XII. p. 101. Date of an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Kadakol :— 

(L. 1). — Srimatu-Sa(éa)kavarusa(rsha) 1201 Pram&thi-samvatearada Bhadrapada-su(su)- 
ddha-chhat([t* |i Somavarad-aimdu. 


In 8. 1201 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramf&thin, the 6th 
tithz of the bright half of Bhaidrapada commenced 4h. 19 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 
14th August, A. D, 1279, and ended 3 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


134. — 8. 1877. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 64. Mysore Inscr. No. 1, p. 3. Chitaldurg 
inscription of Bukkaraya-Vodeya of Hosapattana (and afterwards of Vijayanagara):— 

Sa(Sa)ka-varusha 1277 Manumatha-sathvachhchha(tsa)rada Jé(jyai)shta(shtha)-sudhdha- 
(ddha) 7 86 ( t. e. Somavara). 


In 8, 1277 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Manmatha, the 7th 
tithi of the bright half of Jyaishtha commenced 3 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 18th 
May, A. D. 1355, and ended 1 h, 17 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


135. — 8. 1296. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 104. Inscription on the south 
wall of a Mandapa at the base of the Tirumalai rock :— 


‘On the day of (the nakshaira) Uttirattadi (1. e. Uttara-bhadrapada), which corresponds 
to Monday, the eighth lunar day of the former half of the month of Dhanus of the Ananda 
year, which was current after the Saka year 1296 (had passed). 


In 8. 1296 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ananda, the Dhanuh- 
samkranti took place (and the solar Pausha commenced) 20 h. 21 m, after mean sunrise of the 
27th November, A. D. 1874; and the day of the date is Monday, 11th December, A. D. 1374 
when the 8th thi of the bright half (of the lunar Pansha) commenced 3 h. 41 m., and when the 
moon entered Uttara-bhadrapada 3 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise, 


136, — 8. 1560. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 287; Mysore Inser. No. 119, p. 218. 
Date in a stone inscription at Halébid :— 


‘‘Salivahana-Saka 1560 (in figures, 1. 9), the Isvara saswatsara ; Thursday, the fifth day 
of the bright fortnight of Philguna,’ 
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In 8. 1560 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Isvara, the 5th tithi of 
the bright half of Phalguna commenced 3h, 12 m, after mean sunrise of Thursday, Sth February, 
A. D. 1638, and ended 3 h, after mean sunrise of the following day. 


137, — 8. 1619, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. Nos. 35 and 229 ; Mysore Inecr. No. 114, 
p. 211. Dévanhalli copper-plate and stone inscriptions of Gépila Ganda, ‘lord of the Avati 
nid,’ 

‘ Silivahana-Saka 1619, the Isvara smivatsara ; Saturday, the fifteenth day of the bright 
fortnight of Magha.’ 


In 8. 1619 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was fgsvara, the fall-moon 
tithi of Migha commenced 6 h. 52 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 15th January, A. D. 
1698, and ended 5 h. 57 m, after mean sunrise of the following day. 


138, — 8. 1714. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 42. Date of a stone inscrip- 
tion at Tirupparankunram :— 


‘On ... Wednesday, the fourth tithi4 of the month of Panguni in the year Paritapi, 
- which was gavin after the 1714th elapsed year of the Salivahana Saka, and on the second day® 
of the light fortnight in which the asterism of Révati, the yéiga named sr and the karana 
Palava-kurana were in conjunction.’ 


In 8. 1714 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhavin, the month 
Panguni (7. e. the solar Chaitra) commenced, by the Strya-siddhanta, 14 h. 49 m., and by the 
Arya-siddhanta, ll b. 54 m. after mean sunrise of the 10th March, A. D. 1798 : accordingly, 
by the Arya-siddhanta, the fourth day of the solar month was Wednesday, 13th March, N.35., 
A. D. 1793. On this day the second éithi of the bright half (of the lunar Chaitra of the lani- 
solar Saka year 1715 expired) and the karana Balava commenced 3 h. 20 m., the nakshatra was 
Révati from 3 h. 32 m., and the yéga Bukla up to 9 h. 47 m, after mean sunrise. 


2.— Dates with Wrong Saka Years, but Correct Jovian Years.’ 


139. — 8. 775. — Ante, Vol. XIII: p. 134. Kanheri inscription of the Rishtrakita 
Améghavarsha I, : 

(L. 1). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-satéshu saptasu pamhcha-saptatishv=amkatah [api 
sainvajtsarasah 775 tad-antarggata-Prajapati-sasva(mva)tsar-antah piti-Aévina-vahula-dvitiya- 
[yim Budha]dinéd. 

By the southern lunt-solar system Prajapati was 8. 773 (not 775) expired, and by the 
mean-sign system Prajipati lasted from the 26th November, A. D, 850, to the 22nd November 
‘A. D. 851; and during this time (by both systems in 8. 773 expired) the second #tht of the 
dark half of the amdnta Aévina ended 10 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 16th 
September, A. D. 851. 


140, — 8. 1068. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 126, Anjanéri inscription of the Yadav. 
Mahdsémanta Séunadéva : — 


(L. 1), — Saka-samvat 1063 Durhdubhi-samvatsar-imntarggata-Jyéshtha-sudi pamceha- 
dagyim S86m6 Anurddhé-nakshatré Siddha-yégé asyim samvatsara-misa-paksha-divasa- 
apirvvayim tithan. 


In the year Dundubhi, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8.1064 (noi 
1068) expired, the 15th titht of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 13 h. 32 m. after mean 
sunrise of Monday, llth May, A. D. 1142; and on this day the nakshatra was Anuradha ud 
to 13 h. 47 m., and the yéga Siddha from 2 h. 38 m. after mean sunrise. 





4 This should be ‘ day.’ § This should be ‘ Hithé,’ ¢ This should be ‘Sukla,’ 
* Compare also Noa. 149, 162, 188, 187 and 196, below. 
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141, — 8. 1128, — Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 343, Patnd inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava 
Singhana IT,: — 

(L. 21). — ‘Sri-Saké 1128 Prabhava-satnvatsaré Srivana-mais@ paurnnamasyath chamdra- 
grahana-samayé. 

In the year Prabhava, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8, 1129 (not 1128) 
expired, the full-moon ¢ithi of Srivana ended 11 h, 30 m. after mean sunrise of the 9th August, 
A. D. 1207, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. 


142, — 8, 1444. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 27; Mysore Inscr. No. 135, p. 245, 
Simogga copper-plate inscription of Krishnaraya of Vijayanagara : — 

‘Salivahana-‘Saka 1444 (in words; 1.5 of the fourth side), the Svabhénu savvatsara ; 
Tuesday, in the month Pushya; at the time of the Makara-sazhkrama...; under the 
constellation Hasta.’ 

In the year Subhénu, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8.1445 (not 1444) 
expired, the Makara-samkranti took place 18 h. 1 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 28th 
December, A. D. 1523, while the moon was in Hasta; and on the following day, Tuesday, 
the 29th December, the 8th titht of the dark half of Pausha ended 2] h. 42 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


143. — 8. 1645. — Mysore Inscr. No. 169, p. 318. Melkote copper-plate inscription of 
Krishyaraja of Maisir : — 

‘In... the ‘Salivahana Saka, the year reckoned as bhita, arnava, anga and kshtti (1645) 
having passed, and the year Krédhi being current, in the month Pushya, the 12th day of the 
moon’s decrease, Wednesday, under the constellation Anuradha, the Vriddhi yéga, the Balave 
éarana, the uttaraéyana, the sun being in Makara, — on this auspicious day, in the morning.’ 


In the year Krédhin, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8.1646 (not 1645) 
expired, the Uttarfyana-sarhkranti took place 18 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
29th December, A. D. 1724; and the 12th ithe of the dark half of the amdnta Pausha 
commenced (and the karana Baélava’ ended) 3 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 30th 
December, A. D. i724, when the nakshatra was Anurédha up to 11h.10m., and the yéga 
Vriddhi from 3 h. 56 m. after mean sunrise. 


3. — Dates with Wrong Months.® 


144.°— 8. 872. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XI. p. 240. Date of a grant commemorated in 
an inscription at Narégal :— 

‘On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun on Thursday, the day of the new moon of the 
month Karttika of the Sadharana samratsara, being the year of the Saka 872.’ 


In 8, 872 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sadharana, the 15th 
itht of the dark half of the aménta Karttika ended 13 h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
12th November, A. D. 950, when there was no eclipse. But there was @ total solar eclipse, 
not visible in India, at sunrise of Thursday, 12th December, A. D. 950, which was the 15th of 
the dark half of the following month, the aménta M&rgasirsha. [By the mean-sign system 
Sadharana ended on the 30th September, A. D. 949.] 

145, — 8. 1096, — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XVIII. p. 275. Belgaum District copper-plate 
inscription of the Kalachuri Séméévara :— 

(Plate iid, 1. 20). — Shannavaty-adhika-sahasratamé ‘Saké Jaya-samvatsaré Karttika-gukla- 
dvadasyam Brihaspativara-Révatinakshatra-V yatipatay dga-Va(ba)vakarana-yuktayam. 


8 Perhaps ‘ Baélava’ may be an error for ‘ Kaulava,’ the karana which follows immediately upon Bélava. 
9 Compare also No. 156, below, 
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In 8. 1096 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 12th tith: 
of the bright half of Karttika ended 12 h. 24 m., and the karana Bava about one honr after 
mean sunrise of Wednesday, 9th October, A. D. 1174, and on this day the nakshatra was 
Puirva-bhadrapada, and the yéga Vyighata. But the 12th fithz of the bright half of the following 
month, Margasirsha, ended 2] h. 6 m., and the karana Bava about 9 h. after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, 7th November, A.D. 1174; and on this day the nakehatra was Révati upto J3h. 
8 m. after mean sunrise, and the yéga Vyatipaéta about the whole day. [The date No, 69, above, 
from an inscription of the same king, shews that the 15th of the dark half of Margastrsha of 
‘S. 1096 expired corresponded to the 26th November, A.D, 1174, And it may be added that, 
calculated by Prof. Jacobi’s Special Tables, Kirttika was not intercalary in S. 1096 expired. } 


146, — 8. 1858. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inser. Vol. I, p. 80. Date of an inscription on the 
base of the févara temple at Tellir near Vélir :— 


‘On the day of (the nakshatra) Tiruvénam (i. e. Sravana), which corresponds to Monday, 
the fifth lunar day of the former half of the month of Karkataka of the Sadhférana year (and) 
the Saka year 1853.’ 


In 8, 1858 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sadhfrana, the sun 
was in the sign Karkata from 23 h, 13 m. after mean sunrise of the 28th June to 10h. 30 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 30th July, A. D. 1430. During this time there was only one 5th tithi 
of the bright half, and this ¢itht ended 17h. 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 25th 
July, when the moon was in Hasta (No. 13), not in ‘Sravana (No. 22).—-In 8S. 1353 current, 
the year of the date, the only fifth of the bright halfon which the moon was in Sravana was 
Monday, the 20th November, A. D. 1430, which was the 5th of the bright half of the lunar 
Margasirsha and the 22nd day of the solar Mirgasirsha. Now, as the solar Miargasirsha of the 
north would in the south be called the month of Karttigai, I believe the word Karkataka of the 
date to have heen erroneously put for Kérttigas, 


A, = Dates with Wrong Tithis. 


147, — 8. 902. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc, Vol. X. p. 210; ante, Vol, XII. p. 209, No. 11. 
Saundatti inscription of the Western Chalukya Taila II. :— 


Sa(Sa)kanripa-kil-Atita-sathvatsara-satamga[1*] 902neya Vikrama-sainvatsarada Paushya- 
(sha)-suddha-dasgami-Brihaspativarad-amdin=uttarAyang-ba(sa)rnkramanadol. 


In 8, 902 expjred, which by the southern luni-splar system was Vikrama, the Utta- 
réyana-samnkranti took place 5 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 23rd December, 
A. D. 980; and on the same day the 14th (not the 10th) tith: of the bright half of Pausha ended 
11 h. 37 m, after mean sunrise. [By the mean-sign system Vikrama ended on the 27th May, 
A. D. 979, in S, 902 current. ] 


148, — 8, 966. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 14,"Hili inscription of the Western Chilu- 
kya Séméévara I. :— 


Sakanri pa-kal-dtita-samvatsara-Satathgaly 966neya Tarana-samvatsarada Pusya(shya)-su(su)- 
dhdha(ddha) 10 Adivarama=(u)ttarayana-samkrantiy-aindu. 


In 8, 966 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Tarana, the Uttara- 
yana-saynkranti took place 19 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 23rd December, A. D. 


1044; and on the same day the first (not the 10th) ¢ithi!° of the bright half of Pausha ended 
7h. 1 m. after mean sunrise. 





~ In the text of Ramanujachérya’s Sdsana at Srayana—Belgola, printed ante, Vol. XIV. p. 284, the tithi of the 
date is the first (1) ; but according to the text (not the translation) published by the same editor in Inscripitons at 


Bravana-Belgola, p. 100, No, 136, the tithi is the tenth (10). Here my calculation shews this latter reading (10) to 
be correct. Compare also below, No. 196. 
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149, — 8. 1817. — As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 420; Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, Vol. II. p. 264. 
Chitradurg copper-plate inscription of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara:— 


Rishi-bhi-vahni-chandré tu ganité Dhat[ri]-vatsaré | 

Miigha-misé éukla-pakshé paurnamdsyam mahatitban tt 

nakshatré pitri-daivaty6 Bhanuvaréna samynté | 

In the year Dhatri, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1818 (not 1817) 

expired, the full-moon titht of Migha ended 3 h. 20 m. defore mean sunrise of Sunday, 14th 
January, A. D. 1897; but the day of the date is evidently this Sunday, the first of the dark 
half, on which the moon was in the pitri-nakshatra, 1, e. Magha, by the Brahma-siddhinta, 
from 2 h. 38 m., and, by the Garga-siddhinta, from 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise. 


5, — Dates with Wrong Weekdays. 


150. — 8. 976, — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 273. Honwad inscription of the Western Chilukya 
Sdmésvara I. :— 

(L. 33). — Sa(éa)ka-varsha 976neya Jaya-samvatsarada Vaisa(si)khad-amiivasye(sye) 
Sdmavarad-aiwdina 8(st)ryagrahana-nimitya(tta)dim. 

In 8. 976 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 15th with: 
of the dark half of the aménia Vaisikha ended 6h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (not 
Monday), 10th May, A. D. 1054, when there was 9 total solar eclipse, visible in India. 
[Compare above, No. 56. ] 


151. — B. 984, — Ante, Vol. XII. p, 209, No. 16, Halgdr inscription of the Western 
Chilukya Sémésvara I.: — 


Sa(éa)ka[n ]ripa-kal-Akranta-samvateara-satamga(1*] | 984neya Subhakrit-samvatsaram 
pravarttise tad-varsh-ibhyantarada Pushya-bahnla-saptame(mi) Adityavaramum-uttarfyana- 
samikrantiy-andu. 


In 8. 984 expired, which by the southern luni-golar system was Subhakrit, the 
UttarSyana-samkranti took place 11h. 8 m. after mean snnrise of Tuesday (not Sunday), 
24th December, A. D. 1062, during the 7th tzthi of the dark half of Pausha which commenced 
on the same day, 10 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise. 


(Ibid. p. 209, No. 15, a Chillir-Badni inscription of the same king is dated : — 

Sa(éa)kan ripa-kél-itita-samvatsara-sa(sa)tamga[1*] 984neya [Su]bhakritu-samvatsarada 
Panéya(sha)-su(su)ddha-dasa(éa)mi Adityavaram=uttarAiyana-samkranti-vyatipatad-andu. | 

152, — 8. 993. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 55; Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 159; 
Mysore Inscr. No. 70, p.144, Balagimve inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémésvara II. :— 


(L..12). — Sa(sa)ka-varsha 993neya Virddhikrit-samvatsarada Pushya-su(éu)ddha 1 
Somavarad-andin=uttaréyana-samkranti-parbba(rvva)-nimittadim. 


In 8. 998 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virddhakrit, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 19 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1071, during the first tiths of the bright half of Pausha which ended 8h. 24m. after 
mean sunrise of Sunday (not Monday), 25th December, A. D. 1071. 


153, — 8, 997. — Arch. Survey of West. India, Vol. IIL. p. 106 ; ante, Vol. I. p.141. Kadaréli 
inscription of the Western Chalukya Séméévara IT. :— 


(L. 19). — Sa(Sa)ka-varsha 997neya Ra&kshasa-sainvatsarada Pushyada punna(nni)me 
Adityavara uttarayana-barm (sam )kranti-vyatipitad=amdu. 





11 The same dato in another Balagdrive inscription of the same king, Pali, Skr. and Old- Kan. Inser. No. 160; and 
Mysore Inscr. No. 78, p. 165. 
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In 8. 997 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Rékshasa, the Uttara- 
yana-samkranti took place 18 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, A. D. 
1075, during the full-moon #ithi of Pausha which ended 4 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise of Friday 
(not Sunday), 25th December, A.D. 1075. 


[ Ante, Vol. IV. p, 210, and Mysore Inscr. No. 69, p. 148, there is a Balagainve inscription 
of the reign of the same king which is dated: ‘On the occasion of the festival of the sun’s 
commencing his progress to the north on Monday the frst day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Pushya of the BAkshasa saivatsara which was the year of the Saka 997.’] 


154, — 8, 1080, — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 274. Date of a Kidamba stone inscription at 
Siddapur : — 

(L. 28). — Saka-varsam 1080neya Bahudh&nya-samvatsarada Asidad-amavisya 
Sdmavarad-amdo dakshinfiyana-samkranti-vyatipitada panya-tithiyolu. 


In 8. 1080 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bahudhdanya, the 
Dakshinayana-samhkranti took place 12 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 20th June, 
A. D. 1158, and the 15th titht of the dark half of the amdnta Ashadha ended 20 h. 16 m. after 
mean sunrise of Friday (not Monday), 27th June, A. D. 1158. 


155. — 8. 1096. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. P. 127, ‘Halgtr stone inscription of the Kalachuri 
Soémésyara : — 


(L. 18). — Saka-varsha 1096neya Jaya-sathvatsarada Jyéshthada amivisyé Adityavara 
saryyagrahana-vyatipitad-andu. 


In 8. 1096 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 15th tithi 
of the dark half of the amdnta Jyaishtha ended 8 h, 22 m., after mean sunrise of Saturday 
(not Sunday), lst June, A. D. 1174, when there was a solar eclipse, visible in India. 


156, — 8. 1141.— Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 256. Date in a stone tablet at 
Nésarige : — | 

‘On a sacred lunar day which comprised the conjunction of a vyatipdia with the sun’s 
commencement of his progress to the north, on Thursday, the seventh day of the bright 
fortnight of Magha!® in the year of the Saka era 1141, being the Bahudhanya sanvatsara.’ 


In 8. 1141 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bahudhanya, the 
Uttaraiyana-samkranti took place 19 h. 55 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (not Thursday), 
25th December, A. D. 1218, during the 7th ¢itht of the bright half of Pausha which ended 20 h. 
10 m, after mean sunrise of the same day. 


157. — 8, 1146. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 20; Arch. Survey of West. India, 
Vol, II. p. 233, and Vol. III. p. 117; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 440. Mun6lli inscription of the 
Dévagiri- Yadava Singhana IT :— 


(L. 24). — Srimatu Sa(éa)ka-varsha 1145neya Chittrabhinu-satbvatsarada Karttika-su(su)- 
dhdha(ddha)-punnami Sémavara sdmagrahana-bya(vya)tipiitadalli. 


In 8. 1145 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Chitrabhfnu, the 
fall-moon titht of Kirttika ended 0 h, 44 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday (not Monday), 
22nd October, A, D. 1222, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. The yéga 


'Vyatipata had ended 1 h. 58 m. before mean sunrise of the same day. 


158. — 8. 1148. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No, 110. Date in a Chaudadémpur 
inscription of the time of the Dévagiri-Yadava Mahidéva (?) :— 


‘Saka 1148 (in figures, 1. 26), the Parthiva saivatsara ; Monday, the fifteenth day of the 
bright fortnight of Bhidrapada ; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.’ 





12 This clearly is an error for ‘ Pausha.’ 
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| In 8. 1148 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Parthiva, the 15th 
tithi of the bright half of Bhidrapada ended 18 h. 59 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (not 
Monday), 19th August, A. D. 1225, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. 

159. — 8. 1483. — Palit, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 184; Mysore Inscr. No, 24, p, 41. 
Harihar inscription of Sadasivadéva of Vijayanagara :— 

‘SalivAhana-Saka 1483 (in figures, lL 8), the Durmati sathvatsara ; Monday, the fifteenth 
day of the bright fortnight of Magha ; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.’ 


In 8. 1483 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Durmati, the full- 
moon étéhi of Migha ended 14 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (not Monday), 20th 


-January, A. D. 1562, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. 


6. — Dates with Wrong Nakshatras. 


169, — 8, 614. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 150; Mysore Inser. No. 134, p. 241. Sorab copper- 
plate inscription of the Western Chalukya Vinayiiditya :— 

(L. 18). — [Cha]turddasdéttara-shatchhatéshu Saka-varshéshvzatitésha pravarddhamina- 
vijaya-rajya-samvatsaré (ékijdasé varttamané. . . dakshinAyan-abhimukhé bhagavati bhiskaré 
Béhini(ni)-nakehatré SanaischaravAr6. 

In 8. 614 expired the Dakshinayana-samkranti took place 0 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise 
of Saturday, 22ud June, A. D. 692; but at sunrise of this day the moon was in the nakshatra 
Aslésh& (No. 9), or, by the Brahma-siddhanta, in Magha (No. 10), not in Réhini (No. 4). 

161. — 8. 735. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 16. Kadab copper-plate inscription of the Rashtra- 
kita Govinda III. :— 

(Plate iva, 1. 10), — Sakanripa-samvatsaréshu éara-sikhi-munishu vyatitéshu J[y*]éshtha- 
misa-Sukla-paksha-dasamyim Pushya-nakshatré Chandravaré. 

In 8. 735 current the 10th é&hi of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 15 h. 31 m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, 24th May, A.D. 812; but on this day the moon was in Hasta 
(No. 13) and Chitra (No. 14), not in Pushya (No. 8). [In S. 735 expired the ¢ithi of the date 
ended on Friday, 13th May, A, D. 813, and the nakshaira then also was Hasta. | 

162. —- 8. 822. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 221, Nandwidige inscription of the Rishtrakita 
Krishna II. :— 

(L. 1).—Sakanripa-kal-atita-satavatsaramgaj=enta nira irppatt-eradaneya Dundubhiy= 
emba varisham pravarttise tad-varsh-abhyantara-Magha-sa(sa)ddha-pamchamiyum Brihaspa- 
tivarad-ando[{m] Uttarashada(dha)-nakshatramum Siddhiy-emba [yégamu |m=ige. 

In the year Dundubhi, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 824 (not 822) 
expired, and which by the mean-sign system also was current at the commencement of 
S. 824 expired,! the 5th éthé of the bright half of Migha ended 21 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise 
of Thursday, 6th January, A. D. 903; but on this day the nekshatra was Uttara-bhadrapada 
(No. 26), not Uttarashadha (No, 21), and the yéga Siva (No. 20), not Siddhi (No. 16), 


7. — Seemingly Regular Dates from Spurious Inscriptions. 
163. — 8, 366. — Ante, Vol. VIEL. p.95; Mysore Inser. No. 158, p. 296. Bangalore 
eopper-plate inscription of Vira Nonamba, apparently a modern forgery :— 
(L. 12), — Saka-varusha 366 Tarana-samvachharé Phagluna-masé krishna-pakshé Bi(bri)- 
havara amivasyaydm tithan. 


In 8. 366 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system would be Tarana, the 
new-moon titht of the amanta Phalguna ended 18 h. 55 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 





18 Dundubhi lasted from the 24th April, A. D. 901, to the 20th April, A. D. 902. 
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22nd February, A. D. 445. [By the mean-sign system Tarana lasted from the 10th Anugast, 
A. D. 448 (in 8. 370 expired), to the 6th August, A. D, 449 (in 8. 371 expired).] 


164. — 8. 411, — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 212. British Museum forged copper-plate imscription 
of the Early Chalakya Pulikégin I. :— 


(L. 28),— Sakanrip-ibdéshv=dkiidas-dttarésho chatus-Satéshu vyatitéshu Vibhava-sam- 
vatsaré pravarttamiind .. . Vaisakh-édita-pirana-punya-divasé B&ahd(hau) vidhau(dhor-=) 
mandajam sléshté(?). 


In 8. 411 current, which by the southern luni-solar system would be Vibhava, there 
was & lunar eclipse, not visible in India, 2 h. 38 m, after mean sunrise of the 12th April, 
A. D. 488, the fall-moon day of Vaisakha. [By the mean-sign system Vibhava lasted from the 
6th February, A. D, 492 (in S. 413 expired), to the lst February, A. D. 493 (in ‘S. 414 expired).] 


165.—.8, 417. — Ante, Vol. XIII. p. 117 ; and Vol. XVIII. pp. 92 and 286. [lad copper- 
plate inscription of the Gurjara Dadda II. Praéintaraga :— 


(L. 18). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvachchha(tsa)ra-data-chatushtayé saptadas-Adhiké Yé- 
(jyé)shth-[a*]m[a*]vasy[i*]-su(sa)ryagrahs. 


In 8. 417 current the new-moon titht of the piarnimdnta Jyaishtha ended on the 21st April, 
A. D. 494, and that of the amdnta Jyaishtha on the 20th May, A. D. 494; on neither day was 
there a solar eclipse. For 8. 417 expired the corresponding days are the 10th May, A. D. 495, 
when there was a solar eclipse, 9 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise, and the 8th June, A. D. 495, 
when there also was a solar eclipse, 16 h. 41 m. after mean sunrise; both these eclipses 
were invisible. 


8. — Select Irregular Dates, not given above. 


166. — 8. 169, — Ante, Vol. VIII. p. 218, and Vol. XVII. p. 241. Tanjore copper-plate 
inscription of the Western Ganga king Arivarman (Harivarman) :— 


(L. 10). — Sa(Sa)ka(ka)-kalé nav-6ttara-shashtir=éka-Sata-gatéshn Prabhava-samvatsar- 
abhyantaré . . . . . . Shi(Pha)lgun-Amavisd(syé)-Bhrigu(varé*) BRévati(ti)-nakshatré 
Vriddhi-yégé Vrishabha-lagné, 

By the southern luni-solar system Prabhava would be 8.169 expired. As shewn by 
Dr. Fleet, the new-moon ¢ithi of Phalguna did not end on a Friday, either in ‘S. 169 expired or 
in 8. 169 current, In 8. 169 expired with the piérnimdnta scheme of the month, it commenced 
about 3h.15m. after mean sunrise of Friday, llth February, A. D. 248; but the nakshatra 
then was Satabhishaj (No. 24), not Révatt (No. 27); and the yéga was Siddha (No. 21), not 
Vriddhi (No. 11), [By the mean-sign system Prabhava lasted from the 20th November, A. D. 
203 (in S. 175 expired), to the 16th November, A. D. 254 (in S. 176 expired).] 


167. — 8, 261. — Ante, Vol. XV. p. 175, and Vol. XVII. p.239. Mudyantr copper-plate 
inscription of the Bana king Srivadhivallabha-Malladéva-Nandivarman :— 


(L. 23). — Ekashashty-uttara-dvaya-gaté ‘Sak-Abdah pravarddhamian-Atmanalh trayé- 
vimsati varttamana-Vilambi-samvatsaré Karttika(ka)-sukla-pakshé™ trayddasyam Sdémavard 
Absvinyarm nakshatré. 


In 8, 261 current, which by the southern luni-solar system would be Vilamba, the 13th 
titht of the bright half of Karttika ended on Friday, 13th October, A. D. 338, when the rakshatras 
were Révatt and A&vini. And in ‘S. 261 expired the same fttht occupied about the whole of 
Wednesday, 31st October, A. D. 339, when the nakshatras were ABVini and Bharani. [By the 


mean-sign system Vilamba lasted from the 1st November A. D. 343 (in 8. 265 expired), to the 
¥7th October, A. D. 344 (in 8, 266 expired).] 





1¢ That the nitended sii is KGrttika-Suklapaksh’, not Karttik-dsuklapaksh¢, isehewn by the nakshatra quoted 
in the date. 
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168. — 8. 261. — Aniée, Vol. XVIII. p. 311. Spurious date in the Kalbhavi Jain inscrip- 
tion :— 

(L. 14).—Saka-varsha 26lneya Vibhava-satnvatsarada Paushya(sha)-bahula-chatur- 
ddasi-Sémavaram=uttarayana-samkrantiy-amdu. 

By the southern luni-solar system S. 26] current would be Vilamba, and 8. 261 expired 
Vikaria, — not Vibhava, which would be S. 230 expired. And by the mean-sign system the 
year Vibhava, nearest to 8. 261, lasted from the 8th March, A. D. 314 (in 8. 236 expired), to 
the 4th March, A. D. 315 (in 5S. 237 expired), This proves the wording of the date to be 
quite incorrect ; and Dr. Fleet, loc cit. pp. 310, 311, has taken the trouble to shew that the date 
does not in any way work ont satisfactorily for any one of the ‘Saka years mentioned. 

















169. — 8. (P) 388. — Ante, Vol. I. p. 363; Mysore Inser. No. 151, p. 283; Coorg Inscr. 
No. 1, p. 3. Merkara copper-plate inscription of the Western Gaiga king Avinita-Kongani :— 

(L. 16). — Ashta asiti uttarasya trayd satasya saimvatsarasya Magha-masamn SOmavaram 
Svati-nakshatra suddha-pejichami. 

In 8. 388 current the 5th ¢ith: of the bright half of Magha ended on Friday, 7th January, 


A. D. 466, when the nakshatra was Uttara-bhadrapadd (No. 26), not Svati(No. 15). And in 
5S. 388 expired the same ¢i¢ht ended on Wednesday, 28th December, A. D. 466, when the nakshatra 


also was Uttara-bhadrapada. 

170. — 8, 415. — Ante, Vol. XVII. p. 200, and Vol. XVIII. p. 92. Bagumra copper-plate 
inscription of the Gurjara Dadda II. Prasintaraga :-— 

(L. 21), — Sakanripa-kél-itita-satnva(chchha(tesa)]ra-éate-chatushtayé parmchadaé-Adhiké 
Yé(jyé)shth-[4 |mavasya-su(sa)ryagrahé. 

In SS. 415 carrent the new-moon titht of Jyaishtha ended, by the piirmmdnta scheme, on 
the 12th May, A. D, 492; and, by the amdnéa scheme, on the 10th June, A. D. 492; and for 
3-415 expired the corresponding days are the lst May, A. D. 493, and the 3)lst May, A, D. 493. 
On none of these days was there a solar eclipse. ‘here was an invisible solar eclipse on the 
10th July, A. D, 492; and one, which was invisible in India, on the 29th June, A. D, 493. 

171, — 8. 684, — Mysore Inscr, No. 152, p. 286. Hosdr copper-plate inscription of the 
Western Ganga king Prithuvi-Kongani :— | 

Chaturasity-uttaréshu shatchhatéshu Saka-varshéshu samatftéshu .... Vaiddkha-masé 
sOmagrahané Visdkh4é-nakshatré Sukravaré. . 

In 8. 684 expired the full-moon éitht of Vaistkha ended on Tuesday, 13th April, A. D, 362; 
and in 8. 684 current it ended 0 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 24th April, A. D. 761, 
on which day the moon was in the nakshatras Sviitiand VisAkhaé. On neitherday was. there 
a lunar eclipse; nor was there one on a Friday in A. D, 760 or A. D. 763. 

172. — 8. 780. — Ante, Vol, XI. p. 159, Vol. XVI. p. 74. Wanl copper-plate inscription 
of the Rashtrakita Givinda III. :— 

(L. 46), — Sakanripa-kal-dtita-samvatsara-satéshu saptasu tri(tri)méad-adhikéshw 
Vyaya-samvatsaré Vaisakha-sita-paurpamasi-somagrahana-mahapervvani. 

The year Vyaya, by the mean-sign system, lasted from the 4th June, A. D. 806, to the 
31st May, A. D. 807, and was therefore current at the commencement of 8S. 780 current ; 
and by the southern luni-solar system Vyaya would be XS. 728 expired. The fall-moon t:thi 
of Vaisikha ended, in 8. 728 expired, when Vaisikha was intercalary, on the 6th April and the 
6th May, A. D. 806; in ‘S. 729 expired (=‘S. 730 current), on the 25th April, A. D. 807; and 
in ‘S. 730 expired, on the 14th April, A. D. 808. On none of these days was there a lunar 
eclipse. (In A. D. 805 there was only one lunar eclipse, in September ; and in A, D, 809 there 
was none from February to June. | : 
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173. — 8. 872. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XI. p. 237. Date of a grant commemorated in 
an inscription at Narégal :— 


‘On the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, when the sun was commencing his pro- 
gress to the north, on Monday, the day of the full-moon of the bright fortnight of the month 
Pushya of the Saumya saiivatsara, being the year of the Saka 872,’ 


In 8. 872 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumys, the fall- 
moon iitht of Pausha ended 1h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 7th January, A. D. 950; 
but there was then no lunar eclipse, and the Uttariyana-samkranti had taken place already 5 h. 
24 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 23rd December, A. D, 949, during the first éithi of the 
bright balf of Pausha. In 8. 872 expired, the Uttar&y ana-samhkranti took place on Monday, 
23rd December, A. D. 950, during the 12th tith! of the bright half of Pausha. [By the mean- 
sign system Saumya had ended on the 4th October, A, D. 948, in ‘S. 870 expired.] 


174. — 8. 896. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 271. Gundur stone-tablet of the Rashtrakita Kak- 
kala (Kakka ITI.) :— 


(L. 13). — Sa(éa)kha(ka)-varshamzentu niira tombhatt-iraneya Srimukha-samvatsar- 
Ashida(dha) -dakshinéyana(na)-samnkrantiyum=Adityavarad-andum. 


In 8. 896 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Srimukha, the Dakshi- 
nayana-samkranti took place 17 h. 11 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 24th June, A. D. 973. 
In 8S. 896 expired it took place 23 h, 23 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 24th June, 
A. D. 974. [By the mean-sign system Srimukha had ended on the 24th June, A, D, 972, in 
8. 894 expired,] 


175. — 8. 919. — From impressions supplied to me by Dr, Fleet, Bhidina copper-plate 
inscription of the Silira Aparajita :— 


(L. 53). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kal-Aatita-samvatsara!®-sa(Sa)tésha navasu &kénaviméaty-uttarésho 
senesced mumearnn an Te Sonia ieee Ashigha-va(ba)hula-chatusyam(rthyams) 
anka(ika)t6<pi samvati? 919 Ashadha-vadi 4 . 


(L. 55). — sikh lic tac su(su)bh-abhyudaya- 
karini., | 


In 8.919 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Hémalamba, the 
Dakshina’ yana-samkrinti took place 22 h. 13 m, after mean sunrise of the 24th June, A. D. 997, 
during the second ¢ithi of the dark half which ended 3 h. 7 m. after mean sunrise of the 25th 
June. And the 4th éithi of the dark half commenced 0 h, 43 m. and ended 21h. 52 m. after 
mean sunrise of the 26th June. [By the mean-sign system Hémalamba ended on the 15th 
March, A. D, 996, in 8, 919 current. ] 


176. — 8. 922. — Ep. Ind. Vol. If, p. 217. Samgamnér copper-plate inscription of the 
Yadava Bhillama IJ.: — 


(L. 1), — Sakanripa-kal-Atita-sathvateara-éatéshn pavasu dvaviméaty-adhikéshy-amkatéepi 
salnvatsarah 922 4 


(L. 110), — 88(88)rvvarirsathvatsariya-Bhidrapad-amavasyiyim .... sarya-grahané. 


In 8, 922 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sarvarin, the new- 
moon éthi of the piirnimdnta Bhadrapada ended on the 2nd, and that of the amdnta Bhadrapada 
on the 31st Augnst, A. D. 1000, On neither day was there a solar eclipse. There was one in 
the amdnta Agyina, 10h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of the 30th September, A. D. 1000, but it 
was not visible in India. [By the mean-sign system Sirvarin ended on the 3rd March, 
A, D. 999, before the commencement of ‘8S. 922 current.] 


ed 





16 Read -samwatsara-. 16 Read -sazhvatsar-dntargat. 4°, -_ 17 Read sarhvat. 
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177. — 8, 941. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 18; Mysore Inscr. No. 72, p. 150, Balagatmve 
inscription of the time of the Western Chalakya Jayasimha III, : — 





‘On the occasion of the festival of the sun’s commencement of his progress to the 
north, on Sunday, the second day of the bright fortnight of the month Pushya of the 
Siddharthi saivatsera, which was the year of the Saka era 941.’ 


In 8. 941 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddharthin, the 
Uttariyana-samkranti took place 8h. 6 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1019, daring the 11th éitht of the dark half of Pausha; and the second #ithi of the bright 
half of Pausha ended 6 h. 48 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, lst December, A. D. 1019. 


178. — 8S. 944. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 274. Bélir inscription of the time of the Western 
Chalakya Jayasimha III, : — 


(L. 29). — Sa(Sa)kanripa-kil-Atita-samvatsara-satamga[]*] 944neya §§ Durndubhi- 
sain vatsarad=uttarayana-sainkrantiyum vyatipitamum=Adityavarad-a/m* |du. 


In 8. 944 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dundubhi, the 
Uttariyana-samkrinti took place, by the Sirya-siddhanta, 2 h. 44 m., and, by the Arya- 
siddhanta, 1h.13m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 24th December, A. D. 1022 (while the 
yoga was Dhruva, No. 12, not Vyatipata, No. 17). 


179. — 8S. 948. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 278, and Vol. XVI. p. 46. Bhandip pappee pete 
inscription of the Silara Chittaraja :— 


(Plate iid, 1.2). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kél-atita-samvatsara-sa(éa)téshu navasu(sv=)ashtachatva- 
rimgad-adhikéshu Kshaya-sam vatsar-intarggata-Karttika-su (su) ddha-pamchadasyam(syam) 
yatr=amkaté=pi samvat 948 Karttika-su(su)ddha 15 Ravau samjatd(t-) adityagrahana- 
parvvani. 

As a solar eclipse is coupled here with the 15th étht of the bright half of the month, the 
wording of the date must be wrong ; and the suggestions which have been made are, either that 
the solar eclipse may have been erroneously put down instead of a lunar eclipse, or that the 
bright half of the month may have been wrongly quoted instead of the dark half. But the 
date in no way works out satisfactorily. By the southern luni-solar system Kshaya was 
S. 948 expired. In that year the full-moon éithé of Karttika ended on Friday (not Sunday), 
28th October, A. D. 1026, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 18 h. 18 m. after 
mean sunrise ; the new-moon fithi of the pirnimdnta Karttika ended on Thursday, 13th October, 
A. D. 1026, when there was no solar eclipse ; and the same #itht of the amdnta Kirttika ended 
on Saturday, 12th November, A. D. 1026, when there was a solar eclipse, not visible in India, 
1 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. [In 8. 948 current, there was a solar eclipse, which was visible 
in India, on the new-moon tht of the amédnta Karttika, corresponding to Tuesday, 23rd 
November, A. D. 1025 ; see above No. 98.] 


180. — 8. 962. — Ante, Vol, XIX. p. 164, Mantir inscription of the time of the Western 
Chalaukya Jayasimha III.: — 

(L. 5). — Sa(’a)ka-varsha 962neya Vikrava(ma)-samvatsarada sriheya-Mirggasira- 
suddha 5 Adityavarad-amdn. 

In 8. 962 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrama, the 5th tithi 


of the bright half of Margasira ended 0h.9m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 12th 
November, A. D. 1040. 


181. — 8,970. — Ante, Vol. IV. p. 180; Mysore Inser. No. 53, p. 114. a a 
inscription of the time of the Western Chilukya Sémégvara I. : — 


(L. 12). — Saka-varsha 970neya Sarvvadhéri-samvatsarada J ytebtha-uddha-traySdasi 
Adityavarad-andu. 
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In 8. 970 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sarvadharin, the 
13th dsht of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 12 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 28th 
May, A. D. 1048. The 13th tvthkt of the dark half of the same (amdnta) month ended on 
Sunday, 12th June, A. D. 1048. 


182.— 8. 991. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 120. Bassein copper-plate inscription of the 
Yadava Séunachandra IT. : — 


(L, 24). — Sa(Sa)ka-satnvat &kanavaty-adhika-nava-sa(sa)tésho samvat 991 Saumya- 
sathvatsariya-Sravana-sudi chaturdasyam(éyam) Guru-diné. 


In 8, 991 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya, the 14th tiths 
of the bright half of Srivana ended 14h. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 4th August, A. D. 1069. 


183, — 8. 1008. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Sitabaldi inscription 
of the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya VI.: — 
(L. 1). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kal-atita-samvvatear-amtarggata-dagasata ya[tra] ashtatyadhiké 
(altered to ashtadbiké) saku 1008 Prabhava-samvatsaré Vaisa(si)kha-su(éu)dha(ddha)-tritiya- 
Su(su)kradin6. 


In the year Prabhava, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8S. 1009 (not 1008) 
expired, the third tithi of the bright half of Vaisikha ended 16 h. 9 m. after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, 8th April, A. D. 1087. In 8. 1008 expired the same éthi ended on Sunday, 19th 
April, A. D, 1086 ; and in 8, 1008 current on Monday, 31st March, A. D, 1085. 


184. — 8. 1056. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 58, and Vol. XX. p, 191. Chittir copper-plate 
inscription of the Eastern Chalukya Kuldéttuiga-Chédadéva II. :— 
(L. 49). — Sak-Abdandm pramané rasa-visikha-viyach-chamdra-samkhyim prayaté . 
s-Ardra-rkshé pirvva-ma(pa)kshé vi!8shuvati sutitha(thanu). 


In 8. 1056 current the Mésha-vishuvat-samkranti took place on the 24th March, A.D. 
1133, the 2nd of the dark half of Chaitra, when the nakshatra was Sviti (No. 15), not Ardra 
(No. 6); and the Tula-vishuvat-samkranti took place on the 27th September, A. D. 1133, the 
12th of the dark half of Aévina, when the nakshatra was Pirva-phalgunt (No. 11). And for 
S. 1056 expired the corresponding days are the 24th March, A. D. 1134, the 12th of the dark 
half of Chaitra, with the nakshatra Pirva-bhadrapada (No. 25); and the 27th September, A. D. 
1134, the 8th of the bright half of Aivina, with the nakshatra Uttarashidba (No. 21). — Accord- 
ing to Mr, Dikshit, the nearest year which would satisfy the requirements of the date is S. 1054 
expired ; for in that year the Mésha-vishuvat-samkranti took place 22h. 3m. after mean sunrise 
of the 23rd March, A. D. 1132, during the 6th tithé of the bright half of Chaitra, and the moon 
entered the nakshatra Ardré about 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th March, A, D. 1132. 


185, — 8. 1060. — Mysore Inser. No. 174, p. 338. Sindigere inscription of the time of 
the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana :— 

‘The Saka year 1060, the year Pingala, the month Pushya, the 10th day of the moon’s 
increase, Sunday, uttarayana-saihkranti.’ 


In 8. 1060 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pingala, the Utta- 
rayana-samkranti took place 20 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 24th December, A. D. 
1137, during the llth ¢titht of the bright half, which ended 22h. 14m. after mean sunrise 
of the same day. 

186, — 8. 1066. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 96. Date in a Miraj inscription 
of the Silahira Vijayiiditya :— 

‘Saka 1066 (in figures, 1. 47), the Budhiréddgari samivatsara; Vaddavara, the fourteenth 
day of the dark fortnight of Magha.’ 


18 The aksharas from dra to vi are engraved over a cancelled passage. 
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In 8, 1066 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Rudhirddgarin, 
the 14th titht of the dark half of the amdnta Magha ended 13 h. 11 m. after mean sunrise of 
Friday, 4th February, A. D. 1144; and in SS. 1066 expired the same titht ended 20 h. 38 m. after 
mean sunrise of Tuesday, 23rd January, A. D. 1145. 


187. — 8. 1084, — Jour. Bo. As. Soc, Vol. XI. p. 273. Pattadakal inscription of the time 
of the Sinda Chavunda II., the subordinate of the Western Chalukya Taila III. :— 


‘On a holy lunar day which combined a vyatipdta with an eclipse of the moon, on 
Monday, the day of the full-moon of the bright fortnight of the month Jyéshtha of the 
SubhAnu savivaisara, which was the year of the Saka one thousand and eighty-four.’ 


In the year Subhanu, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1085 (not 1084) 
expired, the full-moon ¢/hi of Jyaishtha ended about 20h. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 19th 
May, A. D. 1163, (with the yéga Siddha). In S. 1084 expired the same titht ended on Wednes- 
day, 30th May, A. D. 1162 (with the yéga Sukla); and in S. 1084 current on Thursday, 11th 
May, A. J). 1161 (with the yéga Siddha). On none of these days was there a lunar eclipse. 


188. — 8. 1091. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 156; Mysore Inscr. No. 18, p. 23. Davangere 
inscription of the Mahdmandalésvara Vijayapandyadéva :-— 

(L. 16). — Srimat-Saka-varshada!® 1091neya Virddhi-satnvatsarada dvitiya-Sravana- 
suddha-punnami-Somavarad-amdu. 

In 8. 10891 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virédhin, Sravana 


was intercalary; but the full-moon tithi of the second Srivana ended 11 h. {36 m. after 
mean sunrise of Saturday, 9th August, A. D. 1169. 


189, — 8.1105, — Anite, Vol. IV. p. 276. Béhatti copper-plate inscription of the Kalachuri 
Singhanadéva : — 

(L. 59). — Sa(Sa)kanripa-kal-atit8 cha  pamchdttaragat-idhika-sahasratagé(mé) saké 
Sobhakrit-samvatsaré Asva(éva)yukt-amavasyam Somavaré Vyatipata-yégé. 


In 8.1105 expired, which by the southern Juni-solar system was Sébhakryit (Sébhana), 
the new-moon ¢ithi of the amdnta Agvina ended 8 h. 47 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 18th 
October, A. D, 1183, when the yéga was Ayushmat (No. 3), not Vyatipita (No.17). [The 
full-moon ¢tthi of the same month ended on Monday, 3rd October, A. D. 1183, when the yéga 
was Vajra (No. 15).] In 8. 1105 current, the same new-moon tithi ended on Wednesday, 29th 
September, A. D. 1182, when the yédga was Vaidhriti (No, 27). 


190, — 8. 1109. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 20. Date in an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Térdal : — 

(L. 79). — Sa(sa)ka-varsam(rsham) 1109neya Plavarhga-sainvatsarada Chaitra-su 10 
Bri(bri)haspativarad-amdu. 

In 8. 1109 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plavangsa, the 10th 


titht of the bright half of Chaitra ended 15 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 21st March, 
A. D. 1187, In 8.1109 current, the same titht ended on Monday, 31st March, A. D. 1186. 


191, — 8. 1114, — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. K6lhapur inscription 
of the Silihara Bhéja II. ; — 

(L. 13). — Sakanripa-kélad=frabhya varshéshu chaturddaséttara-satadhika-sahasréshu 
nivrittéshu varttamina-ParidhAvi-saihvatsar-imtargeata-Aévija-saddha-pratipadi Sukravaré. 


In 8, 1114 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhavin, the firs 
titht of the bright half of Aévina ended 11 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 9th 
September, A. D. 1192. [For another, regular date in the same inscription see above, No. 70.] 





19 Read Srimach-Chha°, 
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192, — 8. 1157.’— Graham’s Kolhapour, p. 426, No, 12. From an impression supplied to 
me by Dr. Fleet. K6lhapur inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana II. : — 


(L. 1). — Saka 1157 Manmatha-satnvatsaré Srivana-bahula 30 Gurau. 


In 8, 1157 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Manmatha, the 15th 
titht of the dark half of the amdénta Sravana ended 9 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 
15th August, A. D. 1235. In 8, 1157 current, which was the year Jaya, Sravana was 
intercalary, and the new-moon ?itht of the first Sravana-ended 15 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise 

f Thursday, 27th Jaly, A. D. 1234. 


193, — 8, 1174. — Jour. Bo, As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 39; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 441. Maundlli 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Krishna : — 


(L, 20), — Sa(ga)ka-varsha 1174neya Vird(dhikritu]-samvatsarada Jéshta _bahule 
ya(a)mivase siryyagrahana Su(su)krava(rad-a|indu. 


In 8. 1174 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virddhakrit, the 
new-moon #tthi of the amdnta Jyaishtha ended 15 h. 14 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 20th 
June, A. D. 1251. In 8.1174 expired the same titht ended 16h. 1 m. after mean sunrise of 
Saturday, 8th June, A. D. 1252, On neither day was there a solar eclipse. 


194. — B. 1175. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII, p. 44; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 442. Béhatt 
copper-plate inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Krishna : — 


(L. 51). — Pathchasaptatyadhika-satéttara-sahasraké Saka-varshé varttaminé svasti grimad- 
Yadavanirayana-bhujava(ba)lapraudhapratipachakravartti-sri-Kanharadéva-varshéshu saptamé 
PramAédi-samvatsaré Chaitra-masé krishna-pakshé amavasyayim Sémavaré. 


In 8S. 1175 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramfdin, the new- 
moon éithi of the amdnta Chaitra ended 19h, 59m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 380th 
March, A. D. 1253. In 8.1175 current the same ttthi ended 11h, 7 m. after mean sunrise of 
Wednesday, 10th April, A. D. 1252. 


195. — 8. 1180, — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 108. Date of an inscription at 
the Ammaiappésvara temple at Padavédu : — 


‘ To-day, which is (the day of the nakshatra) Révatiand Monday, the seventh lunar day 
of the former half of the month of Karkataka, which?! was current after the Saka year one 
thousand one hundred and eighty (had passed).’ 


In 8. 1180 expired the sun was in the sign Karkata from 11h. 5 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 27th June to 22 h, 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 28th July, A. D. 1258. During this 
time there was one 7th dttht of the bright half, which commenced 3 h. 58m. after mean sunrise 
of Monday, the 8th July, and ended 1 h. 46 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. But 
on Monday, the 8th July, the moon was in Hasta (No. 13) and Chitri (No. 14), not in 
Révati (No. 27). 


196, — 8. 1261. — Ante, Vol. X. p. 63. Badami inscription of the time of Harihara I. of 
Vijayanagara :— 


(L. 1). — Saka-varusha 1261neya Vikrama-samvatsarada Chaitra-su(su) 1 Gu (4, ¢. 
Guruvara). 


In the year Vikrama, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1262 (not 1261) 
expired, the first éttht of the bright half of Chaitra ended 4h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of 
Tuesday, 29th February, A. D. 1340. In 8. 1261 expired the same fithi commenced 1 h. 46 m. 
after mean sunrise of Thursday, llth March, A.D. 1339, and ended 3h. 41 m. after mean 
sunrise of the next day. — If the figure 1 for the “tht of the date were a mistake for 10, the 








2% Read Jyéshtha. 21 The name of the Jovian year has here been omitted through an oversight. 
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date would regularly correspond, for 8. 1262 expired, to Thursday, 9th March, A. D. 1840, when 
the 10th whi of the bright half ended 18 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise. 


197. — 8, 1276. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 349; Mysore Inser. No. 131, p. 235; 
ante, Vol, XII. p. 214, No.92. Harihar copper-plate inscription of Bukkaraya of Vijayanagara :— 





(L. 19). — Sri-jayabhyndaya-nripa-Salivahana-éaka 1276neya Vijaya-sdmvatsarada Magha- 


gudha(ddha) 15 Chandravara s6méparama(ga)-parvvani vu(u)shnakaladallu. 


In 8. 1276 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vijaya, the fall-moon 
tiéhi of Magha ended 5 h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 8th February, A. D. 1354, 
In 8. 1276 expired the same ¢ithi ended 22 h. 11 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 28th 
January, A. D. 1355. On neither day was there a lunar eclipse. 


198. — 8. 1877. — Ante, Vol. XX. p. 391. Copper-plate inscription of Ganadéva of 
Kondavide (a contemporary of Kapila, the Gajapati king of Orissa) :— 

(L. 29). — Saké éaila-turamgam-igni-éasi-samkhyaété Yuv-ibdé gubhé ... Bhadrapadé 
vidhér=graha-diné. 

In 8, 1877 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Yuvan, the full-moon 


ésthi of Bhaddrapada ended on the 27th August, A.D. 1455, In‘S. 1377 current the same 
tstht ended on the 7th September, A. D. 1454. On neither day was there a fnnar eclipse. 


199, — 8. 1478. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Hultzsch. Chingleput 
copper-plate inscription of .Sadasiva of Vijayanagara :— 
(L. 120). — Kramad=vasu-hay-abdh-imdu-ganité Saka-vatsaré | 
Wala-samvatearé masi Margasirsha iti sruté | 
siry -dparagé=mivisyi-titha(thau) Marttarhda-vasaré | 
In 8. 1478 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nala (Anala), the 
new-moon fithi of the amdnta Margasirsha ended on, and occupied nearly the whole of, Tuesday, 
1st December, A. D. 1556, when there was no eclipse. But there was a solar eclipse, visible in 
India, 6 bh. 15 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 2nd November, A. D. 1556, which was the new- 
moon day of the amdnta Karttika (or piurnimdnta Mirgadgirsba). 


200. — 8. 1497. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 74. Date of an inscription at 
Sattuvachchéri near Véltir:— 


‘On Wednesday, the thirteenth lunar day of the dark half of the month of Makara, of 
the Yuva-sanvatsara, which was current after the Saka year 1497 (had passed).’ 


In 8. 1497 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Yuvan, the sun was in 
Makara from 4h, 57 m. after mean sunrise of the 29th December, A, D. 1575, to 15h, 51 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 27th January, A.D, 1576. During this time there was one 13th 
tithi of the dark half, which lasted from shortly after sunrise of Thursday, the 29th December, 
A. D. 1575, to about the end of the same day. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., 1.0.8, 
(Continued from Vol. XXITT.. p, 384.) © 
5. Articles which scare Spirits. 
Axona the articles which, because they cured diseases, were . believed to be spirit-scarers, 


four of chief importance, flre, water, iron and urine, require special consideration. The rest 
may be taken in alphabetical order. 
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Fire : — The article which, perhaps more than any other, shows its power over spirits, by: 
driving out the demon of senselessness and fainting, and by euring severe pains and acute 
attacks and seizures, is fire, the actual cautery, or application of the burning brand, the red-hot 
iron, or the heated stone, Fire as a fiend-scarer seems to be the root of the worship of fire and 
of the worship of the sun, the fire of the world. 


In almost all their ceremonies the Hindus give a leading place to fire — either to the 
sacred! fire or to lamps. Fires are lit at the time of birth to frighten spirits; at the thread- 
girding the sacred fire is kindled, and ought to be always kept alive; a fire is carried before the 
dead body, even when the body is to be buried ; and the waving of lamps to scare spirits is 
a chief invocation in marriage ceremonies, in the worship of the gods, and in acts of welcome. 


The Prabhis of Bombay keep a lampburning near the face of a new-born ehild fora month, 
or at least for ten days. Similarly, among the high-class Bombay Hindus, until a chéld is six 
months old, daily in the evening a lighted lamp is waved round its face, in order that it may 
not be blighted by the evil eye.2 Among the Beni-Isra’ils of Poona, after child-birth, a 
dimly burning brass lamp is placed near the child’s faee.* The Ramééis and the Telugu 
Nhavis of Poona carry fire in front of a dead body, though they bury and apparently 
make no use of the fire. The Poona Halalkhérs scoop a small hole in the grave im front of 
a dead body, and keep alighted lamp in the hole.5 The Bhéis of Ahmadnagar, who bury 
their dead, carry a fire-pot in front of the body,® and the Ahmadnagar Mhbars keep a lighted 
lamp burning night and day in a lying-an room for the first twelve days.? The Kélis of 
Ahmadnagar when they are much annoyed by rheumatic pains in the months of December and 
January, cure them by cautery and by burning turmeric.? Among the Belgaum Kérvis, an earby 
tribe, when a woman is taken in adultery, she is put out of caste and not allowed back, till 
three millet stalks have been barnt over her head and her tongue has beem branded with het 
gold. The Pitradavarus, or Dharwar dancing girls, heat a needle and touch a new-born babe 
on the head, shoulders, chest, palme and soles to keep off sickness. In Dharwar the Géndhalis, 
in worshipping Bhavini, touch their bodies with lighted torches, and the Vaishnavae have their 
bodies branded with a red-hot copper, or with a gold seal bearing the discus or shelb of Vishnu.!! 
In the month of Kartik (November) high-class Hindus hang lampe in the open air. In Kanara 
(1700) the girl who walked in front of the hook-swinging ear carried a pot of fire on her head.!9 
In South Kanara women walk barefoot on red-hot coals to be cured of barrenness caused by 
spirit possession. Among the Batadaras, or Bakadarus, of North Kanasa, if a woman has a 
paramour her husband puts her away, the paramour builds her a hut, and she goes to it: he 
sets the hut on fire, and she flies: after this burning out is repeated in eight different villages, 
the woman is pure.!4 In Kanara, when a Brahman has committed such a sin or caste-offence, — 
as having connection with a forbidden caste,—to purify him burning straw is held, and some- 
times fastened, on his body.4* The Karnadtak Sidras keep a lamp burning in the booth during 
marriage,!® and the Tirgul Brahmans of the Karnatak burn a lamp in the lying-in room for 
three months after a birth.” The Orions of Chutid Nagpér keep a fire burning for tifteen 
days after child-birth.® The Ordos also burn marks on the fore-arm..® Among the 
Khonds a hot sickle covered with a wet cloth is a favourite cure.20 In Southern India 
every man who goes out at night carries a brand with him, Sometimes, even in broad day, 





* 1 At all Hindu eanskire or coremonies asacred fire ia kindbed. Those sacred fires are known by different names, 
Thus the birth-fire is mangal, the lucky, and the death-fire is kravy4d, the flesh-eater. 


2 Information given by Mr. P. B. Joshi. 8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 526. 

¢ Op. eté. Vol. XVIIE. pp. 424, 882. 5 Op. cit. Vol, XVIII. p. 488. 

© Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 157. T Op. cit, Vol. XVIL. p. 176. 

8 Trans. By. Geog. Soc. Vol. I. p. 222. ® Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXI. p. 172. 

10 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 190. 11 Information from Mr. Tirmal Rao. 
13 Hamilton’s New Account, Vol. I. pp. 272 and 274. 3° Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. III. p. 28. 

16 Op, cit. Vol. ILI. p. 107. 18 Op, cit. Vol. I. p. 806. 16 Dubois, Vol. L p. 328, 
17 From M8. notes. 18 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 252, 


19 Op. cit. p. 251. % Macpherson’s Khonds, p. 59. 
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Hindus light lampe to keep devils off.21 The ceremony of running through fire is mentioned 
in 8 Hindu account of Malabar. The principal object of Vedic worship is fire, or solar fire.2 
Among the Hindus, in performing the érdddha ceremony, a lamp is kept lighted to drive away 
evil spirits: the lamp is called rakshéghna, the destroyer of demons.* According to Ward, 
"Hindus used to walk over fire in honour of Siva. In India violent sicknesses are cured by 
applying burning iron to the feet.*6 

Great fear of spirits seems to be the origin of the Persian worship of fire. Light and 
fire terrify all that is evil.27 So the Supreme addresses Zoroaster from the midst of a circle 
of fire. Fire and water are the two pure elements, because they make pure by driving 
away evil spirits.” The second most joyful land is where fire is placed. The Persians 
worshipped the sun as the mightiest light, being thus the greatest terror to evil spirits.3! 
The Parsis hght a fire for the dead.*2 In January (sixteenth of Bahman) the old Persians 
lighted great fires. 

The Jews had a sacred fire or altar at Jerusalem.* Lamps were kept burning in 
Egyptian and Roman tombs.** In Central Ceylon visitors enter a house between lamps, 
lighted and set on each side of the threshold to keep evil spirits from coming in.s¢ The 
Nintiras of the Malay Peninsala put the mother near a fire to keep off spirits,*¥ and other tribes 
pass the new-born ehild over fire.*® : 


The Karens of Burma set a burning torch at each end of the back-bone, er other bone, kept 
as & memorial, and walk round the bone in procession.®® The Chinese let off crackers on the 
Chinese New-year’s Day to frighten evil spirits,“ and crackers are often fired from Chinese boats 
to dispel evil influences.“ At their weddings the Chinese hold lighted torehes before the bride, 
even at noon-day. In August, on the full-moon day, the Japanese hold a feast of lanterns, 
when they light the graves of the dead.* In Central Asia to spit on fire is a sin. To blow out 
a light is a breach of manners among the Kirghis of Central Asia.“ In Turkist&n, for eight 
days after a birth, a lamp is kept barning near the child to keep off the evil eye.* The Tartars 
pass the staffs of the dead between two fires.“ 


In Melanesia no one goes out at night for fear of spirits without a light, which ghosts 
fear.4?7 In Polynesia the only fire that is allowed at night is a light in the lying-in room.‘ 
When they have no liquor to offer the gods, the Samoan Islanders raise a bright fire at the 
evening meal, and call on the family gods to help, and on the gods of the sea to pass over 
the land, and take its diseases away with them.** The Philippine islanders bury the dead in 
the fields, and, for many days, keep fires burning im the dead man’s howse, that he may not 
come to take those that are left alive.5¢ Actual cautery is a common cure among the savage 
tribes of Polynesia: it is specially used to cure rbeumatism. The Australians burn the 
skin with a lighted stick in grief for a chief or relation.= Some wild Australian tribes 
believe in spirits or ghosts, and consider that fire keeps away spirits.°* The Australians burn 
large fires at the grave, sometimes for a month: the original reason is probably to scare the 
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spirit: the belief now is that it is out of kindness to the dead, who feels cold.§8 The Austra- 
lians, who believe that the evil spirit Cienga prowls about at night, will not leave their fires.54 





In Madagascar, at the beginning of the new year, small bundles of dry grass are 
stened to the ends of bamboos, and then lighted and carried about the towns In: 
Madagascar, on first leaving the house, the child is carried over a fire at the door.®* Fire 
doctors are famous in North Africa. The doctor generally keeps with him a little charcoal : 
fire, bellows and irons. When a patient, thinking himself bewitched, comes to the doctor, 
he makes the patient lie down, and draws aside the clothes from his back, and heating 
his rod of iron red-hot he draws it with a hissing sound across the back and Joins of the sick . 
person in the name of God.” In Morocco fire is applied to the temples, the neck and the part 
behind the ears to cure eye-disease.5® In Basutoland fires are burnt round the crops to keep off 
spirits, and if.a child walks on a grave the mother lights a fire at its feet.5° When the Hottentot : 
is away hunting, the wife kindlesa fire. She watches it and does nothing else. If the fire goes. 
out the husband has no luck.6© The Abyssinian Christians, according to Barbosa (1500-1514), 
had a baptism of fire, marking themselves on the temples and forehead with fire,®! 


The South American Indians carry brands at night to keep off demons. In Mexico, on 
the fifth of the unlucky days that come every fourth year, people made their children pass 
through fire. The King of Mexico was enthroned before the divine hearth.* Among the 
Greenlanders an old woman followed the corpse with a firebrand, saying, “ there is nothing more 
to be got here.”® 


Greek children were carried round fire. The Romans had a strong faith in the spirit- 
scaring power of fire. Nothing is 80 good in a pestilence as to kindle fires :®7 fire is the best cure 
for convulsions. In eclipses they threw fire-brands into the air to frighten the spirit which 
was eating the sun or the moon.” They made their flocks and herds pass through fire, and the 
people leaped over fire.” Roman mourners stepped across a fire. The unfading Vestal lamp 
was to keep off spirits.” So when a candle went ont, the smell of its snuff caused untimely 
travail.’2 The torch was the symbol both of marriage and of death.?8 Fire was placed at the 
door and touched by the newly married pair.’4 


At Constantinople lamps continually burn round the sacred tomb of Eyib.”5 In Sardinia 
in early spring the children leap through fires.” Formerly in Skandinavia sacred fire was kept 
burning night and day.?”7_ In Skandinavia, till a child is baptized the lamp must never go out, 
lest the trolls should steal the child. A live coal is thrown after a woman who is going to be 
churched, to prevent her being bewitched, and a live coal is also thrown after a witch when she 
leaves a house, that her familiar may not stay behind.7® In Sweden it is believed that no one 
should take a child in his hands withont first touching fire,”” The Russian bishop waves 
candles over his congregations in the form of a cross.8° The main duty of the Russian reader, 
the lowest rank of Russian clergy, is to hold a candle.®! In consecrating a Russian church each 
of the priests, deacons, and readers, and every member of the congregation holds a candle.®2 In 
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Russia, on the 29th of August (1700), horses were passed through fire.83 In Roman Catholic 
churches, at the time of baptism, a lighted candle is put into the child’s hand. Candles are 
lighted in the sick room, when the Roman Catholic priest gives the sick person the Sacrament,% 
In Germany a light is burnt in the lying-in room till the child is baptized.86 The Pope every 
year, when he blesses the world from the balcony of St. Peter’s at Rome, holds a lighted taper, 
and when a Cardinal curses the heretics, a bell tolls, and the Pope throws the taper among the 
people.’ In Iceland fire is carried five times round the land to keep off evil spirits.5° 





In Iretand, till 1700, people and cattle were passed through the Sun, or Beltine, Fires on 
Mayday und on Midsummer's Eve.®® Higgins says that children were passed through fire 
(1827), and when a cattle-disease broke out, a new fire was made and the cattle were passed 
through it.*! Fire was worshipped in Ireland and Scotland in 1596 ;®? and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, after baptism, the child was passed thrice across a fire.*3 On the leading Beltine, or Sun, 
days, that is on Mavday and on Midsummer’s-day, fires were lighted and fire was carried round 
on poles to drive off disease and mischief.* In West Scotland a great fire was lighted over a 
suicide’s body.®5 In Scotland (1790) farm servants used to go round the fields with torches 
to secure good crops. A fairy, or changling, child was burnt on the embers and the real child 
was restored.*? Witches feared fire, and were burned to death to destroy the familiar as well 
as the witch. Wax-tapers were essential in conjurations or exorcisms.°® The candles in Roman 
Catholic churehes are consecrated, sprinkled with holy water, and incensed ;* and that the 
object of lighting church candles is to drive away evil spirits appears from the following lines 
from Naogeorgus’ Popish Kingdom, f. 47 :— 

“ , ... ® wondrous force and might 
Doth in these candles lie, which, if at any time they light, 
No thunder in the skies be heard nor any devils spide, 
Nor fearful sprites that walke by night, 
Nor hurts of frost nor haile.”!© 


In England, candlesticks were held before Richard I.4 Martin in his History of the Western 
Islands, p. 116, says :—“ In this island of Lewis there was an ancient custom to make a fiery 
eircle about the houses, corn, and cattle, belonging to each particular family. A man carried 
fire in his right hand and went round. Fire was also carried around women before they are 
churched and abont children until they be christianed. They told me this fire round was an 
effectual means to preserve both the mother and the infant from the power of evil 
spirits who are ready at such times to do mischief, and who sometimes carry away the infants 
and return them meagre skeletons.” In 1845, in Inverness, a girl was hung over a fire 
to cure her of the sin of witchcraft.> According to an old English belief, if a piece of the 
Candlemas (February 2nd) candle is kept till Christmas, the devil can do no harm in the 
house. Qn the twelfth day after Christmas (in Herefordshire, 1791), English farmers used to 
go and light bonfires near wheat fields.5 In Warwickshire (1790), candles were carried round 
a field to prevent the growth of tares, darnel, and other noisome weeds.® In the last century 
fires were lighted in England to keep wheat crops from disease.’ On Firebrand Sunday, in 
England, peasants used to go to their fields with lighted torches of straw to drive bad air from 


$3 Karly History of Man, p. 295. *% Golden Manual, p. 721. 
8 Op. cit. p. 721. % Tylor’s Primitive Culiure, Vol. IT. p. 195. 
87 Madras Almanac (1840), p. 629. 88 Tylor’s Primitice Culture, Vol. II. p. 195. 
89 Leslie’s Barly Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 115. %® Higgins’ Celitc Druids, p. 181. 
21 Karly History of Man, p. 256. 92 Leslie’s Early Races of Scotiand, Vol. I. p. 114. 
9 Op, cit., loc. cit. % Op. cit. Vol. L p. 131. 
% Mitchell’s Highland Superstitions, p. 34. % Op. cit. p. 183. 
97 Scott’s Border Minstrels, p. 467. % Op. cit. p. 41. 
9 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 45. 10 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 46. 
1 Jones’ Crowns, p. 195. 2 Brand’s Popular Antéquities, Vol. II. p. 486. 
3 Op. cit. Vol. III. p. 14. 4 Chambers’ Book of Days, p. 214, 5 Op. cit. p. 55. 


6 Brand's Populir Antiquitées, Vol. I. p. 3938. 7 Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p, 124, 
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the earth.2 On St. Blaze’s Day, in England, people used to burn great fires on hills.® In 
England, on Midsummer Eve people passed through fire to be free from agues.!° Even now, in 
the north of England, fire is not allowed to go out on Holloweven, Midsummer Eve, Christmas 
Eve and New Year's Eve.!! This custom used to be observed ‘for the prosperity of state and 
people, and to dispel every kind of evil.’!2 Candles are barnt in Roman Catholic churches 
with the object of scaring spirits.!8 

(To be continued.) 


INDO-DANISH COINS. 
T. M. RANGA CHARI AND T. DESIKA CHARI. 


No authentic information exists regarding the history of the Danish Mint at Tranquebar, 
but as far as can be gathered, the Danes in India struck there no fewer than three hundred 
varieties of coins in lead, copper, silver and gold. It does not appear that there was any mint 
in the other Danish Settlements in India, viz., at Porto Novo, Serampore, or Balasore. 


Out of the three hundred varieties above mentioned only about eighty can now be obtained 
in India. Many of these were published by us in 1888,! and the rest have been recently dealt 
with by Dr. E. Hultzsch, Government Epigraphist, Bangalore.2 One remarkable piece, however, 
has hitherto remained unpublished, and that is the lead Cas of Frederick III. (A. D. 
1648-70) :— 

Obv.— The crowned monogram of the king — F. 3. 

Rev. — The Royal escutcheon of Denmark. 


By far the oldest and the most difficult to obtain of the Tranquebar issues are those in 
lead ; and when met with, they are so much oxidised, that it isscarcely possible to decipher the 
legend on them. Lead was coined into money only in the first three reigns, and the coinage 
commenced with Christian IV. in the year 1640; but the earliest lead coin bearing date, so far 
as we know, was of the year 1644. None of these lead issues bear on them the value of the 
coin, in this particular differing from the later copper coinage. The coins of Christian IV., 
indeed, have on them the legend Cas, but even then, the exact value is omitted. Unlike the 
copper issues also, the lead ones were of numerous varieties, not less than a dozen different 
kinds of coins being stated to have been struck in the reign of Frederick III. alone. Some of 
them afford a clue to the place of mintage, Tranquebar, by the presence on them of the letters 
D. B. or T.B., standing for Dansborg (the Fort at Tranquebar), or Tranqucbar; and in the reign 
of Christian V. it appears to have been usual to insert on the coins the initials of the mint 
officer: thas, W. H. (van] K. [alnien]. 


It would be both a useful and an interesting enquiry toascertain howit was that a metal so 
easily liable to decay as lead, came to be chosen as a mediam of currency during the infancy 
of the Indo-Danish Settlement. That in early days there was a scarcity of this metal ‘is 
evident from the records of the travellers who then visited India. The author of the Periplus 
mentions tin and lead among the imports of Baragaza’ (Bharéch) on the Western Coast, and of 
Nelkunda‘ (conjectured by Col. Yule to have been between Kanetti and Kolum in Travancore). 
Sir Walter Elliott also refers to a passage in Pliny, where it is stated that ‘‘ India has neither 
brass nor lead, receiving them in exchange for precious stones and pearls.’’"® The only ancient 
Hindu kingdom that is known to have possessed a lead currency was that of the Andhras, and 
Sir W. Elliott has suggested that the scarcity of bead in those days might afford some expla- 
nation for this peculiarity in the Andhra coinage.® 

11 Henderson’s Folk- Lore, p. 72. 12 Op, cit. p. 801. 13 Tylor’s Primitive Culiure, Vol. II. p. 196. 
1 ** Indo-Danish Coinsa’’: Madras Journal of Literature and Science for the Session 1888-89. 
2 Ante, Vol. XXII. pp. 116-122, 


9% The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythrean Sea, by J. W. McCrindle, M.A. (Triibner and Co. 1879) p. 122. 
4 Ibid. p. 136. 5 Numismata Orientalia — Coins of Southern India, p. 22. 6 Op. cit., loc. cit. 
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Coming to later times, we meet with a lead currency only with the advent of the several 
European powers in the Fast. The Indo-Portuguese are known to have coined lead money; 
and the English East India Company, in imitation of the Portuguese, obtained of Charles II. 
a charter authorizing them to coin, among others, ‘budgrooks’ (Port. dasarucco),” lead coins, 
which appear to have been issued by the English East India Company in the reign of 
Charles If. and in those of the first three Georges, for currency in the Settlement at Bombay.® 
Whether the scarcity of lead, felt in the early centuries of the Christian era, continued up to so 
late a period as the 16th and 17th centuries, isnot known; but it is not improbable that lead was 
still popular as a medium of currency, and it was perhaps to suit this taste of their customers 
that the earliest Huropean Power in India, the Portuguese, struck lead coins. The English 
and the Indo-Danish Companies appear to have copied the Indo-Portuguese in this respect. 


It is not known why this currency was subsequently abandoned, but it is remarkable 
that all the European powers began to give it up just about the same time. 


‘ Copper coins appear to have been issued from the Indo-Danish Mins for the first time in 
the reign of Frederick III., the earliest copper coin bearing date being of the year 1667 A. D. 


The late Lieut.-General Pearse sent us a drawing of a large tutenag coin which he 
believed to have been issued in the reign of Christian IV. (1588-1648) :— 


Oév. — The crowned cipher of the king (4 ‘ 
T. R. 
Rev. — C. A. Ss. 
1644. 
But we have not hitherto met with this, or any other tuéenag coins from the Danish Mint. 


As in the lead, so in the copper, coinage of Tranquebar, the exact value was not designated 
on the coins in the reigns of Frederick III. and Christian V., and the first attempt made 
at giving this was in the reign of Frederick IV. (1699-1730), who issued 10, 4 and 2 KAS pieces. 
This system continued till 1845, the date of the final cessation of the Danish Power in India, 


None of the published lists, however, refer to, nor have we been able to obtain, X. 
KAS pieces of the reigns of Frederick V. (1746-1766), or of Christian VI. (1730-1746). But 
during the long reign of Christian VII. two typesof X. KAS were issued. The earlier variety 
had on its obverse the double linked monogram of the king gS and on its reverse the monogram 


of the Dansk A statisk Compagni 10).6 with the date and value. The later variety had on its obverse 
the single crowned monogram (7 and on the reverse the value and the date. | 


Likewise there were two varieties of IV. KAS, both bearing on their obverse the mono- 
gram /7. On the reverse of the earlier variety were figured the monogram of the Company 


and the date and the value, but on that of the later variety the date and value alone appeared 
without the monogram. When this change took place, and whether it pointed to a total 
release of all their claims by the Danish Company in the East Indian Danish Settlements in 
favor of the Crown, are matters as to which it is not possible to obtain any exact information, 


From 1808:to 1814, the Fort and Town of Tranquebar were, owing to hostilities between 
the mother countries, taken possession of and retained by the Madras Army. During this 
period no coins at all were issued, the Danes having naturally suspended operations. Tran- 
quebar was restored to the Danish Power in 1814. 


Silver coins began to be struck in the reign of Christian V. (1670-1699), and the earliest 
known coins are the five and two /fanos of 1683. The silver currency thus started in fanos, 


1 History of the Coinage of the East India Company (Government Press, Madras), by Edgar Thurston, Esq., 


pp. 16 and 17. 
8 Ibid. pp. 19, 25, 26 and 38. 
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conformably to the then popular monetary system of India, was superseded in 1755, by the 
introduction of the one and two royaliner. The change was, however, only nominal, the value 
of the royalin continuing to be nearly equal to one-eighth of a rupee. In 1816 a return was 
made to the old nomenclature fanos, which continued till 1818, from which year, the Danish 
Mint ceased to coin silver. 

So far as we know, there were no Indo-Danish gold fanams, and the only gold coin 
that appears to have been struck was the pagoda of Christian VII. :— 


Obv. — The crowned monogram of the king Ga on 8 granulated surface. 


Rev. — An Indian idol. 


From the description given of it in the accompanying list of the Copenhagen Collection, 
it appears that the pagoda of Christian VII. must have resembled in appearance and size the 
earlier variety of the Star Pagoda (Pulivardhan) of the English Kast India Company. 


Another gold coin is mentioned in the Copenhagen Royal Coin Cabinet Catalogue :— 

Obv.— The crowned monogram of the king a F 

Rev. —z, the Persian initial, of Haidar, so familiar to collectors of Mysore coins of the 
Muhammadan Usurpation period. 


This coin is of very great interest, as tending to shew that the Danish power in the 
East did homage to the Mysore Usurper, consistently with the unambitious policy of peace 
adopted by them in their dealings with the dominant Indian Powers. 

We now append a list of the Indo-Danish coins in the Royal Coin Cabinet, Denmark, 
probably the largest known collection of these coins. The list was furnished in March 1884, by 
Mr.C. F, Herbert, Inspector of the Royal Coin Cabinet at Copenhagen, to the late Lieut.-General 
Pearse, who kindly placed at our disposal his notes on Indo-Danish coins, inclnding the 
list. Both have been of material help in the preparation of this paper. 


Coins of the Danish Colony in East India (Tranquebar). 
(B. signifies the work Beskrivelse over danske Mynter og Medailler iden Kgl Samling. 
Kjébenhavn, 1791, in folio, in which many of the coins are engraved.) 
Christian IV., 1588-1648. 
Lead. 


1. Obv. — The king’s crowned cipher, be : 
Rev. — T.R. CAS, 1644 (Tranquebar cash), 
2. Obv.— As No. 1. 


Rev. — Cas. 
3. Obv.—As No. ], 


—/—. 
Rev. — {HS (B. Tab. XXV. No. 82), 


Frederick III., 1648-1670. 


Oopper. 
1. Obv,— The king’s crowned cipher: beneath CAS, 1667. 
Rev. — The Norse Lion. 
2. Similar, but without year and of smaller size (B. Tab. XXI. 13), 
Lead. 
All with the same obverse: crowned F. 3, 
8. Rev. — A lion and nine hearts (arms of Cimbria). 


4, Rev. — A swan and §. (arms of Stormorn). 
5. Rev. — A Lamb of God (arms of Gothia). 
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6. 
7. 
&, 
9, 


10. 
11, 


1b. 


Rev. — A nettle (arms of Holstein). 
Rev. — A crowned stock-fish and A (arms of Iceland). 
Rev. — A rose. 


Rev. — A cross: +- 
Rev. — A cross and the letters I. C.: ale 


Rev. — D. B. (perhaps Dansborg) and an indistinct indication of the year. 
Christian V., 1670-1699. 
Copper. 
Obv. — The king’s cipher set two-fold under a crown, between 8 — 9 (1689). 
Rev. — Crowned D. O. C. between W.—H. and beneath v. K.(B. Tab. XXV. No. 18). 


Similar, from the year 1691. 
Obv. — The king’s crowned double cipher. | 


Rev. — Crowned ! De’ © © (B. Tab. XXI. No. 19). 


3, 4. Similar, from the years 1694 and 1697 (B. Tab. XXXV. 11, No. 15 and XLI. No. 3). 


Lead. 
Ov. — Crowned 16 Ga 87. 


Rev. — Crowned ei oe 


Obv. — Crowned 8 eS 9. 

Rev. — Crowned W. D.O.C. H. K. 
Obv, — Crowned /§ 

Rev. — Crowned D. O. C. 


Obv. — &. 
Rev. I 


Frederick IV., 1699-1730. 


Silver. 
Double Fano. 


Odv. — Crowned 17 # 31. 
Rev. — The Norse Lion. 


12 
This coin was struck before the king’s death - 1730 was known in India. 


2. 


Fano (§ Rupee). 
Obv. — Crowned 17 # 30. 


Rev. — The Norse Lion (B. Tab. XXTX. No, 7). 
Copper. 
Obv. — The king’s crowned double cipher. 


DOC 
Rev. — Crowned 10 


Kass. 
Obv. Ne As No. 3: 
DOC 
Rev, — 4 Kas. 
Obv. — As No. 3. 


DOC 
Rev.— 2 Kas. 
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6. (Kas). 

Obv. — As No. 3. 

Rev, — Crowned DOC. 
7. (Kas). 

Obv. — Crowned q. 


Rev. — Crowned DOC. (B. Tab. XXIX. No. 17-19). 





Christian VI., 1780-1746. 


Silver. | 
1. Double Fano. | 


Obv. — Crowned 17 6° 31. 


Rev, — The Norse Lion (B. Tab. XIII. No, 3). 
2. Fano, of similar type and same year. 


Copper. 
3. 4 Kas. 


Obv, — Crowned (6 ‘ 


Rev. — Crowned ys (Dansk Asiatisk Compagnie). (B. Tab. XIV. No. 10.) 


4, 2Kas. Similar type but ys (B. Tab. XIV. No. 11). 


5. (Kas). Similar type but TJX? (B. Tab. XIV. No. 12). 
6. (Kas). J 
Obv. — Crowned 17 6 31. 
"Rev, — The Norse Lion. 
7. (Kas). Similar from the year 1732. 
(Kas). 
Obv. — (6 P 
Rev. — 
9. (Kas). 


Obv. — 6. 


Rev. — &B ( = Tranquebar). 


Frederick V., 1746-1766. 


Silver. 
1, 2 Royaliner (= Fanos). 


Odv. — Crowned es 


Rev. — The value and beneath, the crowned Danish escutcheon between 17-55 
(B. Tub. XTX. No. 28). 


2-7, Similar, 1756, 1762, 1764 (B. Tad. XIX. No. 24). 
1765-1766 and sine anno. 


C. : 
16. 4 Kas. oan 


Obv. — Crowned &. 
Rev. — Crowned 17 Ue 61 (B. Tab. XIX. No. 18). 
17, 4Kas. Similar from the year 1768 (B. Tab. XIX. INo. 18). 


‘ 


\ 
\ 
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18. Kas. 
Oév. — As No. 16. 


Rev. — Crowned 17 BS 61. 
Christian VII., 1766-1808. 


Gold. 
1. Pagoda. 
Obv. — Crowned (le 
Rev. — Indian idol (weight 1 ducat). 
2. Pagoda. 
Obv, — Crowned (a : 
Rev. — (, the Persian H (Haidar ‘Ali). 
This coin is not known in the Danish Collections. The description is taken from 
Neueste Minzkunde Abbildung und: Beschreibung der jetzt coursirenden Gold und 
silbermiinzen. Aster Band (Liepzig 1853) Taf. LIX, No. l. 


Silver. 
8. 2 Royaliner. 
Obv. — Crowned (a : 


Rev. — The value over the Danish escutcheon between 17 — 67. 
4-28. Similar from 1768, 1770, ’71, ’72, 73, ’74, °75 (B. Tab. XIII. 5), 1776, 79, ’80, ’81, 


"83, °84, ’86 (variant 178°), ’87, ’88, '89, '92, "94, ’95, '96, '97, ’99 and 1807. 


29. Royalin. Similar type as No. 3 from the year 1767. 
80-55. Similar from 1768, ’69, ’70 (B. Tad, XIII. 3), 1771, ’73, ’74, 75, °76, ’79, ’80, ’81, 
"83, ’84, 86, 17—®?, "87, 788, ’89, 91, ’92, °93, °94, °95, ’96, 97, ’99 and 1807. 
Copper. 
56. 10 Kas. al 
Obv, — Crowned YY. 


Rev. — 10 KAS 
A° 1768. 


57, 58. Similar from 1770 and 1777 (B. Taé, XIII. 9). 
59, 10 Kas. 

Obv. — As No. 56. 

x 
Rev. — Kas 
1786 

60,61. Similar from 1788-1790. 
62, 4 Kas. 

Obv. — Crowned /7 


Rev. — Crowned 17 De 67. 


63-65, Similar from 1768, 1770 (B. Tab, XII. No. 11) and 1777. 
66. 4 Kas. 
Obv. — Crowned Ga : 


IV 
Rev. — Kas 
1782 


6775. Similar from 1786, var. "5°, 1787, 1788, ’89 °90, 97, °99, 1800, 1807. 
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76. 2 Kas. 
Obv. — Crowned (7. 


Rev. — Crowned 17 DE sy (B. Tab, XIII. 15). 


77. Similar with 17 Is 70. 


78,79 Kas. 
Oév. — Crowned a , 


Rev. — Crowned 17 Bs 77; and similar from 1780 (B. Tad, XIII. 16). 


_ Frederick VI., 1808-1839. 


Sslver. 
1. 2 Fano. | 
Obv. — Crowned R : ; 
* 9 s Wi 
Rev. — FANO 
1816 


2. Similar from 1818, me hae 2 | 
3,4. Fano. Similar type as No. 1, but the value F her from 1816.and 1818. © 


oe Copper. 
5. 10 Kas, ai 
. Q0bd..— As,No. 1. 
*“X* 
Rev. — KAS‘ ° | 
1816 
6-8. Similar from 1822, 1888 and 1839. 
9. 4 Kas. 
Oébv. — As No. 1. 
# 1V ® 
Rev. — Kas 
1815 
40-24, Similar from 1816, '17,.'20,-’22, ’28, *24, °25,:°30, ’31, 82, '38 34, '37, ’38, and ’39, 
Obv. — As No. 1. 


] 
Rev. — KAS 
1819 so 
Christian VIII., 1839-1848. e 4 
Copper. 
1. 10 Kas. si ss 
Obv. — Crowned &. 
“x? 
Rev. — KAS 
1842 ---: 7°, - 
2. 4 Kas. ‘ 
Obv. — As No. 1. — 
2 lV 2 
Rev. — KAS 
1840 


8 Similar from 184], ’42, 43, ’44 and ’45. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND custom. ae 


* 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC.8. a eee \ 
(Continued from p, 23.) Se ees 
Ce, 


° s 7 : 
wf ou : “ a a N a 
(b) Water. Trl See Se 


EXT to fire in power of driving away spirits comes water. Water drives off the spirit of 
thirst ; it refreshes the fainting ; it restores life to those in a swoon, On this power 

over diseases, — that is over evil spirits, — the claim of water as the great purifier seems 
to rest. The endless bathing of the high class Hindu has its root in the necessity for 
scariag evil spirits, not in the desire for personal cleanliness. The throwing of water at great 
ceremonies, and the washing of the feet before entering a house, seem to be done with the object 
of driving off spirits. The worship of sacred rivers and pools has the same object.1§ 
Among the Thana Vadvals, when a child is supposed to be affected by the evil eye, water and 
salt are waved round its face and thrown away.!6 Among the Khonds, if a woman is possessed 
by the spirit of barrenness, she goes to where twostreams meet, and is sprinkled with water.!7 
So water is poured into the mouth of the dying Khond — originally it would seem to keep the 
spirit from coming back, now apparently to keep evil spirits from entering the dead body. 
A part of the belief that spirits fear water is that spirits cannot pass through water. 
This seems to be the original reason for the Brahman practice of sprinkling water round 
their dishes before eating; of the Maratha practice of throwing the stone of life backwards 
into a pool of water, and of the more general practice of carrying the ashes into a river, 
or into the sea. So gods, whose festival is over, are borne into deep water and left there. 
So Hindas troubled with a disease make tiny ships, fill them with offerings, and set them 
to sea that the disease spirit may start in the boat, and may not return.!® The belief in 
holy water is wide-spread in India. The Jews have holy water in their temples, and 
among many classes water, which has been touched by the religious teacher, or in which 
the édlagrdm stone has been dipped, is believed to have special purifying powers. In 
Western India, no orthodox Brihman begins his meal, until he had thrice sipped water in which 
a sdlagrdm stone has been washed.’ The Kinara Burnds are visited by their Lingayat 
priest on the Sravan (July-August) new moon, In each house the priest's feet are washed, and 
the water is drunk by the household, each of whom receivesa gift of cow-dung ashes. Among the 
Kanara Satarkars, onthe fourth day after a birth and onthe third day after a death, the family is 
cleansed by water brought from the family priest.2° The K&thkars, an early tribe in Kanara, 





% Examples of throwing or scattering water at great ceremonies are given in the text below. Three may, 
however, be recorded here from early tribes. At marriages the fathers among the Kurs of West Bengal wash the 
feet of the young couple (Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p, 234). The Gonds sprinkle water before the 
bride and bridegroom, and the bride and bridegroom blow water on each other (Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the 
Central Provinces, App, I. p. 5). In Bombay in launching a boat when the rains are over the Ratnagiri boatmen 
shout ‘ Aliah’ and dash handfuls of water over each other (MS. notes). 

%6 In many places of Hindu pilgrimage the holiest spot is a pool called Réma’s Pool. Western India has three 
famous Rima’s Pools at Nasik, at Sdpfra near Bassein, and at Gdkarn in North Kanara. The pool is always, 
wherever found, sacred to Rama, and there he bathed. But the basis of the sacredness of the pool is not the fact 
that it has been honoured by Rama bathing in it, but that its water had power to purify even Rama, who was 
haunted by the most dreaded of spirits — a dead Brihman, the giant RAvana, whom he had slain. The tradition, 
that Rama bathed to free himself from this haunting spirit does not remain at Nasik or at Sépéra. It is fresh in 
Gékarn. Whoever bathes in the Gékarn pool will be freed from the sin, even of Brfhman murder. This instance 
shows the origin of the worship of wells common over the world, nowhere more common than in India. It also 
shews that sin is possession by an evil spirit, and that a pilgrim can be cleansed from sin by water, because water 
drives out evil spirits. 

16 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 17 Macpheraon’s Khonda, p. 71. 

18 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 127. 

19 This tértha water, is suppoeed to remove diseages and prolong life. The Sanskrit text which the Brdéhmans 
repeat, while sipping the water, is significant of this belief. It is: ‘‘ Akdlamrutynharanam, sarvavyddhivindshanam 
Fichnupidédakam tirtham jatharé uh drosenwanore — that is, “I drink this Vishnu’s feet water, which checks 
antimely death and removes disease.” % Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. XV. pp. 241,242, ~ 
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are purified after a birth or a death by drinking water, which has been touched by a Havik 
Brihman.?! In Dharwir the Swamis give their followers holy water before meale,and when 
an infant is bathed, the mother. waves drops of water round its face, and says : — “* May you live 
long.’’22, A Kurubar, or Dharwar, shepherd in search of merit washes his teacher’s toes and with 
the water bathes his owneyes. The teacher says :—‘ You are sure to go to Siva’s heaven; all evih 
is scared out of you.”23 In 1790, Moore* notices that the Musalmin Nawab of Savanir in the 
Bombay Karnatak never drank any water, except what came from the Ganges. The water was 
drunk by the Nawab, not from any motive of piety, but because of its medicinal properties, The 
Shélapur Pafichals sprinkle the child with water as soon as it is born. Among the Gujarat 
Vanis, when the bridegroom on horseback reaches the bride’s marriage porch, her mother comes 
out, waves a pot full of water round the boy's head, and spills it over the horse’s legs.% At the 
birth of a Dekhan Ramést child, women-neighbours of any caste come and pour many pots of 
water in front of the door.2”7 When the Bangdis, or shepherd blanket-weavers of Ahmadnagar, go 
to visit one of their gods they throw a handful of water at his feet, bow and withdraw. In 
Southern India holy water is sprinkled onthe moarners’ heads, and mourners are made to drink 
holy water on the tenth day after a death.” Brahmans, at their morning bath, cast water on the 
ground to destroy the demons who war with the gods.8° Brahmans also offer tarpan, — that is, 
they pour out water, —for their ancestors and for heavenly spirits.51_ When the Khonds wish to 
consult a priest they dash water or him, — that is, they scare the evil spirits from his 

neighbourhood. The priest sneezes, and the good spimt comes into him and the Khonds 

listen.52. The Parsis hold that water purifies women at child-birth, heals sickness, and scares 
spirits.°5 They believe that rain frightens sickness and death,*4 and they use holy 

water, over which prayers have been said.5® The Parsis have pdavydb, or holy water, which, 
with prayers, removes all impurities.°6 The bath in the early morning is binding om 
the Jew, because when he is asleep evil spirits have rested on him.5? When a Jew 

became unclean, by touching a dead body, he and his house were sprinkled with the water of 
separation. This was made with the ashes of a red heifer, cedar and scarlet 58 


The Buddhists of Ceylon sprinkle holy water on the worshipper.» This holy water is pre- 
pared by four priests, who sit before dawn in the river Ganorus. On the first sign of dawn (light 
or fire which chases spirits) with a golden sword (spirits fear gold) they draw acircle (spirits fear 
a circle) in the water and fill the pitcher from the inside of the circle. The Burmese believe 
that spirits cannot cross ranning water, and stretch threads over brooks to help them to cross.*! 
The Burmese, while using the first bucket of bathing water, say Pali prayers with the object of 
guarding against sickness.“ At his crowning the Burman king was sprinkled with holy water. 
The Malays wash new-born infants.44 The Chinese Mandarin washes his hands before making 
offerings to the gods.45 In China, at the endof a feast, waiters go round with basins of hot water, 
and the guests wash their hands and faces. Among the Musalmans of Turkistin, before prayers, 
the hands and face are washed, especially the seven openings, e. g., the eyes, ears, nostrils and 
mouth,‘6 


In Melanesia, charmed bones and leaves are steeped in water to drive out the evil 
spirit.4? Polynesian priests consider sea-water pure owing to its containing salt, and from 





31 Op, cit. Vol. XV. p. 347. 23 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 50. 38 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 182. 
2% Moore’s Narratives, p. 248. 2% Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXIV. p. 125. 36 From MS. notes. 

27 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 415. 3% Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 98. 

29 Dubois, Vol. II. p. 216. 8° Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 124, 

31 Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. II. p. 68. 83 Spencer’s Princ. of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 245. 

33 Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, p. 32. % Vendidid Furgard, Vol. XXI. 

8% Bleek’s Vispered, p. 10. 8 Dabistdn, Vol. I. p. 345. 

37 Mill’s Britésh Jews in Spencer’s Princ, of Sociology, App. p. 6. 33 Numbers, XIX. 

39 Leslie's Eurly Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 119. #0 Op. cté. Vol. I. pp. 506, 507. 

41 Tylor’a Primitive Culture, Vol. I. p. 442. ¢3 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. I. p. 87. 
43 Op. cit. Vol. IL. p. 430. #¢ Tylor'’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p. 430. 5 Gray's China, Vol. L p. 89, 


#6 Schuyler’s Turkistdn, Vol. L p. 121. t? Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. X. p. 284, 
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it prepare a holy water to lighten pain and remove disease.“® The Papuans of New 
Guinea, when they mean to be peaceful, sprinkle water over their heads.“ The New 
Zealanders wash new-born infants,5°> At Gainea (in 1562),5) a captain of negroes came up to a 
British ship in a canoe, hollowed like a trough to feed hogs in. He stopped at some distance, 
and put water on his cheek, and would not come near till the English Captain did the same. 


Holy water is used in Madagascar,®? and while building a royal house the chief post is 
sprinkled with holy water by the king. The Buras of East Africa, to clear the road, squirt 
water from their mouths over any one about to start on a journey.4 Among the Zulus, when 
an epidemic breaks out, a doctor passes through the town with a bunch of boughs followed by a 
man with a large bowl of water, and sprinkles the water on the door of every house. Nile 
water cures children of rickets.56 Among the Nubians of Africa the best medicine is water, ju 
which leaves of papu with texts. from the Korin have been washed.5? The Bongos of the 
White Nile sprinkle the sick with boiling water.°8 Among the Matambe negroes the widow is 
ducked in a pond to scare the husband’s spirit and remove the risk in a second marriage.*® The 
Mongols, the Africans and the people of Guinea use holy water. 


In the elaborate Mexican baptism the early object to drive out evil spirits is hidden by 
much that is more modern: still, that the object is to drive evil out of every limb is shewn by 
the detail of touching the babe on the breast and crown, while the nurse says: — “ Whoever 
thou art in this child, begone, leave it, put thyself apart.’’*! The Peruvians have a yearly 
sprinkling with water on the first day of the September moon.® 


The Greeks used holy water mixed with salt. The perirantocrion, or holy-water vessel, 
was generally placed at the entrance to the Greek temple.“ The Romans used to poar 
out libations of water at the end of every feast. In some of the higher masonry degrees 
the candidate is purified by water, nominally to cleanse him from the taint of the lower 
condition. In consecrating the throne, or altar-table, in a Russian church the wood is 
washed with holy, water and wet with wine and then dried. In the Russian church at 
baptism the priest blows on the brows, lips and breast of the child, and says three times : — 
‘« May every evil and unclean spirit that has concealed itself and taken its abode in his breast, 
depart.”®7 The Russian priest consecrates water for baptism by passing his hand three times 
over it, making asign of the cross, blowing on it, and signing the surface with a feather dipped in 
holy oil.6° In Russia water is male holy by dipping the cross into it. The drops that fall from the 
wetted cross are sprinkled on the bell. The Russian Bishop, after he puts on his robe, has water 
poured over his hands.” In giving the Sacrament, the Roman Catholic priest washes his hands.”! 
At the Roman Catholic lay baptism, when a priest cannot be found and the child is dying, the 
child may be baptized with common water.” Holy water is sprinkled on the Roman Catholic 
bride and bridegroom.”? In the Roman Catholic ritual the sick man drinks water in which 
the priest has washed his hands.” In Brandenburg, peasants pour water at the door 
after the coffin to prevent the ghost from walking.’”® It is a common belief in Europe that 
spirits cannot cross running water.’ In the South of Scotland, about the beginning of this 
century, all but the profane, before going to bed, set a tub or pail of water for the good spirit 





43 Fornander’s Polynesian Races, Vol. I. p. 216. 49 Karl’s Papuans, p. 18. 

8 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 431. 51 Voyages, Vol, VII. p. 297. 

53 Sibree’s Madaguscar, p. 219. 83 Op. cit. p. 287. 

%& New’s Kast Ajrica, p. 479. 5 Gardiner’s Zulus, p. 93. 

88 Parson’s Travels, p. 312. 8% Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. II. p. 32. 
38 Op. cit. Vol I. p. 309. #5 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 23. 

6 Op. cit. Vol. IL. pp. 481-438. 61 Bancroft, Vol. III. pp. 372-376, 

62 Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 16, 63 Fornander’s Polynesian Races, Vol. I. p. 117. 
€ QGibbon’s Decline and Fall, Vol. IL. p. 20. 66 Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 3. 

66 Mra, Romanoff’s Rites and Customs of the Greeco- Rassian Church, p. 91. &7 Op. cit. p. 68. 

6 Op. cit. p. 70. 69 Op. cit. p. 277. 79 Op. cit. p. 424. 7 Golden Manual, p. 260. 
72 Op. cit. p. 17. 73 Op. cit. p. 703. 1 Op, cit. p. 721. 


75 Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p. 217. 76 Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 77. 
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to bathe in (originally to keep off evil spirits).7”7_ For the same reason the hands and feet of the 
dead were washed.’® The Irish made sheep swim on the first Sunday in August.” Well- 
worship was common in Scotland till comparatively recent times. The epileptic were carried 
round the well three times, and pieces of rags from the sick were brought to the well.°® When 
their oxen, sheep, or horses were sick, the people of Orkney sprinkled them with water, called 
by them forespoken water. They also sprinkled their boats with forespoken water, when they 
did not prosper or succeed in their fishing.®! In England, in 1620, water from a smith’s forge 
was believed to cure splenetic affections, passion and madness.@ Christian baptism in some parts 
of Europe is believed to drive out an evil spirit. So in Germany the peasants are in great 
fear that spirits will get into the child between birth and baptism,® and so the Roman | 
Catholic priest in baptizing the child orders Satan to begono. Holy water is used both by 
the Greek and the Roman Churches to drive out demons.** The following spell, enumerating 
the names of spirit-scaring articles, is from Herrick’s Hesperides, p, 304 :— 


‘* Holy water come and bring, 
Cast in salt for seasoning, 
Set the brush for sprinkling, 
Sacred spittle bring ye hither, 
Meale and it now mix together, 
And a little ovl to either. 
Give the ¢apers here their light, 
Ring the saint’s dells to affright 
Far from hence the devil sprite.” 


In early England holy water was given to mend sick patients,96 and was (A. D. 600) sprinkled, 
over pagan fanes to make them Christian.8’ In England, if a child cries when he is being 
baptized, people say it is the voice of the evil spirit being scared out of the child.8 In the 
north of England it is believed that a sickly child’s health is improved by baptism, and in 
Northumberland old people say of sickly infants : — “‘ A child never thrives till he is christened.’’8® 
In Wales, water was taken to fill the font from holy wells,® and a well in Innes Maree, in West. 
Scotland, cured Innatics.*! Southring water waga great cure in Iingland (1560) for people 
taken with the faery.*2 A cure for rheumatism in the north of England is to tie the sick in a 
blanket and set the sufferer in a running stream.™ Throwing the patient into the sea was a 
great cure for madness in the Scotch Highlands. In the English form of baptism in use till 
1550 the following words occur :— ‘“ I command the unclean spirit to come out and depart.’’ % 
In Lancashire, in England, it is unlucky to let a cat die in the house: a dying cat is 
drowned. In Yorkshire, hot water is poured over the door steps as the bride and bride- 
groom drive away.®”7 In Cornwall, the disordered in mind are seated on the brink of a pool 
filled with water from St. Nun’s Well: a sudden blowon the breast then knocks the patients into 
the water where they are left till their fury fades. They are next taken to church, and masses are 
said over them,®® Water stops all spells : so if youcan puta brook between you and a fiend 
you are safe. So “the running stream dissolved the spell.’’!0 
(To be continued.) 





77 Scott’s Border Minstrels, p. 458. 7 Op, cit. p. 368. 79 Brand’s Populer Antiquities, Vol. IT. p. 37. 
80 Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, pp. 160,161. Sootch wells were tapestried with rags; apparently the ides 
was that the disease-spirit came in the rag, and was either driven out or imprisoned by the guardian water spirit. 


81 Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 894. 82 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 461. 

88 Tylor’s Primitive Culiure, Vol. I. p. 116. % Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 441. 

% Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. III. pp. 58, 59. 8 Op. cit. Vol. III. p. 140. 

87 Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 244, 88 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 16. 89 Op. cit. p. 15. 
© Mitchell’s Highland Supersttiions, p. 24. 1 Op. cit. p. 3. 92 Henderson’s Folk- Lore, p. 141. 
98 Op. cit. p. 161. ® Mitchell’s Highland Superstitions, p. 19. 

% Spencer’s Princ. of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 260. % Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 111. 

87 Op. cit. p. 201. % Op. cit. p. 142. 


% Note 20 to Lays of the Last Minstrel. 1@ Soott’s Lays of the Last Minsirel, Vol. III. p. 13. 
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BY A. BARTH OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Translated from the French by Dr. James Morison.) 
(Continued from Vol. XXIII. p. 374.) 








Bot the chief publication of these last years, on the Atharva-Veda is its proper ritual work, the 
Kausika-sttra, edited by Prof. Bloomfield.! Long waited for with impatience, and appreciated 
at its full value before it appeared, thanks to what Profs. Weber and Bloomfield had extracted 
or permitted others to extract from it, it has not belied the expectations which were formed of 
it. The editer has surrounded himself with all the manuscript sources known, and has used 
them all to good advantage. He has published all that remains, all at least that is yet legible 
in the valuable comment of Darila, first made known by Prof. Weber, and has given copious 
extracts from the gloss of Keéava, another commentator. In a learned preface, he has carefully 
distinguisked the different layers of his text, and has laid bare the old foundation of curions 
practices, which is as it were the kernel. The history of the Atharva-Veda, after these investi- 
gations, appears with an outline, which, if not quite new, is drawn with more firmness than 
in the past. It is a modern Veda, in the sense that it is only at a comparatively late time that 
it was pat to use as another Veda, that it was furnished with all that a Veda should have; but 
as to its sabstance, it is an ancient, a very ancient text, which for other rites than the great 
sacrifices was not less celebrated nor held less sacred. As to the aid which Prof. Bloomfield’s 
publication gives tothe interpretation of these old texts, it would be hard to exaggerate its 
value. To make this clear to our minds we need only compare a translation in which this 
help coald be employed, with another where it was wanting; for instance, the seventh book of 
M. Henry with his thirteenth. In this respect it is hardly likely that we need look for so much 
from tke Commentary of Siyana, which Mr. Shankar Pandit is preparing to publish. To the 
Atharva-Veda there have gradually been attached those Upanishads, which we may call floating, 
those which are not bound ap witha body of Vedic writings still preserved, and whose number 
has gone on increasing.2 Among those which belong to this class and which must be accepted 
as ancient, is the Katha Upantskad, a curious Hindu speculation on the problem of life and 
death, which Prof. Whitney has translated afresh. Colonel Jacob, who has devoted himself 
enthusiastically to the study of this class of philosophic literature, has published a general 
concordance, in which every word and every phrase, however unimportant, is registered, with a 
complete caumeration of all the passages. This storehouse, which embraces texts of all ages, 
and omits none of any valae, includes also the Bhagavadgité, which Col. Jacob was well advised 
to admit. The number of texts extracted is 67, or by another mode of reckoning only 56, 
and must have involved an immense amount of labour, since the author has not only collected 
from the printed material, but has corrected it by the manuscripts, and has very often been 
obliged to make a critical text anew, the first editions, notably those in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
being often very faulty. This Kosa of Col. Jacob will henceforward be indispensable as a work- 
ing tool to all students of Hindu philosophy. We also owe to Col. Jacob excellent editions 
of the Mahdndirdyana Upanishad, and eleven other Upanishads of the Atharva Veda, with 


1 Maurice Bloomfield, The Kausika-Sttra of the Atharva-Veda, with Eatracts from the Commentaries of Darila 
and Kesava; forming the XIVth volume of the Journ. Americ. Orient. Soc. New Haven, 1890. 

2 This process of attachment has been carried on still further, to those Upanishads which are actually a 
part of other Vedas, and which are handed down besides in an Atharva recension. 

3 W. D. Whitney, Translation of the Katha Upanishad in the Transactions of the Americ, Philologicat 
Association. , 

* Colonel G. A, Jacob, Upanishadudkyakéial. A Concordance to the Principal Upanishads and Bhagavadgtié, 
Bombay, 1891, pp. 1,083, large octavo. 

5 Here I may mention the new editions of the chief Upanishads with a rich apparatus of commentary, which 
form part of the Anandiérama Series, in course of publication at Poona. They are both correct and moderate in 
price, and there have appeared up till now, the fis, Kena, KAthaka Prafn1, Mundaka, Mandukya (with the Kdrikds 
of Gaudapida), ditereya, Thittirfya, Chéndogya, Bihaddranyaka and Svetasvatara Upanishads. ; 
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commentaries, specially that of Narayana, when it was available, introductions and notes, 
where the editor shews both critical power and knowledge. To mention only one example, 
he has given s new and valid reason for believing that Sankara did not write a commentary 
on the Nvetdévatara Upanishad, or that the commentary on that Upanishad which goes 
under his name, is not by him, a fact which, for me at least, has always seemed evident. 
These texts belong to the period of the full developement of the sectarian forms of Hindu 
religion, which does not imply that they are modern, but distinguishes them sharply from their 
ancient prototypes. When we reach them we have left the Veda far behind, and have perhaps 
even passed beyond the period in which the various systems of Hindu philosophy took the 
shape which they have retained down to our own days. 


When did the Hindus succeed in unravelling the confused speculations [of the ancient 
Upanishads, and the often contradictory prescriptions of their books on ritual — prescriptions 
which further are often inadequate for want of being put in a general way; when did they 
reduce them to a body of doctrine clearly defined and methodically arranged ? Up till now 
this question has not been answered even approximately, We do not know, further, 
when this task of working out the philosophies reached a definite point, nor in what order it 
took place for the various daréanas, or systems, Apart from the siéitras of the Nyiya and the 
Vaigeshika, for which, as faras I know, this honour has never been claimed, the priority in 
point of time has been asserted in turns for the Mimamai, the Vedanta, the Sankhya and the 
Yéga, with arguments which are equally subjective, equally specious and equally weak 
according to the point of view in which we stand. Perhaps the latter question is one, 
which it would be better not to ask. It is clear that the philosophical doctrines have taken a 
long time to reach completion and refinement, and that the result was accomplished at the 
same period in the different schools. It seems that this was the same with the texts. They 
all argue against one another; they all shew signs of archaism, side by side with marks of 
later age and as indications of successive strata which had not entirely disappeared when they 
were finally recast. In the Sdnkhyasitras, for example, this fact is manifest. Lastly, it has 
not yet been shewn that influences coming from without had not, for some of them at least, 
aided in this latter result, and on this side, perhaps future researches will give us some points 
of chronology to start from. Of all these systems the Vedanta rests most directly on the 
Upanishads. Even in ita form it comes before us as a discussion, a mima@iisd (ats otber name 
is uttard mimdimsé) of Vedic passages, with the intention of eliciting from them one doctrine. 
The fandamental sitras attributed to BadarAyana, whom tradition identifies with the 
legendary Vyasa, the arranger of the Vedas, and the author of the Mahébhérata and 
the Purdnas, have appeared in a new edition (that in the Bibliotheca Indica has not been 
procarable for a long while) with the commentary of Sankara, and is in course of publication in 
Poona in the Anandaérama Series.’ Professor Thibaut, Principal of the Benares College, has 
published the first volume of an English translation,® which is no mere useless repetition of the 
work done already by Prof. Deussen, of which I had occasion to speak in the preceding 
Report.® Without being so scrupulously literal as Prof. Deussen’s version, it keeps very 
closely to the text, and though like Prof, Deussen, the translator follows the interpretation of 
Sankara (which is translated as well as the original sutra) he has been careful, in a long and 
very noteworthy introduction, to shew impartiality to explanations which do not agree with 
Sankara’s. It is well known that Sankara’s doctrine, which finally obtained supremacy in the 


6The Mahdniréyana Upanishad of the Atharva Veda, with the Diptké of N&rfyana, Bombay, 1888 — Eleven 
Atharvana Upanishads, with Dipikés. Edited with Notes, Bombay, 1891. These eleven Uparr:shais are, the Krishna, 
Kélignirudra, Vasudeva, Goptchandana, Ndréyatn 4tmabodha, Garuda, Mah4, Varadatépantya, Asrama, and Skanda. 

7 The Brahmasitras with the Bhashya of S-‘mai Sankarichirya and ite Commentary by Srimat Anandajiiina, 
Edited by Pandit Narayana Sistrf Ekasambekar. 

$ George Thibaut, The Vedanta Sitras with {he Commentary of Sankardichdrya, translated. Part 1. Oxford 


1890, forming the XXXIV th. volume of the Sacred Books of the East. The translation goes as far as the end of 
II. 2, about the half of the whole work. 
9 Tome XIX, p. 152. 
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school, maintains the view of a thorough-going idealism, of an impersonal absolute being, and 
of no reality besides that.1° By means of painstaking analyses, Prof. Thibaut shews that it is 
not whelly either that of the Upanishads, nor that of the siitras, but that itis the most logical 
resultant of both, that on this ground it has obtained supremacy in the schools, but that the 
other interpretation, that which upholds a modified idealism and which is summed up in the 
commentary of Rimanuja, the so-called Sribhdshya, rests ona tradition which is not less 
ancieat er venerable; that is goes back to the old vritti, now lost, of Bodhayana, and that in 
many places it seems to give more faithfully the meaning of the siétras; that the two doctrines, 
defended in either of the commentaries, are found in their germs and in conflict even in the stiras 
themselves; that if the one has got the upper hand among the Pandite, the other has always 
found went in religious belief, which cannot quite dispense with personality in man, por the 
personality of the absolute. As to the text of the Sribhdshya, which is being published simul- 
taneously in two places in India, it makes very slow progress ; in the Pandit it has got as far as 
If. 1; and in the Bebliotheca Indica, in which only three parts have appeared, it is only at 
I. 2.13 Of another commentary on the same siiras, the Anubhdshya of Vallabhacharya, which 
also began in the Bibliotheca Indica, I have received no instalments since my last Report. 
Raimanuja dates from the eleventh or twelfth century. As to the date of Sankara, which has 
always been in dispute, see a remarkable article by Mr. Pathak, who proves nearly conclusively 
that the great Vedantin lived at the end of the eighth century (Journ. Roy. As. Soc. Bombay, 
XVIII. 1891, p. 88). 


To make up for this, Mr. Johnson has completed his edition in the Pandit (with an 
English translation) of the summary of Vedantic doctrine, also by Ramanuja, the Vedanta 
Tattvasére ; and, in the same Magazine, Mr. Arthur Venis has finished his edition and trans- 
lation of the Vedéntasiddhanta-muktévali.5 This latter treatise, whose author, Prakaégananda, 
Mr. Venis assigns with great probability to the end of the sixteenth century, is like 
the former, a defence of the fundamental teaching of the Veddnta, but even more 
condensed and essentially polemical in tone. Against the Tativasdra of Raminuja he 
vindicates the absolute idealism of Sankara. Writings like these should never be pub- 
lished, except, as here, accompanied by a translation, and a translation, I will add, can- 
not properly be made except in India, and with the advice and help of a Sastrin who is 
a professed student of the system. A knowledge of Sanskrit, and even of Hindu philosophy 
such as can be acquired here, are not enough: one must have lived from infancy in that 
atmosphere to be able to breath it freely. If any one doubts this, the experiment is easy to 
make. Let him translate two or three pages at the beginning of Prakésananda’s treatise, 
and then compare the results; it is astonishing to find the number of things which one thinks 
one has understood and which have nevertheless escaped attention or been wrongly 
understood. Up to a certain point a commentary can take the place of tradition. One 
may succeed in grasping the full meaning, but at the expense of what an amount of 
labour. A special aptitude is needed to read through, with such assistance only, books like 


10 The legendary biography of Sankara, the Sankaradigvijaya of Madhava, which must not be confused with the 
spurious work of Anandagiri, having the same title and published in the Bibliotheca Indica, has been edited 
st Poona, in the Anand&frama Series by Pandit BabAji Narayan Fadake; Srf Sankaradigvijayah by Srtmai 
Vidyiranya, with the Commentary of Dhanapatisiri and Eztracts from the Commentary of Achchutardva Modaka 
Poona, 1891. This poem affects the style of a Mahik4vya. In the colopbon the author is called M&dhava, gives him- 
self the title of Navakdliddsa (1, 9), and invokes, as his guru Vidy&tirtha, who is identified with the supreme soul. 
In the first verse of the poem it is said to be an abridgment of a Prachtnaiankarajaya, which, according to one of thr: 
commentators, must have been the work of Anandagiri, the pcpil of a pupil of Sankara. The title and commentary 
identify this Madhava with Vidy4ranya MadhavAachirya, the well-known commentator of the fourteenth century. 
But this identification is very uncertain, and for the time being the date of this Mddhavakavt must remain 
andetermined. 

11 GirfohAchya, with the Brutaprakaskd of Sudarsana, edited by Rima Miira Bdstrin. Panctt, new series, 
VII.-XV. (1885-1893). 

32 Pandit RAman&tha Tarkaratna, Sridhashya, Parte I-III. Calcutta, 1883-1891. 

1% Pandit, [X.-XII. (1887-1890); and XI., XII. (1889-1890). 
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Khandanakhandakhddya, the great polemical and essentially sceptical treatise by Sribarsha, 
which is just finished in the Pandit,4 or even shorter works such as the Naishkarmyasiddhi of 
Sureévara, who is supposed to be a pupil of Sankara, and who plays an important part in the 
traditions of the followers of the master, the Daganimins. The latter treatise, which as is- 
indicated by its title, ‘‘the triumph of renouncement of action,” that x, ritual acts, defends 
the position that knowledge alone can lead to final salvation, has been edited by Col. Jaeob,. 
with the comment of Jiaénottama and critical notes in which the quotations are carefully 
verified.5 The editor has discovered a singular inadvertence om the part of a follower of 
Sankara, who waged such constant war with the Mimatmsa school, viz., the attribution of the 
Veddntastitras to Jaimini. The fact that the two Mimdsisds, the purvd and the utierd, are 
often considered as forming one whole, is far from justifying or even explaiming this slip- 
An edition of the same treatise with the same commentary is also on the pomt of being 
completed in the Benares Sanskrit Series.1®6 The Advattabrahmasiddhi of the Kaémirt, 
Sadananda Yati, who belongs to the same school of the Vedanta, is in course of publication 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, but has not got beyond three parts.’ But the translation of a more 
popular exposition of the Veddnta, by another, or it may be the same, Sadananda, the Vedénia- 
sdra, which was published by Col. Jacob for the first time in 1881, bas reached its third edition.!# 
His unintermitted researches have enabled the translator to identify all bat two or three of 
the quotations scattered through the treatise. Even when these manmals are independent works, 
like the Veddéntaséra, they have the general characteristics of the commentaries, bristling like: 
them with technical terms and are distinguished only by a uniform eonciseness, while in the 
commentaries curtness alternates with extreme prolixity. The Patchapddtkdvivarana is a 
commentary at the third remove, “‘ the explanation of the Pafichupddikd,” of section of the 
Bhdémati of Vachaspatimiéra, which is itself gloss on the commentary of Sankara on the 
Veddntasiitras.1® The date of the author, Prakagatman, or PrakaSinnbhava, is uncertain, but he 

is prior to Madhavacharya (fourteenth century). His treatise, which enjoys a great reputation 

among the Vedantins, has just been brought out in a new collection appearing in Benares under 

the direction of Mr. Arthur Venis, the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, and is the second publica- 

tion in point of time, although it is numbered five in the series. The first number (No. I.) is 

another Vedantic treatise of much more modern date, the Siddhdntalesasasigraha of Appaya- 

dikshita, a prolific writer and ardent Saiva, which, however, did not prevent him from writing, 

besides other Vedantic treatises, this defence of the advaita doctrine, so little favoured by his 

co-religionists.2° He was born in the neighborhood of Conjevaram, where his descendants are: 
still living, and composed during the last thirty years of the eixteenth and the first thirty years. 
of the seventeenth century, 104 works on nearly all branches of knowledge, poetics, rhetoric, the: 
doctrines of Saivism, Mimaméa and Vedanta, as to several of which the late Dr. Burnell wrongly 

challenged his authorship as incompatible with his Baiva belief. Handbooks of his, such as- 
the Kuvalaydnanda, the Vrititvdritika, the Siddhdntalesa, are still celebrated ; but they seem to. 
have been more quoted than read. Thus, the end of his short treatise on rhetoric, the Vritti- 


14 With the commentary of Sankara Migra, by the late Mohan Lal Acharya, Pandit, VI.-XIIL. (1884-1891). 

1 The Naishkarmyasiddhi of Suresvaricharya with the Chandriké of Jiidnottama. Edited with Notes and Index,,. 
Bombay, 1891. ; 

16 Pandit Rama Sastri Minavalli, Naishkarmyasiddhi, a Treatise on Veddinta by Suresvardcharya, with the 
Commentary called Chandrika by Jidnottama Misra, edited and annotated, Parts I.-III. Benares. 1890, 1891. In Col 
Jacob’s edition there is to be found @ list of the other known works of Sureévara, His gloes on the Taittiriya. 
Upanishad have been published in the AnandAsrama Sanskrit Series of Poona, 

17 Pandit Vaéman Sastri Up&dhyfya, Advattabrahmasiddhi, by Kasmtraka Saddnands Yati, edited with Critical 
Notes, Parts I.-III. Calontta, 1888-1889, 

18 Colonel Jacob, A Manual of Hindu Pantheiem, the Vedantasira, translated with copious Annotations, London, 
1891, forming part of Triibner’s Oriental Series, 

19 Ramagistrin Bhigavatichirya, The Pajichapddikdvivarana of PrakAsdtman with Eatracis from the Tativa- 
dipana and Bhévaprakiskd, Benares, 1892, forming Number V. of the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series. 

2 Mahdmahopadhyfya GangAdhara Bastrin Manavall?, The Siddhdnialesa of Appayadtkshita with Eztracts from 
the Srt Krishnélamkdra of Achyutakpishnénandalirtha, Benares, 1890, No. I. of the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series. 
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vértiika, has been lost.2t He was, it is said, the first of the eight pandits who were the diggajas, 
“ the elephants of the cardinal points,” of the court of Vijayanagara, and seems to have been 
one of the most perfect specimens of those prodigies of the learning of the decadence, who went 
on ceaselessly re-casting the work of their predecessors, without adding an atom of their own. The 
literary profession has become hereditary in the family, and to the data given about him in the 
Sanskrit preface to the Siddhdntalesa we may add that his grand-nephew Nilakanthadikshita, 
speaks of his great-uncle at the end of his Anydpadesasataka (Kdvyamdld, 1890). 


The works just mentioned belong strictly to the Vedanta. The Jtvanmuktiviveka®? of 
Vidytranya, f. e., of Madhavacharya, in which the great commentator lays down the theory 
of “deliverance during this life,” is more eclectic. Final deliverance takes places only after 
death ; but like all the Hinda systems, the Vedanta admits that the wise man may attain 
to a state which is equivalent to it daring life. But it shews only by what means the wise man 
may arrive at it, and does not describe it. To gain materials for such a description, Midhava 
has had recourse to works which, strictly speaking, do not belong to the Vedanta, not only 
to the Bhagavadgité and the Bhdgavata Purana, but to the Yogavdsishtha, and has borrowed 
from the Yoya his hypnotic practices and his theory of ecstasy. In spite of these borrow- 
ings and the directions how one must attain to this state, the treatise deals rather with the 
mumukshx than the mukta, with the aspirant rather than with him who has already entered 
into this condition. What Prof. Lanman® and M. Oltramare™% have written is rather on 
Hindu philosophy in general, than specially on the Vedanta, the first on the beginnings of 
Hindu pantheism, and the second on Hindoo pessimism. Professor Weber has given an 
analysis of two short compositions, the Ashtdvakragitd and the Bheddbhedavada of Vaméidasa, of 
which the former is the more ancient, but which seem both to belong to the Vedanta of the 
Purdnas.® Professor Windisch, again, has collected from the literature and the traditions of 
the people the opinions held by the Hindus as to the seat of the soul,”® which they placed, like 
many other peoples, not in the head but the breast, and has written a capital essay on a 
problem of physiology which has been much debated in the schools, and has left permanent 
traces ; ‘‘the purusha, which is seated in the heart” of the Upanishads has never disuppeared 
from philosophy. 

The Miméms& was to the ritual portion of the Veda what the Veddénta was to its 
speculative side; it reduced it to a system intended to supply a solution of all dubious 
eases, by applying a kind of casuistry. To do this it had to work out into a 
system several doctrines which had only at first a very remote connexion with the ritual; 
the theory of knowledge and dialectic, questions of authority, and customary and social law, 
the reward of actions and the end of man, up to questions of pure metaphysics which the 
general tendency of the system is rather to exclude. The issue of the fundamental text, the 
Satras of Jaimini in the Bibliotheca Indica, has made no advance since my last Report.?? 
The text and index are complete, but the title of the second part, and a few words, at least 
by way of introduction on the method of forming the text and the manuscripts used by the 
editor, Pandit MaheSchandra Nyayaratna, are still wanting. These siétras are supplemented by 
the four books of the Saikarsha or Sankarshana Kdnda, which Sabara Svimin does not appear 
to have commented, and which is begun in the Pandit with a commentary called Bhaltadiptka. 


31 All that remains, the two first chapters, has been edited in the Pandit, XII. (1890), and in the Kévyam4l4 (1893). 

22 Vasudeva Sastriéarman, Srimad Vidydranyakrito Jivanmuktivivekah, Poona, 1889, in the AnandAérama 
Sanskrit Series. 

23 Charles Rockwell Lanman, The Bezinnings of Hindu Pantheism: an Addresa delivered at the twenty-second 
Annual Meeting of the American Philological Association, Cambridge, Mass. U. 8S. A. 1890. 

% Paul Oltramare, Le Pessimisme hindou, Genéve, 1892 (from the Etrennes chrétiennes). 

% Albrecht Weber, Ueber zwei Veddnta-teate. Sitewngaberichte of the Academy of Berlin, Nov. 189. 

26 FE}. Windisch, Ueder den Sits der denkenden Seele, besonders bei den Indern and Griechen und eine Etymologse von 
Gr, woari8er. Berichte of the Royal Saxon Academy, Leipzig, 1891. 

a7 Pandita Mahedachandra Nyfyaratna, The Mimamia Dariana, with the Commentary of Bavara admin, Part 


3.-XIX. Calcutta, 1870-1987. 
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The Tantravarttika of the celebrated Kumirila Bhatta (a commentary on the commentary of 
Sabara Svaémin on the siitras, nominally at least, but more original and important than one might 
suspect from its subordinate position), edited in the Benares Sanskrit Series, has advanced by five 
new parts,?? and goes as far as. III. 4 (the stitras are in twelve books). The Nédstradipikd, an 
exposition of the system based on the Tantravdrtttka, by Parthasirathi Misra of Mithila, bas 
meanwhile been finished in the Pandii.2® Lastly, a short treatise by Vachaspati Misra, who 
wrote on nearly all the darganas (at the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century), the Tattvubindu based also on the teaching of Kumarila, has been edited in the same 
magazine.30 


For the dualistic doctrine of the Sankhya we meet the name of one scholar only, but he has 
presented us with three works of very great merit. Professor Garbe, who has put to wonderfully 
good use the short visit he paid to India for the purpose of studying the traditional literature of 
this schocl thoroughly, has given in the Bibliotheca Indica an excellent edition of the S@ikhyastitra- 
vritts of Aniruddha, the oldest commentator of the sétras who has reached us, though he is no 
older than the fifteenth century.2! He has subjoined extracts from the Séuhkhyavrittisdra of 
Vedantin Mahideva, which he supposes to have been written about 1600, A. D., but which must 
be later by several decades, since we possess another work of this same Mahadeva dated 1693.53 
Till now we had only the meagre extracts given from these commentaries by Ballantyne in the 
reprint of his work on the Sinkhya (London, Triibner, 1885). Professor Garbe has also trans- 
lated into German the commentary of Vijianabhikshu (well known from the edition of Dr. F. E, 
Hall), the Shikhyapravachanabhdshya,® which belongs to the sixteenth century, and with all 
its great merits often errs by trying to reconcile the Sankhya withthe Vedanta. This transla- 
tion i8 in every point of view remarkable; it is made from a better text than Hall’s, and all 
the technical terminology of the Sinkhya has been subjected to laborious and careful examina- 
tion, from which it has issued in great measure in a new light. Not less remarkable, and 
perhaps more interesting for the majority of readers, is Prof. Garbe’s third publication, the 
German translation of the Sdnkhyatattva-kaumudi of that same Vachaspati Misra, whom we 
have seen sbove expounding the doctrines of the Vedanta and the Mimamsa.*4 Professor 
Garbe’s translation, as before, is distinguished by the scrupulous care he has employed to grasp and 
render the whole bearing and the precise meaning of the technical terms, and in this respect it 
would seem his work has reached finality. As to Vachaspati’s work, Prof. Garbe pronounces 
it to be the best in the whole range of Sankhya literature, a judgment in which I concur with 
confidence, if I may be permitted, perhaps, to make an exception in favour of the text on which 
this Kaumudi is a commentary, the ancient Sdikhyakdrikd of Iévarakrishna (translated, we are 
told, into Chinese in the sixth century), which, by reason of its sobriety and vigour, its clear 
and direct style (not without an elegance of its own), seems to me to be the gem not only of 
the Saukhya, but of all the scholastic, philosophy of India. In the introduction, a model of 
lucidity and solid learning, Prof. Garbe takes up the question of the origin and age of the 
Sinkhya. He considers it to be the oldest of the darsanas, formed first of all as a reaction®® 


Pandit Dhundbirfja Panta, and afterwards Pandit Gangidhara Sastrin Ménavalli, The Tantravdrttika, a 
Gloss on Sibara Svaimin’s Commentary on the Mimimed, by Bhatta Kumifrila, Parts I.-X. Benares, 1882-1890, 

29 By Raima Mi¢ra Sfstrin, VI.-XIV. 1885-1892. &@ By Gangfdhara Miéra, XIV. 1892. 

31 Richard Garbe, The Sdikkhya Stra Viittt, or Aniruddha’s Commentary and the original purts of Veddntin 
Mahddeva’s Commentary to the Sdriukhya Sdtras, edited with Indices, Calcutta, 1°88. 

82 Cf, Arthur Venis, Mddhintamuktdval!, p. vi. of the reprint; and Pandit, XII. p. 490. 

83 Richard Garbe, Saihkhyapravachanabhishya, Vijiinabhikshu’s Commentar zu den Siirkhyasttras. Ausdem 
Sanskrit tibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen verschen. Leipzig, 1889, forming part of Vol. IX. of the Abhandlungen 
dir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, published by the German Oriental Society. 

34 R. Garbe, Der Mondsechein der Simkhya-Wahrhett, Vachaspatimtsras Shiukhya tattvakawnudt in deutecher 
Usbersetzung, nebst einer Einleitung ber das Alter und die Herkunft der Sdmkhya- Philosophie, Munich, 1892, from the 
Abhandlungen of the Academy of Munich. 

8% Notwithstanding the supposed antiquity of the Sankhya system, Prof. Garbe does not claim a great antiquity 
for tha Sinkhya ettras, which on the contrary he reckons very modern, more recent not only than the Sdaikhya- 
kériki, but even than the Kaumudi of Vachaspati. Like him, I doubt the high antiquity of these ediras (cf. Revue 
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against the idealism of the Upanishads, and that Buddhism took its rise from it. He has 
carefully examined the resemblances, which have been before pointed out, between Buddhism 
and the doctrine of the Sankhya, and has indicated fresh ones. On both points his arguments 
have completely failed to convince me, and I still remain in the position of doubt which I 
formerly gave utterance to, and which Prof. Garbe has tried to remove. I do not see why the 
Sankhya should have been reduced to # system earlier than the doctrines which it combatted, 
and, on the other hand, granting that these systems grew up side by side, the original affinities 
‘of Buddhism are nearer to the Vedinta than to the Sankhya. The coincidences in detail and 
terminology, which are beyond denial, may, in this respect, be deceptive. Among all the ancient 
systems, the Sinkhya alone elaborated a complete theory of finite things, and Buddhism must 
have borrowed this theory from it, as did all the Brahmanical systems, when they wished to 
speak of the material world, or the notions, which according to them, were a part of that world. 
But I doubt if it took from this quarter the absolute negation in which it logically ended, 
though it did not always and uniformly profess it. On this point, again, there is between 
Prof. Garbe and myself a little misunderstanding. By characterizing the Sankhya as ‘‘a 
logical system, hardly admitting development or profound modifications, . . above all with 
very little sentiment ” (Les Religions de l’Inde, p. 70 of the French edition), I did not mean to 
imply that it not give sufficient importance to the theory of sensibility and of the external world 
(exactly the contrary is the truth, as Prof. Garbe very justly remarks), but only that it was not 
conducive to the enthusiasms and unrest of a mysticism without an object. And by Buddhist 
pessimism, which I cannot find in the Sinkhya, I meant its metaphysical pessimism. The 
Sankhya philosophy is pessimistic, to be sure, since life, for it, is a seduction and a slavery. 
But, though it wishes to escape from suffering, it does not wish to escape from all existence, nor 
from the continuance of the principle of personality, in which, on the contrary, it has the firmest 
faith, while the Vedanta and Buddhism both must needs end by denying it. Ina word, now 
as then, I see in Buddhism more a Vedanta which despairs of the absolute than a Sankhya 
which has ended in scepticism. 


I have just said that the Sankhya “ hardly admits development or profound modifications.” 
It, nevertheless, has undergone one modification, in the Yoga it has become theistic and devout. 
This latter system is, to put it shortly, a kind of supplement to the Sankhya, which can be 
added to it or taken from it at will, and accepting the whole bulk of the ancient doctrine, so 
that the same name serves for both (Saikhyapravachana being the title common to the Séi- 
khya and Yoga stitras), but bringing in a belief in a God, the Supreme Lord, and moreover a 
complete and often very grotesque discipline of the ascetic and spiritual life. It is from this 
side, without doubt, that the Yoga sitras have attracted the attention of the leaders of modern 
Hindu theosophy, since they recommend them as reading suitable for adepts, and have had an 
English translation made for their use.°6 Besides this translation, which I have not seen, 
there is to be mentioned on the Yoga but one essay by Pandit Bashyicharya on the age of 
Patanjali, the author of the Yogasitras. The essay is a curious mixture of exact information 
and of assertions heaped up in an uncritical fashion. The Pandit’s results are that Patatjali, the 
grammarian and author of the Mahkdbhdshya, is also the author of the Yogasitras ; that he lived 
after Panini and before the last Buddha, about the tenth century before our era; that he was 
only the last editor of the Sééras, which are infinitely older, and that the allusions to Buddhism, 


Critique, 19th April 1886, p. 303), but can scarcely go so far. In the twelfth century it was universally admitted that 
a darjana must rest on a sfira, and I can hardly conceive how at that time such an imposture could have been 
introduced into the schools and gained general acceptance.- 

8 The Yoga siiras of Patafijali, translated by Prof. Manil4l Nabhubhai Dvivedt ; published at the expense of the 
Theosophical Society of Bombay. Among the publications of the Society | may mention further the translations 
of the Bhagavadgit4, the Prabodhachandrodaya, the Sdvskhyakérikd, the Atmabodha of Sankara, reprints of the 
Up intshads translated in the Bibliotheca Indica, etc. From the point of view of literary archwology there is nothing 
to be said against this. But as reading for practical life and for edification, it must produce a curious effect on 
some minds. 
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which have been pointed out in his works, have reference tothe Buddhism of the predecessors 
of Sakyamuni.%? 


In the domain of the Ny&ya, whose aim is the theory of knowledge and logic, the 
publication in the Bzblictheca Indica of the bulky and not very old treatise of Gangeéa 
Upadhyaya, the Tuttvachintdmani, has progressed by eight parts®’ since the last report, while 
that of the more ancient commentary of Uddyotakara, the Nydyavarttika, begun in the same 
series has not advanced a step.°® 


To make up for this, a happy discovery of Prof. Peterson has restored to us two 
monoments of the Buddhist Nyadya, perhaps works of those Buddhist dialecticians 
against whom Kumiarila, Sankara and SureSvara argued; and by a curious chance, it is 
from the recesses of an ancient Jaina library that these venerable relics are restored 
to us:—an anonymous treatise, the Nydyabindu and the ¢ikd, or gloss on this treatise 
by a certain échdrya Dharmottara.40 The work had before been pointed out by Wassiljew as 
existing in a Tibetan translation in the Tanjur, and in his preface Prof. Peterson at first 
thought of identifying this Dharmottara with the founder of the Buddhist school which is 
called after him Dharmottariya. I see with pleasure that he has now given this up,‘! for 
the school is mentioned even in the ancient inscriptions of Kirli and of Junnar, while this 
Dharmottara was preceded by Vinitadeva and Dharmakirti, who belong to the seventh 
century, and also commented on the Nyédyabindu. 


The Vaiseshika is closely related to the Nyaya. Their tradition is partly common, most 
of the teachers of the one having been also teachers of the other. In their aim, too, they are 
also both independent of the Veda. They only appeal to the sacred text for form’s sake, 
the one for its logic, the other for its categories and for its theory of substance and qualities. 
Thus they have both been cultivated by Buddhists and Jainas. The latter have claimed 
Kanada, the founder of the VaiSeshika, as one of themselves. The new edition of the Sutras 
undertaken in the Benares Sanskrit Series, and mentioned in the preceding Report, is still at its 
first part only.42 But [ have to mention another, the work of a reformer. The Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Chandrakénta Tark&lankaéra is a professor in the Sanskrit College of Calcutta. He 
has written much and in more than one department, poetics, drama, smriis and grammar; but 
his favourite study is philosophy. He has formed the conviction that since the time of 
Udayana, 7. e., at least since the twelfth century, the Sitras of Kaniida have been wrongly under- 
stood on several important points, and to set forth his discoveries, he has incorporated them, 
according to Hindu usage, in a commentary. He has made an edition of the Sitras 
accompanied by a new Bhéshya. At first sight these new views do not seem very 
important. The endeavours to shew, for example, that for Kanida non-existence is 
not a category in the same sense as the others; that the categories can be reduced 
to three, substance, quality and action, which imply the others; that time and space 
are not modes of substance; that the quality of form cannot be denied to air; that gold 
and silver do not belong to the element fire, but to earth; that the soul, in no case, can be 
perceived by the senses, etc. All this seems very Hindu and somewhat strange. Looking at 





37 Pandit N. Bhashydcharya, The Age of Patatj.li, Madras, 1889, from the September number of the Theosophist, 
the organ of the Theosophical Society of Madras. 

3% Pandit KimAkhydnatha Tarkavfgiéa, The Tattvachintimant by Gangefa Updidhyfya, with Extracts from the 
Commentarice of Bfuthurdudtha Tarkavigiia and of Jayadevs Misra, Vols, I. and I., parts I.- VII. Calcutta, 
1884-1891. 

8 Pandit Vindhyesvar! Prasida Dube, Ny‘ yaw irtikam edited Part I. Calcutta, 1887. 

49 Peter Peterson, The Ny4yabindutiké of Dharmottorichérya, to which is added the Nydyabindu, Caleutta, 1889, 

#1 Journ. Roy. As. Soc. Bombay, XVII. 1889, p. 47 sqq. 

42 Pandit VindhyeSvar! Prasida Dube, The Aphorisms of the Vaiseshika Philosophy of Kanada, with the Com- 
mentary of Prasastapida and the Gloss of Udayandch4éry1, Part 1. Benares, 1885. 


48 Mabfmahopadhyfya Chandrakfnt Tarkélankdr, The Vaiseshtka Darianam, with Commentaries, Calcutta, 1887 ; 
of, Trubner’s Record, Oct. 1890, 
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them closer we see that these propositions are intended to make Kanida’s physics more compa- 
tible with our own; that we have, as it were, a very delicate unobtrusive thread of Western 
thought introducing itself into Hindu tradition. We recall what Alberfini tells us of the 
Hindus of his own time; teach them a new doctrine, at once they will turn it into élokas, so 
that next day you will not be able to recognize your own thoughts. And we are led to think 
that this must have been the case from the earliest times when the Hindus found themselves 
in contact with knowledge which was in advance of their own, and that more than one 
borrowing may thus lie hid, and concealed from our eyes, in this traditionary lore of theirs 
which looks so original. We are indebted to the same author for two editions of another 
work of one of the great teachers of the Nyaya and Vaiseshika, the Kusumdnjalé of Udayana,“4 
a treatise on the existence of God, well known by the fine translation made thirty years ago 


by Prof. Cowell. 
(To be continued.) 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


BY E. H. MAN, C.LE. 
Notes referring to the Catalogue. 


Area Population 
sq. miles. (about). 


C. N., or Car Nic., denotes Car Nicobar, the northernmost island 


of the Nicobars... ses as es sus 536 ses 4°9 
Chowra Island cae tees, She: Seer fee. a3 2°8 
Teressa and Bompoka Islands sa see| = 28 
Central Group, consisting of Camorta, Nancowry, Trinkat, and 

Katchal Islands... eee ees ies 145°3 
Southern Group, consisting of Great Nicobar, Little “Nicobar: 

and adjacent islets oe aide ke | 3891°7 
Shom Pen, an inland tribe of Great ‘Nicobar be a see vee 
Uninhabited islands .. ae ae ey ey take 8°3 








Tora..., ..| 0349 





The following are the meanings of the diacritically marked letters employed in 
transliterating Nicobarese words :— 


as ...| 1dea, cut. 1) «+ pot. 

Wi; as ...| cur (untrilled r). $ ...| atoful, 

& . | father, 6 ...| konig (Germ.) 
a. ...| fathom. u .».| Influence, 

© ses .-| bed. u ee-| pool. 

é . ...| patr. ii .| «ber (Germ.) 
lees ess ltd. al eeo| bete. 

ae aye seo} polece. au ..-| house. 

'o ..-| indolent, au e».| haus (Germ.) 
© oes woe! pole. di ...| bol. 





4¢ The first of these editions was issued in Calcutta in 1889, It is entirely in Sanskrit, without an English title, 
and contains the Commentary of Hariddsa (published in Cowell’s edition also) with a gloss by theeditor. The other 
%= published in the Bibliotheca Indica; Mahf&mahop&dhyaéya Chandrakfnta Tarkflankara, Nydya Kusuméfjah- 
prakaronam, Parts I.-III. Caloutta. There are four other parts which I have not yet received. It contains the 
Commentary of Ruchidatta and the gloas of Vardhamina, and gives the complete text, while the first only gives 
the karskis, 
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Nasal Vowels and Diphthongs, etc. 


ail. ...| un (French). on sas 

an... ee bn ‘ 

an. ‘ un es 

en... -».| vin (French). ali ee 

in. .».| sum (Portuguese). din ee 

on .| on (French). i eo. gagner (French). 


(m) denotes implements, etc., made by men. 
(f) denotes implements, etc., made by women. 


Except where otherwise stated, the names of the objects in this Catalogue are those 
employed in the Central Group of islands. 


CATALOGUE. 
1 Huts and Village poles. 


1 (m). Ni (Car Nic. Pati), Hut raised on posts 5 to 7 feet above the ground. Huts vary 


1 a. (m). 





in size and description, as follows: — (1) Ni-holpiil, of circular bee-hive shape, 
with plank or spathe walling and windows, made in the Central, and, less 
commonly, in the Southern, Group. In certain villages all other designsare tabued. 
(2) Pati-chauwi, a modification of No. (1), made at all the Northern Islands. At 
Chowra, and at certain villages elsewhere, no other description of hut may be 
erected. (3) P&ti-tamdré, oval-shaped hut with dome roof, made almost 
exclusively at Car Nicobar. (4) Ni-ta-optdpshe, oblong, with roof somewhat 
resembling the tilt of a waggon, made with slight variations of form in certain 
villages throughout the islands. (5) Ni-hillé, ordinary oblong hut with pent roof of 
the Malay pattern, in common use in the Central Group, and erected when 
time, labor, and means are limited. In the Northern Islands, ¢. e., Car Nicobar, 
Chowra, Teressa and Bompoka, the thatch consists of a thick layer of laleng grass 
(Imperata) neatly laid on, which lasts for many years. In the Central and Southern 
Islands, leaves of the Nipa fruticans are generally used, less frequently cane, or 
Pandanus leaves, or Areca spathes. At Car Nicobar cocoanut fronds are largely 
used in place of thatch for covering the roof of small or temporary huts. 


Kanaiya. Village poles — usually one or more for each dwelling-hut in the village 
— 60 ft. to 80 ft., or more, high, and ornamented with tufts of young cocoanut-leaves 
at intervals of every 8 or 10 feet of their length. They are planted along the 
foreshore in front of certain villages in the Central Group, the object being to 
scare away evil spirits. They arerenewed at a certain season once a year, each 
community having a prescribed “moon,” or month, in which to do this, At Car 
Nicobar a small variety, called mfya, is erected at the change of the monsoon, 7. ¢., 
after the termination of the rains, when fever is prevalent. Six months later, when 
the rains commence, a lofty variety, called kentila, is substituted. One, or more, 
of a larger and loftier variety of kanatya, called Kanaiya-ta-karu, is erected at 
several of the villages of the Central Group in turn. The occasion is called 
Et-Kait-fil, when dancing and singing take place as well as feasting. This festival 
occurs during the rains and at intervals of five or more years, according to the 
wealth of the particular village in pigs. This species of kanaiya is ornamented 
with a flag at the top in addition to the cocoanut-leaf tufts at intervals throughout 
its length. They require derricks and a large number of men in order to hoist 
them into position along the foreshore in front of the village (vide No. 76), No 
significance is attached to them. They are merely intended to afford evidence of 
the skill of their makers, 
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2 (m). 


2 a. (m). 


2 5. (m). 


3S (m), 


S (m). 


6 (m). 


7 (m). 


8 (m). 


9 (m). 


2. Canoes and their fittings. 


Diie (Car Nic. Ap). Outrigger-canoe, of various sizes from about 8 feet to about 50 
feet long, made in the Central and Southern Groups and — of the smaller sizes 
only —at Car Nicobar. In the Central Group the trunk of the Calophyllum 
spectabile is usually preferred. All but the very small canoes are usually provided 
with one or more wooden masts (kanfma), cotton sails (hentéha), — on certain 
festive occasions, an ornamental prow (kartha) painted vermilion, and colored 
calico pennons attached to the mast-head (k0oi-kanfma), — and out-rigger 
peg-fastenings (henéma-riie). 


Ti-néanga (Car Nic. Chakanga). Ornamental grating, placed as a seat for one 
or two children in the bows of a large canoe. It also serves to keep the karuha 
(vide under No. 2) in position. 

Kanai-ridla. Ornament of bamboo, or wood, fixed upright, like a ‘flag, in the pro- 
jecting stern of a canoe on festive occasions. 


Powah-enkoifia (cz), Powah-enkAna (6), (Car Nic. Paiytiah). Paddles: (lit., male 
(a), and female (4). The former are made only in the Central and Southern Groups. 
and are distinguished by the lozenge-shaped ornament at the point of the blade, 
The wood used is usually that of the Garcinia speciosa. 


Lée-lama-hoanh. Furling leaf-sail, made of the leaves of the Nipa fruticans: 
now-a-days rarely used, and only in the Central and Southern Islands. It is preferred 
to a cloth sail (hentéha) only when necessity arises for sailing close to the wind. 
On the death of its owner it is lashed to his grave head-post (vide hentain-koi- 
pentila, No. 163). 

Hentéha-dai-oyau. Cocoanut-leaf sail. An improvised sail made by trimming a 
single cocoanut frond, which is then fixed upright inthe canoes, Is used only in the 
Central Group, and only for short trips when other sails are not available, 
Shin-ngan (Car Nic. Tanam-Ap). <A long thin pole for propelling a canoe in 
shallow water. 

Shin-pdya (Car Nic. Het). Anchor; usually consists of a lump of iron or stone, 
which, by its mere weight, serves the intended purpose. 

Wang (Car Nic. Wang). Movable partitions placed near the centre of large canoes, 
and lashed to the thwarts or gunwale, when conveying cocoanats, garden produce, 
etc., to a distant village, the object being to keep the deepest portion of the canoe 
free for baling purposes. Two, or sometimes one, suffices for each loaded canoe. 


Hinéat (Car Nic. Hanédka). Wooden scoop for baling a canoe. 


10 (m§ f). Tane-d&ak-diie. A half-cocoanut-shell, used for baling a canoe. Similar shell-cups 


11 (m). 


are used for other purposes. (Z) For lighting a fire or for drinking, when they are 
called taiyak or enfa (vide No. 38). (2) For filling any atensil with water, when 
they are styled henfuata. (3) With a hole through the bottom, for serving as a 
funnel, when they are named hendiwa (vide No. 36). 


8. Spears and Harpoons., 


Shanen Mong-héang (Car Nic. W6-ta-hong-ngapak). Pig spear. The shafts of 
this and the other shanen spears are made of strong, heavy wood. Shanen by 
itself denotes any spear having a bladed head. 


12 (m). Shanen Hoploap (Car Nic. Wé6-waifi). Pig spear: also sometimes used for 


spearing sharks and crocodiles. A similar weapon is used by the Malays in the 
Straits Settlements. 
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13 (m). Shanen Kopaton (Car Nic. W6-tabaéku). And 14 (m). Shaneh Yanéma (Car 


15 


16 


17 


18 


22 


24 


26 


27 


Nic. Wé6-tabéku). With these weapons the Nicobarese arm themselves when 
visiting distant villages, in case of any serious dispute or attack taking place. 
They differ only in the size of the bladed head, the former being the larger of the 
two. They are sometimes used for spearing sharks. 


(m). Shaneh Harata. Pig spear with detachable head. The blade resembles that of the 


(m) 


(m). 


(m). 


(m). 


(m). 


shaneh monghéang (vide No. 11), and the arrangement for attaching it to the 
shaft is identical with that of the hinwenh (vide No, 22). The cord attachments 
and lashings of this, as well as of all the iron-headed spears and harpoons, are 
made with the bark fibre of the Gnetum gnemon (Nic. Het-toit, vide No. 145), 
of which great use is made. 


Chenok-kolpal. A light single-pronged and barbed spear, used occasionally for 


collecting béche-de-mer along the shore for sale to Malay and Chinese traders. 


Sometimes used by, or on behalf of, mourners for spearing fish (vide No. 24), also 
for spearing any object in play. 

Mian-momanya (lit., two-pronged spear) [C. N. Pak-mA]. Used for. picking up 
béche-de-mer along the coast for sale to Malay traders and for spearing fish. The 
shafts of this and of the other mi&nh spears are made of light imported bamboos, 
the local variety of bamboo not being so well adapted for the purpose. Miah 
denotes any spear having two or more barbed prongs. - 


Miah-loe, lit, three-pronged spear. 19 (m). Midn-foan, lit, four-(in a row) 
pronged spear. 20 (m). Midh-kanop, lit., four-(in a circle) pronged spear. 
And 21 (m). Mian-tanai, kt., five-pronged spear, Used for spearing fish by day 
and by torchlight at night. Sometimes also used for spearing flying-foxes, when 
hanging asleep from a branch: for this purpose a long bamboo pole is substituted 
for the ordinary shaft, so as to be able to reach the bat by a mere thrust. 


Hinwebh or Hinlak (Car. Nic. Lak). And 23 (m). Kan-shoka. Two descriptions 


‘of harpoons for spearing turtles, ray-fish, sharks, and dugongs. The latter weapon, 


being provided with a long line, which is held in the hand, is first thrown; after 
which, in order to render the capture more certain, the former is brought into 
use. The shaft of the hinwehh is of bamboo, but that of the kanshoka is of 
hard wood. 


Palahoma. Spear which alone can be used by, or on behalf of, mourners during 
the mourning period, and not before the Entoin memorial-feast, which occurs 
3 or 5 “moons” after the death. The shaft consists of a short piece of strong, 
thin, flexible wood, and the iron-head is a single prong. Fish speared with any of 
the mian (vide No. 17) spears cannot usually be eaten by mourners, as they possess 
more than one prong. At certain villages, however, two-pronged spears are conceded 
for this purpose. The palahdma is also used in play for spearing a cocoanut, which 
is rolled along the beach for the purpose. 


(m). Hokp&k (Car Nic. Pak). Wooden-pronged spear, for spearing garfish by torch- 


(m). 


light. The lashings are of cane, and the shaft of bamboo. 


Shinpung or Opw&h. Wooden-pronged spear, resembling the Hokpék (vide 
No. 25), but smaller: used for spearing sardines. The lashings are of the same 
fibre as that employed for the various iron-headed spears and harpoons. 


(m). Hinytian. Wooden spear with barb-like notched head, as used by the Shom Pea 


Tribe both in hunting and, as a weapon, in their raids on the coast inhabitants. 
Similar spears are made by the latter for use in repelling hostile parties of 
Shom Pei. The wood used is that of the Areca catechu. 
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4. Fighting sticks and hats. 


28 (m). Paiyuah (C. Nic. Harah-paiytih). Fighting-stick, generally about 12 feet long. 
Used somewhat like a quarter-staff at all the islands, —except Car Nicobar — where a 
light sapling is employed — both in settling disputes between villages or individuals, 
and in sham fights at memorial-feasts, in order to gratify the departed spirits: 
hence the neceassity for the padded hats (vide No. 29), When fighting in anger, 
these sticks, which are made of the Garcinia speciosa, are often previously smeared 
with pig’s blood and sand, and the knots in the wood are not removed. 


29 (m). Kemili. Padded fighting-hat, worn in the Central and Southern Groups when 
using the paiyush (vide No. 28). The Jining, or padding, usually consists of the 
ochrea —i. e., the fibrous stem sheath — of the cocoanut tree, 


29a. (m). Kemili Ok-ho. Padded fighting-hat, made of the bark-cloth prepared from the 
Ficus brevicuepis (vide No. 140), sometimes made and used in the Southern Group. 


30 (m). Kahawat. Fighting-hat made of the husk of a cocoanut, after removing the shell 
and its contents, used at Teressa, Bompoka, and Chowra, when fighting with the 
paiyuah (vide No, 28). 


5, Bows and Arrows. 


31 (m). Foin (Car Nic. Lendrain), a. And 3la. (m). Anh-chak&é-fdin (C. N. Chok- 
lendrain). 4. Cross-bow (a), and bolt (4), used at Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, 
and Bompoka, for shooting birds, chiefly pigeons, when perched on trees, where 
they are sometimes shot at a considerable height. The string of the bow is made 
of the fibre of the Gnetum gnemon (vide No, 145), 


32 (m). Bel (a), Anh-chaké-bel (b). Toy bow (a), and arrow (5), as ‘sometimes used by 
children in the Central Islands for shooting av birds, fish, and inanimate objects. 


6. Articles of cocoanut shell, spathe and leaf. 


33 (f). Hishoya (Car Nic. Handk-mat). Cocoanut-shell water-vessels, prepared by women 
(vide No. 122): made and used for fetching and storing water, chiefly for cooking 
and washing purposes, They are usually kept, suspended in pairs, on a stick, 
placed horizontally a few feet above the hut floor. In the Central Group the 
exterior surface of these utensils is polished with oil, or pig’s fat, and blackened 
by means of smoke or soot. A cane-plaited loop connects each pair of shells. The 
hole for filling and emptying these vessels is formed by piercing and enlarging the 
soft uppermost “eye” of the nut. A strong man often carries 20 pairs of these 
shells, filled with water, on a pole over his shoulder, 10 pairs in front and 10 
pairs behind, 


34 (/). Hoh (Car Nic. Kual-ktia). Large cocoanut-shell receptacle for holding tdri (toddy). 
| Similar objects are used by the women when collecting small shell-fish, which are 
placed in them: those so used are styled hOh-ta-momuang. A large cocoanut- 
shell is likewise used at all the islands, except the Southern Group for tapping 

téré from the cocoanut-tree spadiz; it is then termed henwain-chaké-ghiat. 


35 (m). Hendiwa-toak (Car Nic. Hén-kacdt), Toddy (téri) jug, consisting of a cocoanat- 
shell with a thin bamboo spout: used for pouring filtered ¢dri (vide No. 45) into 
drinking cups. 

36 (m). Hendiwa-d&ik (Car Nic. Endriiara). Funnel and filter, used when pouring water 
from a pitcher, etc., into a Hishéya (vide No. 33). The filtering medium consists 
merely of a piece of the ochrea (fibrous stem-sheath) of the cocoanut-leaf, and is 
renewed when foal. 
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Hendiwa-ngaich (Car Nic. Nah-tawiti). A similar object to No. 36, but smaller: 
used for filling a bottle, etc., with strained oil. 


Enfa or Taiyék (Car Nic. Chuk-ném). Half a coconnut-shell, used (1) as a 
drinking-cup : (2) as a basin to hold hot water when washing an infant, and then 
styled at Car Nicobar chuk-enchun: (3) in kindling a fire, or for making a bright 
flame when dancing at night: (4) in lifting a pot off a fire by holding a half-shell in 
each hand, the rims pressed against the pot: and (5) as a mortar for pounding 
chillies (vide 115 and 10). 


- 39 (m §- f). Henhet-kaa or Hanéat-kolai (0. Nico. Fandk-kari). Wooden or perforated 


cocoanut-shell ladle with wooden handle for serving out boiled meat, fish, rice, vege- 
tables, ete., from the cooking-pot. The object of perforating the ladle is to strain 
off the gravy. | 


39 a.(m3-f). Wah. Small cocoanut-shell, used at Teressa and Chowra for holding shell-lime 


40° (m). 
41 (m 
Sf). 
42 (m_ 
§ /). 
‘43° (m). 
44 (m), 
45 (m). 
46 ( j ). 
47 Cf). 


for betel-chewing. 


Kanchiat-ok or Kanchiat-anha. Scratch-back or scratch-body. Consists usually 
of a circular piece of cocoanut-shell with serrated edges, and pierced through the 
centre with a stick to serve as a handle: used for relieving itch or irritation 
of the skin. Psortasts and Pityriasis are diseases common amongst Nicobarese 
of the Central Group. . 


Kanchiat-ngoat. A piece of cocoanut-shell with serrated edges, in imitation of a 
Capsa rugosa or Arca shell, which are generally used for the purpose noted below 
(vide No, 184). These are employed for the purpose of rasping the kernel of a ripe 
cocoanut, in order to form fine paste for the use of those who have few or no teeth, 
or preparatory’ to making oil. Cocoanut-paste is, however, made more rapidly by 
means of the kens6ch (vide No. &9), bat it is not then so fine as when made by the 
above method. 


Chuk-palatéwa. Ordinary hut-light, consisting of a small clam-shell filled with 
cocoanut-oil, the wick being a thin twist of cotton cloth. On festive occasions this 
primitive lamp is placed in a cocoanut-shell receptacle, attached to a large cane ring, 
from which it is suspended after the manner of a European hanging-lamp, whence 
the idea appears to have been borrowed. 


Chuk-katok (Car Nic, Chuk-taléhe). Parrot-stand, the bird being attached to the 
stand by means of a cocoanat-shell ring, which is pierced with a hole of sufficient 
dimensions to suit the size of the captive’s leg. A half cocoanut-shell is fixed on 
the spike for holding food or water in the centre of the bar, 


Henhota (Car Nic. TasAla-ta-kichya). Slow-match, usually made by slitting the 
small spathe of the cocoanut-tree into narrow shreds and binding them with fibre of 
the Gnetum gnemon (vide No. 145): used for lighting cigarettes or kindling a fire, 
when travelling or in a canoe. 


Benhet-toak (C. Nic. Nam-kaéct). Tdri-strainer, consisting of a piece of the ochrea 
(fibrous stem-sheath) of a cocoanut-leaf, which is held over a itdri-jug (vide No, 35), 
when filling it from a ¢ért-pot (vide No. 34), or other utensil. 


Henhet-ngaich (Car Nic. Chanoit-tawii). Similar object to No. 45, and used for 
straining cocoanut-oil from impurities. 


Henhal-tewila or Manta-tewila. Cycas-paste-strainer, made of the ochrea 
(fibrous stem-sheath) of the cocoanut-leaf. Pounded kernel of the Cycas-fruit 
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48 (f). 


(tewila), mixed with water, is placed in this strainer, and all superfluous moisture 
extracted by wringing and pressing on the entAna-momia (vide No. 116). All 
that passes through is thrown away, and the rest is boiled and eaten with cocoanut- 
paste. 

Hinong-lama-oal a. (lit., inner skirt): Hinong-lam-héam b. or Hinong-hen-oal- 
lama-ok (i:t., intermediate skirt): Hinong-lama-ok c, (itt., outer.skirt). Skirts 
made of split cocoanut-leaf, and worn oe by women, at Chowra, Teressa, and 
Bompoka. 


a. is worn next to the skin both night and day : at night 4. and ¢. are removed, 
and re-placed by a cotton skirt. As there is usually sufficient calico among the 
natives of Teressa and Bompoka, the women there are frequently able to dispense 
with the use of 4. and c., which they don only when working in their gardens, or 
when fetching fire-wood, water, etc. ; 


a. is generally about 5 inches deep, and is made of plain split leaf. 
6. is usually about a foot deep, and consists of fine split leaf-work, and 


¢c. the outermost skirt is likewise about 12 inches deep, and consists of partially 
split leaf, the unsplit portion being so arranged as to present two parallel 
bands a few inches apart; which, by way of ornament, are whitened with shell- 
lime and run horizontally throughout its length of about three feet, more 
or less, according to the size or requirements of the wearer. 


The upper edge of these leaf-skirts consists of a stout cord to which the ends of 
the leaves are neatly attached, while the lower fringe of the leaves is evenly clipped. 
For fastening them round the waist, short pieces of cord are provided at the 
upper ends, and these are tied between the hip and the middle-front of the body. 
They are sometimes made to overlap at the ends by several inches, in which case 
two additional pieces of twine are provided for fastening purposes. 


48 a. (/). Opchiap. (Car Nic. Kinfan). Skirt about 6 feet long, worn folded by females : 


48 &. (m). 


generally of blue calico. It is usually fastened at the waist and extends to a little 
below the knees. At Car Nicobar, when strangers arrive, tbe cloth is unfolded to its 
full width and worn fastened above the breasts; but, at the Central and Southern 
Groups, at such times a second cloth is instead thrown over the shoulders, so long 
as strangers are present. This covers the shoulders and breast, and is styled 
hendonga-shi-toah. 


Neng. (Chowra, Kinwan; Car Nic. Kiss&t). Loin-cloth, worn by males: 
generally of red calico. The full size is about 6 feet long and 4 to 6 inches wide. 
This, in the Central and Southern Groups, is folded to a width of about 14 inches. 
In donning this scant attire, one end is held at the pubes, and the remainder drawn 
back between the thighs and over the genitals so as to conceal them under the 
perineum, The band is then brought round from behind across the hip to the 
front, where it is fastened to the end at the pubes; the remaining portion is taken 
round.the other hip to the os coccyz, where a second knot secures it in position, 
and leaves about 15 inches dangling like a tail behind. Now-a-days at the Central 
Group, the above description of neng is usually worn only by old men, the young 
and middle-aged having adopted one which is about 12 feet long -and folded toa 
width of 2} inches.. With the extra length, the wearer is enabled to pass the band 
a second time round the body across the abdomen after making the fastening at 
the os coccyx ; finally, instead of a tail-like appendage at the back, a loop is formed 
from the os cuccya to the left hip, from which the remaining length of the band 
(about 18 inches) is allowed to hang. At Car Nicobar and Chowra the loin-cloth is 
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about 6 feet long and folded toa width of only jths of an inch: one end, to a length 
of about 18 inches, is then stitched and forms the tail-end of the garment, which 
is worn much after the fashion above described, the only distinction being that the 
genitals are less tightly enveloped. The tail is generally tucked under the band 
at the left hip, so as not to dangle behind. 


49 (m). Pal-ta-chima (Car Nic. Taé-nyukla). Cocoanut-leaf torch, used when spearing 
fish at night. 


7. Articles of other palms. 


50 (m _ Shindung-koi (Car Nic. Endru). Screen, made of the leaves of the Nipa fruticans, 
& jf). and used in the Southern Group for covering the head and back when exposed to 
Tain. | 
51 (/). Léab-hiliia (2) (Car Nic. Chamom). MHomyuam (4) or Danfp-oal-hiliia. 
Hichih (c) (Car Nic. Tranop). 


(a) is the spathe of one of the three Areca palms (v2z., the Orania — or Bentinckia — 
Nicobarica), common in the islands. The spathes of the other two varieties found 
in the islands are smaller, and less useful. 


(b) consists of one of the spathes of the hiltia, trimmed at its two ends and flattened, 
so as to serve asa sleeping mat. The inner and lighter-colored side is placed 
uppermost on the floor for this purpose, A small uneven number (3, 5, 7 or 9) of 
these spathes are wrapped round a corpse prior to burial. 


(c) consists of two homyuam, stitched together at one side to serve as a screen when 
exposed to rain. 


52 (m MHannoi (Car Nic, Hanui). Fan, made of Areca-spathe and used for kindling or 
§ f). fanning a fire when cooking, and for fanning the face in oppressive weather, or in 
order to drive away mosquitoes, etc. 


53 (m Tan-shiila or Taf6l (Car Nic. TA-silla). Box, made of Areca-spathe in common 
§ f). use throughout the islands for holding cloth, clothes, etc. | 


54 (f). Kenoang. Areca-spathe receptacle, made and used in the Central and Southern 
Groups for holding betel-nuts, shell-lime, and chavica leaves for chewing. 


5d (f). Chuk-tanala or Chuk-hendo. 4Areca-spathe basket, or Pandanus-leaf receptacle, for 
containing betel-nut, sbell-lime, and chavica leaves: used chiefly at Teressa Island. 
At Car Nicobar Burmese lacquered boxes — Nic. Tanap (vide No. 156)—are mostly 
used. | 


06 (m Tima. Areca-spathe bucket, used when bathing. 
§ f). 


5¢ (m ‘Tanéchya. Areca-spathe receptacle made for the use of hatching fowls. In 
§ f). place of grass, a certain kind of leaf is placed inside. At Car Nicobar a Chowra- 
made pot, or a tan-shiila (vide No. 53), is used for this purpose. 


58 (m Daiyudk or Pakdél. Feeding dish, made of a spathe of the -Pinanga Mami (Nic. 
& f) okshu&k). A similar object is made by the Shém Pen of the bark of a certain 
tree. 


58 a.(m Daiyuak-tewila. Areca-spathe receptacle in which uncooked Cycas-paste is 
§ f), kept. . 


58 b.(m PDaiyuak-homlem. Areca-spathe receptacle in which cooked Cycas-paste i8 
&§ f), kept. 
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59 (f). Chuk ok-hiya. Avsasoatte receptacle for slleetines thie: rotaes Of bell Tinaka,: - 
after extracting the kernels for chewing. A superior variety made of wicker-work 
and provided with an outer tray for the husked nut is sometimes used, the large 


inner receptacle being for the husks only. 
8. Articles of pandanus leaf. 


60 (m Shandang (Car Nic. Tachokla). Ornamental head-band made of Pandanus-leaf, worn 
& f). on the head by both sexes, usually on festive occasions. At Car Nicobar it is always, 
and at Chowra and Teressa sometimes, made of the spathe of the Areca catechu. 

60 a. (m Kupot-sinpai. Pandanus-leaf head-ornament, made by Car Nicobar women and 

§ f). occasionally worn by both sexes. 

61 (f). Kendp-koi-hanshoi. Dome-shaped cover made of Pandanus-leaves and placed 
over the kenyuia-kOdi-hanshoi (vide No. 111) when boiling Pandanus, Cycas-paste, 
or vegetables. At Car Nicobar a wicker-work cover is used for the purpose. , 

62 (f). Enrung. Pandanus-leaf receptacle, used at Car Nicobar for holding chewing 
materials, when making distant trips in a canoe, or on feast days. 

63 (f). Hannfh-lah. Foot-brush, used in the Central and Southern Islands for wiping 
the feet on entering a hut: consists of Pandanus-drupe from which the pulp has 
been extracted. One or two are usually kept at the entrance of every hat for the 
use of visitors and others. At the Northern Islands the hut-broom (de No. 96) is 
employed for wiping the feet. 

64 (m). Kentain (Car Nic. Kensach). Fire-sticks, used at all the islands, but chiefly 
at the Central and Southern Groups, for producing fire. Both the epper.and the 
lower (styled mals and female respectively) are sticks cut from the Melochia velutina 
(vide No. 144). The working-end of the upper stick is rounded, and a splinter 
inserted in the fine hollow space in the centre, which would otherwise wear away 
before the necessary amount of friction had been produced. Instead of this, the 
end of the stick is sometimes slightly cross-split, which causes increase of friction 
when in use. Thelower stick is notched near one end and a small hollow formed in 
its centre, into which the prepared end of the upper stick 1 placed and twirled 
with both hands, during which the lower stick is held firmly down by one or both 
feet. A blade, or peg, is also sometimes stuck into the side of the lower stiek to 
keep it in position during the operation. On the part to whieb friction is applied 
fine ash is sprinkled and, beneath this, dry cocoanut-husk fibre, or paper, is placed 


as tinder. 
(To be continued.) 





A VERSION OF THE GUGA LEGEND.! 
BY W. CROOKE, C.8. 


Dorine the reign of Prithivi Raja, Chauhan of Dehli, there ruled in MAaradésa, now Bagara,? 
of the Hissar District, a Raja named Nar Sith, or Mar Sinh, to whom was born 4 son named 
Jéwar. When the boy grew up he was married to the Rani Bachhal, daughter of Kahwar Pal, 
who ruled at Sirsé Patan, now a mass of ruins near the town of Réhfar, in Pargana Afzilgarh 
of the Bijnér District. The marriage was performed with great magnificence, and much money 
was spent by the father of the bride in the dowry and in entertaining the marriage guests. 
The bride accompanied her husband to his house, and they lived together for some years, but the 
Almighty did not bless them with offspring. In despair the prince Jéwar went into the forest 
and began to practise austerities. Meanwhile the Rant Bichhal occupied herself in fasting and 
deeds of ‘charity at home. After some time the great saint Gurtt Gérakhn&th with fourteen 


1 Told by Bhélé Bhagat of Réhard, Bijnér District, and literally translated. 
3 Bagaré is the BAgar or prairie of the Hastern Panjab and Northern Rajpiténd. 
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hundred disciples, in a course of pilgrimage to various shrines and holy places, came to Bagara. 
When she heard of his arrival, the Rant Bachhal presented herself before him, and begged him 
to take up his residence in her city, whereshe promised to attend upon him. The Gurd replied 
that he was a saint and could not make a long stay there. The Rani when she heard this fell at 


his feet and wept, and Kani Paw&, who was the senior of his disciples, begged him to stay 
there and practise yoga. 


Gorakhnith agreed and halted with his disciples in a garden near the city. The Rani 
Bichhal placed her treasury at his disposal and every day presented him with a golden dish filled 
with the choicest food. When a year had passed in this way and the Rani ceased her daily 
visit, Gurfii Gérakbnith made preparations for his departure. Kini Pawa went to the Ranft 
and told her that Gérakhnith would start very early next morning, and he advised her to be 
in attendance. Her sister Achhal overheard this conversation, and in the night she went 
to the Rint Bachhal and asked her to lend her some choice clothes and jewellery, as she wished to 
receive some guests. The Rini Bachhal answered : — ‘My clothes and jewels are pure because 
I wear them when I do worship. You can have any other clothes and jewels but these.” 
Achhal refused to accept any other clothes and jewels, and promised to return them before her 
sister would want them for worship. So Bichhal lent them and the gold dish to her. Next 
morning Achhal, wearing the clothes of Bachhal and covering her face, appeared before Guri 
Gérakhnath who, when he saw her, said :— 

“My daughter! Why dost thou cover thy face ?” 


She answered: — “ Since the saints have come here I daily prepare food for them with my 
own hands. My eyes have in this work become affected by the smoke and I am compelled to 
wear @ veil.” 

Gérakhnéth took the dish from her hands and ate the contents. Then he took out 
from his bag two grains of barley and handing them over to Achhal said :— 

‘‘ Wash them and then eat them at once.”’ 

She did as he directed and returned home.3 She returned the dish and the dresses to 
Rani Bachhal. 

Meanwhile Guri Gérakhnath blew his horn and marched with the body of his disciples. 
Bat the disciple, Kani Pawa, knew that the Rani Bachhal had been deceived by her sister ; 
so he began tocry and roll on the ground, pretending that he was attacked by a violent colic. 
As Kani Pawa was very dear to Gérakhniith, the saint stopped and began to smear his body with 
consecrated ashes as a remedy.‘ In the meantime Rani B&achhal arrived and, after saluting 
Gérakhnath, began to pray to him. She then laid the dish before him. Gérakhnath cried : — 


‘‘Turn out the impostor and beat her soundly. She has just received from me two grains 
of barley and she has come again.” 


The disciples began to beat the Riini Bachhal; but Kani Pawi said: — 

“You have devoured the whole of her treasure and are now beating her. What justice 
is this?” 

Gérakhnith then enquired from the chief disciple what the trath of the matter was, and 
he told him the whole case. Gérakhnath asked what he was todo. Kani Pawa answered: — 


“Q Maharaj! On this matter being known, the saints will be held in contempt. You 
must bless the Rani Bacbhal also.’’® 


Then Gérakhnath spread a sheet and lay down upon it. On this he ascended to the throne 
of Bhagwan, and when he saluted Bhagwin the god asked : — 

‘‘O saint, what has caused you to come here ?” 

Gérakbnath replied : — “‘Give a son to Rani Bachhal of Bagara.” . 





8 For instances of such charms in barrenness see my Introduction to Popwlar Religion and Folklore, p. 148. 
¢ Vide op. cit. p. 210. 5 With thie part of the legend compare the story of Jacob and Esau. 
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Bhagwan answered : — “To have a son is not written in the fate of the Rani.” 

Gérakhnath replied : — ‘“ Had ason been written in her fate, I would not have come to you,’’6 

Hearing this Bhagwan rubbed some of the dirt out of his head and gave it to 
Gorakhnath, and the saint brought it back to the Rani and gave it to her. The Rant 
mixed it in water and shared it equally between a gray mare, a Bréhmant, a sweeper’s 
wife, and herself. All of those had been hitherto barren, but immediately they all 
conceived. 

Now those who were her enemies went to Amar Sih and poisoned his heart against the Rani 
Bachhal and said : — 

“O Raja! Your daughter-in-law has become in child by one of the saints. So if yon wish 
to save her honour you must send her at once to the house of her mother.’”? 

The Raja believed their words and sent the Rint Bachhal to the house of Kumfr Pal, who 
was usually called Kanwar Pal. 

When the embryo was seven months old it spake from the womb of its mother 
and said ;— ‘Take me from the house of my grandfather and remove me to the house of my 
father, for if I am born here I shall be called Nanwar.’’8 

The Rani Bichhal was in child and she had no means of conveyance. So she had much 
hesitation in complying with the orders of the coming child, 

But the embryo spake again and said: — ‘‘Mother! Hesitate not, but go to the erippled 
carpenter and he will make a cart for you.” 

The Rani went to the carpenter and asked him to do this for her. 

He answered :— “‘Iamacripple. How can I do this for you?”. 


But the embryo spake and ordered him to arise from the seat, from which he had not 
moved for many years. He arose at once and made the cart as Rani Bachhal desired. 


Even in the womb the child began to work wonders and tying up his mother’s father, 
hand and foot, they started for Bagara. On the way he forced R&ja Vasuki, the lord of the 
snakes, to do him homage and acknowledge his power by doing the worship known as kandiri.® 
He made his mother’s father also confess his power and do the same worship to him. And 
when he reached his home, his father’s father was forced to do homage. 

Finally, at the due time, he was‘born under the title of Zahir Pir.!° At the same time to 
the Brahmanf woman, who had eaten the dirt of Bhagwfn, was born Nara Sinha Panyé; to the 
sweeper’s wife Patiy&a Chamér ; and to the gray mare was born Bachhr4, or the Colt. All three 
began to grow by Jeaps and bounds, Zahir Diw&n began to hunt in the jangle. One day in 
the course of his hunting he happened to go to Bandi, and halted m the garden of R&ja Sanjai. 
The Raja’s daughter, the Rant Surail, happened to be in the garden with her companions. 
Zahir Diwan entered into conversation with her and began to play at dice with her.’ At 
first the Rani won all the goods, and finally even the person, of Zihir Diwan. He asked her 
leave to go and bathe, as he was her slave. While he was bathing, he remembered the name of 
Gérakhnath, and then the seat on which the saint rested was moved. Some one came and put 
some dice in the waist-cloth of Zahir Diwan unawares. When Zihir Diwiin was putting on the 
cloth he felt the dice. In great delight he went back to the Rani and asked her to play a 
second game with him. She agreed and this time Zahir Diwan won back all his goods and 
the Rani as well. On this he commenced to start for his home, bat the Rani Surail begged 


him to take her with him. 





6 The ascetic shews his superiority over, and even contempt for, the greater gods. 

T In the original ndnfh4l, grandmother's house, to which women who stray from virtue are sent. 

® Apparently because he would be born in his ndnfhdl. 
_ 9% Here we find signs of Muhammadan influence. Kandért i is a special worship of Bibi Fatima, in which males 
are not allowed to take a share. 10 The Saint Apparent. 

ll This is a stock incident in the folktales: see Introduction to Popular Region and Folklore, p. 291. 
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He answered : —‘“‘ If I take thee unmarried ' both thou and I will come to shame.’ 
“ Bat,” she said, “ If the signs of betrothal be sent, I trust thou wilt not refuse them.”’ 


He promised that he would accept them. So Zahir Diwan returned home, but he did not 
forget the Rani Surail. 


To the Rant Achhal, who had received the two grains of barley from Gurii Gérakhnath, 
two sons were born at the same time — Surjah and Arjun. They were of the same age as 
Zahir Diwin. Now when the Raja of Bindf sent his Brihman and barber to perform the 
betrothal rite between his daughter and Zahir Diwén the brothers forbade the rite, as there 
was an old grudge between their family and that of the Raja of Bindi. But before they left 
the Rani Sarail had strictly warned the Brahman and barber that they should on no pretence 
betroth her to any but Zahir Diwan. So they went to the Raja Amar Sinh, who treated 
them with great kindness and asked the cause of their coming. They said that they had come 
to betroth his grandson to the daughter of the Raja of Bandi. On hearing this Amar Sith 
put his hands to his ears!? and said : — 


-“Tregret that I cannot betroth my grandson to the Band! Rani, because I have an here- 

ditary enmity with her father.” 

The Brahman and the barber left the place at once and on the way they met Zahir Diwan. 
When they told him the result of their mission he said : — 

“ T am the grandson of Amar Sinh it is true; but what havelI to do with that old dotard ? 
Give the signs of betrothal to me.” 

The Brahman hesitated, but the barber spake out :—‘*O Kanwar Sahib! betrothal is not 
performed in this fashion.” 


At this Zahir Diwan smote the barber on the back with his whip and he rolled on the 
ground. 


The Brahman then said: — ‘‘ Maharaj! The barber was not altogether wrong. At the 
least some of your kinsfolk are needed for the betrothal.” 


Then Zahir Diwan invoked the saint Gérakhnith, and, as he prayed, the seat of the Gur 
was shaken, and he at once started with a troop of his followers and reached the place. 


But the Brahman spake : — “‘ Siidhus are not recognised as due witnesses of the rite of 
betrothal.”’ 


So Zahir Diwan invoked the aid of Mahadéva and Indra and they at once appeared, and 
there, even in the jungle, the rite of betrothal was duly accomplished. Gérakhnith gave 
to the Brahman and the barber his consecrated ashes, and Zahir Diwan informed them that 
his marriage procession would start on the ninth of the dark fortnight of Bhadén. The 
Brahman and the barber then started and the gods returned to their heaven. 


When the Brahman and the barber reached Bindi they opened the parcel of consecrated 
ashes which Gérakhnath had given them, and found that the ashes had been turned into gems. 
When the Raja of Bandi heard that the betrothal had been performed he was wroth and beat 
the Brahman and the barber almost to death. Hearing their cries, the Rani Surail came into 
the Court, and seizing her father by the hand said : — 

‘‘ Father, it is a deadly sin to killa Brahman. Do not kill him, What has been done 
cannot be undone even by Paraméswar himself.” 

The Raja came to his senses and the Rani Surail took the Brahman into her private 
apartments and loaded him with presents, Next day the Brahman‘and the barber explained 
to the Raja all that had happened in the jungle, and informed him that the marriage procession 
would arrive on the ninth night of the dark fortnight of Bhidén. The Raja hearing this was 
filled with anxiety, reflecting what arrangements he could make in the rainy season. But his 
ministers comforted him by saying that where wealth abounded all was possible. 


13 A sign of dissent or disagreement. 
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Meanwhile Zabir Diwan took all the articles he had received at the time of betrothal 
and gave them to his mother, the Rani Bachhal, and informed her of the date of the wedding. 
The Raof in her turn went to her father-in-law, the Rija Amar Sinh, and informed him of all she 
had heard from her son, and laid the presents of betrothal before him. 

He answered : — ‘‘ I cannot perform this marriage at this time. I will not go to the 
house and therefore I rejected the betrothal.”’ 

Hearing this the Rani Bachhal wept and returned to her own apartments. She then 
called Nara Sinha Panré and sent him to tell her father to attend the wedding. He went 
to Sirsa Patan and placed the invitation, which consisted of a letter, gold coins, a cocoannt, red 
powder, holy rice and sweetmeats before the Rija Kanwar Pal, and to him the Panré said : — 

‘‘The marriage of your grandson will take place on sach and such a day. Your daughter 
has sent me to inform you that her father-in-law has refused to take any part in the ceremony. 
Kverything then depends on your generosity. So you must go and get the marriage of your 
grandson daly performed.” 

Kanwar Pal replied : — “I will send all that is needful, but I will not take part in the 
procession.” 

Then Nara Siaha Panré returned to the Riinf Bachhal and said: — “No one agrees to take 
part in the marriage. Your father has also refused to join the procession. Now except your- 
self there is none to help your son.” 

The Rini Bichhal then began to weep and said : — “ Alas for my dear husband! Had he 
been here he would have arranged everything, and I should have been spared the trouble 
which has now fallen upon me.” 

Then Zahir Diwan answered and spake: — ‘Mother! Why dost thou weep? IE£ the 
Gauri Gérakhnath is still alive I shall bring my bride not alone without disgrace, bat with all 
due honour.”’ 

He then went out of the city and was absorbed in reflection on his Gurd, and on 
this the seat of the Guri Gérakhnath was shaken. 

And he said to his disciple Kini Pawa: — “ Let us go and complete the marriage of thy 
brother Zabir Diwan.” 

Then Guri Gérakhn&th came with fourteen hundred disciples to Bagar&4. Zahir Diwan 
went out to recoive them and told Gérakhnath all that had occurred. 

Gurt Gdrakhnath said :—“ Be not troubled in your mind. Iwill make all the arrange- 
ments.” 

Then he took a pinch of ashes from his bag and rubbed it, and lo! all the articles 
and supplies required for the marriage — food and clothes and jewelry and equipage snch 
as the eye of man had never seen, — were prepared. Also Gérakhnith invited the Raja Indra, 
who came with all his sons. With him came Parvati and Raja Vasuki. ) 

When the procession was arranged Gérakhnath said to the Rani Bichhal : — “My da uchter ! 
It is now thy part to decorate thy son with clothes and jewels, as it is time for us to start for 
the house of his father-in-law.” 

Then for the bathing of the bridegroom there came a golden pitcher from Indrasan, 
the home of the fairies. The youth was bathed and dressed with all magnificence. And 
the Raja Vasuki with his own hands invested him with the marriage robes, and the 
wedding crown was placed upon his head. Then came all the fairies of the court of Raja 
Indra!3 and danced before him. The heavenly musicians began to play, and when Raja Amar 
Siah saw these divine arrangements he was smitten with shame. and he, too, came and joined 
in the marriage, and Raji Kaiwar Pal also arrived with all his equipage. So the marriage 
procession started and in a few days reached Bindi. 


18 See Introduction to Popular Religton and Folklore, p. 88. 
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Now near the city of Bandi there wasa lake, which was swollen by the rains of Autumn, aod 
they were considering how the procession was to cross it, when Hanuman arrived and said 
that he would lie down over it and all could cross on him. 


Bat Raja Vasuki said:—‘*Why should you take all this trouble? I will prepare a | 


bridge at once.” 


So saying he called all his mighty snakes and, twining them together, made a bridge: 
across the water. The people of Bandi came out to see the procession, and those who were 
envious of Zahir Diwan said that none but Sidhus were in his party. When he heard this 
the Raja of Bindi was wroth and he paid no respect to the procession, Then Zahir Diwin 
ordered the Rija Vasuki to surround the city and lo! an army of snakes appeared and 
surrounded the walls and every house in the city of Bandi. They were ordered to hurt no 
one, but the people of the city were sore afraid. They all raised cries of tesror. Then the 
Raja of Bindi with all his ministers and priests went to Zahir Diwan and fell at his feet. 
On this Zahir Diwan made a sign to Raja Vasuki to recall his snakes and they forthwith 
disappeared. On this the fears of the people ceased. 


The wedding gnests were invited to the marriage feast, With the guests came 
Sukra and Sanischara,'* and the Rija took them to his palace and ordered food to be served. 
The servers of the dishes could not satisfy their hunger with the cooked provisions, all ef which 
they consumed. Then they said :—‘‘ Take us to the store-rooms,”’ and there they devoured all 
the supplies collected for the wedding. Nay they even ate the earth of the place two fingers 
deep. Even then they cried for more and the Raja of Bandi was smitten with shame because 
he could provide no more. 

Then hecame and fell before Zihir Diwan and suid: — ‘“‘ Pardon me, my Lord! I can no 
longer vie with thee.” 

So Gérakhnath gave the Rija a pinch of his ashes and told him to place it in his 
store-rooms and lo! they were again filled with all manner of commodities. So the wedding 
guests were fed and none lacked aught. 


The wedding party stayed there many days and the Riija of Bindi gave Zihir Diwan as 


dowry many valuables and costly jewels. So they returned home and came te Bigari. 


One day, after the marriage was over, Zahir Diwan went into the jungle te hunt and for the 
same purpose Sarjan and Arjun also camethere, Zahir Diwan and the two brothers shot at the 
same deer. The animal fell on the ground. 


Zahir Diwan took possession of the game, but the brothers said : — “It is we whe have 
shot the deer.” 

But Zahir Diwan would not give them even a share of the deer. 

Then they said : —‘* We will take half of the kingdom because your mother and ours are 
sisters, and your wife we shall also seize, because it was to us that her father sent the signs 
of betrothal. You are a mere usurper.” 


When he heard these threats Zahir Diwan grew wroth, and it eame into his mind to get rid 
of the brothers once for all. But they fled from before him and went and laid a complaint 
against him before the king of Dehli. When he heard their charge Prithivi Raja attacked 
Zahir Diwan with a mighty army. The cattle of Zahir Diwan were returning from the 
jungle and Prithivi Raja ordered his men to seize them. They did so and the cowherdy 
" came to Zahir Diwan and told him what had happened. 


When she heard of these events the Rani Bachhal hastened to Zahir Diwan and entreated 
him not to face the enemy. But he was filled with wrath. At once he bathed and saddled 
his horse and put on his arms and armour. 





1¢ Venus and Saturn. 
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Then he rose up and he said to his horse: — “‘ Thou gray one! This is not the day to 
turn thy back on the foe.” 

The Rani Bichhal roshed on the battlements and cried: —‘‘ My Zihir is going alone to 
face the enemy!” 

Then many a brave warrior hastened to help him, but he turned them all back save Nara 
Siiha Pinré and Patiyi Chamar. When he saw them behind him, Zahir Diwan said : — 

“Even you I cannot take with me till I test your prowess. I will fix my spear in the 
ground and he that can take it out may follow me.” 

Both of them sacceeded in taking out the spear and they followed their master. Asa 
lion in a pack of jackals, so they fell upon the foe. Nara Sinha Panyé and Patiya Chamar 
killed many of the enemy, but at last they fell. Then Zahir Diwan commenced to cut 
down the enemy and at last they took to flight. Zahir Diwan transfixed Surjan with an 
arrow and he died, on which Arjun began to cry like s child. Him, too, Zahir Diwan 
Inilled. Then he pursued Prithivi Raja and seized him by the scalp-lock. He turned his 
saddle round and tied him on his horse with his face towards the tail, and so he dismissed 
him with contempt. Then he cut off the heads of the twin brethren and tied them in his 
handkerchief and took their gem necklaces. Thus he returned in triumph, 

When he arrived, the R&ni Bachhal his mother appeared with a golden dish, on which 
was a lamp with four wicks and moving it over his head!® asked the result of the fight. 

Zahir Diwan answered : —‘“ The twin brethren have won and I am worsted.” 

Again the Rani said: — “ Tell me the plain truth.” 

He replied : —‘ No battle was fought and still the quarrel was decided.” 

On this he took out the necklaces of gems and shewed them to her. Her heart began 
te beat. Next he opened the handkerchief and shewed her the severed heads. She threw the 
golden dish on the ground, and he said: — 

‘‘Mother, now recognise which is the head of Sarjan and which that of Arjun.” 

She recognised the heads and said : — “ Dost thou shew thy pride by killing thy brethren ? 
Dost thou not feel ashamed and disgraced ?” 

When he heard these words, Zahir Diwan turned his back upon his mother and went into 
the jungle. 

Then came the month of SAwan, when newly married brides put on gorgeous apparel and 
ewing beneath the trees. But the Rani Surail, wife of Zahir Diwan, did nanght bat weep and 
Jament, being separated from her beloved. Then Zibir Diwiin said to his horse Nila: — 

‘ Let us go and see thy brother’s wife, who is weeping for thy brother.” 

He came to the gate at night and called to the guards: — ‘ Open.”’ 

The guard replied: ‘* Who art thou — a thief or a demon ?” 

He answered : — “Open the door. I am the house-master.” 

The guard replied :— “I will not open the door at night.” 

‘One day,” answered Zahir Diwan, ‘I will cut thy flesh from off thy bones,”’ 

And so he returned to the forest. 

At this time the Rani Surail saw in a dream that her husband had arrived, and ce her 
watchman would not open the door. In the morning she told him her dream and the watch- 
man wept :— 

‘“‘ How could I know that he would come? A man came at night and I dared not open the 
door. Alas for me!” 

On this the Rani wept and next night she sat close to the door, and at the same hour 
eal husband came as before and called to the guard. 

15 For the wave rite, see op. cit. p. 199. 
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The Rani cried : — “.Who art thou that comest in the dead of night ?” 
Zahir Diwan answered: — ‘‘I am the honse-master.” 





She said : — “If you are the house-master come in by making your horse jump over the roof.” 


Hearing these words he spurred his horse and jumped over the roof, and alighted in the 
courtyard. The maid-servant tied ap the horse and gave food to her master. The Rani Surail 
fell at his feet and wept, and brought water to bathe him. Then they began to play at dice. 
When the night was far spent Ziibir went away, promising to return soon. 


In this way for some time he used to visit his Rint by night.16 The Rinf used to sleep by 
day, and at night she decorated herself to receive him. Then the news spread in the city that 
some one used to visit the Riini Surail by, night. So the Rani Bichhal went to the Rani Surail, 
and found her daughter-in-law in child. 


She said: —‘‘ Why hast thou committed so great a wrong to my son ?” 

She answered: — ‘I have done no wrong. My husband is alive.” 

But the Kant Bichhal would not believe her. Then the Rani Surail said :— 

‘*Why do you not believe me? Your son is alive and he visits me every night.” 

The Rani Bachhal prayed : —‘‘ Let me see him once.” 

She answered : — ‘‘ Come here at night and you shall see him.” 

So the Rani Bichhal came by night to the house of the Rint Surail and saw her son; bat 
when his eye fell upon his mother he veiled his face and mounting his horse departed.” His 
mother and wife followed him crying— 

“Why art thou leaving us ?” 


But he turned a deaf ear to their voice. The Rani Surail, however, soon overtook him and 
seized the rein of his horse. Zahir Diw&n then thought of his Gurt Géraknath and 
descended below the earth. The wretched women returned home and lamented him bitterly, 


Now the place where Zahir Diw&n descended below ‘the earth is at a distance of 
nine kés from Nir and twenty-seven kés from Hissfr. And many pilgrims visit the 
place where his tomb is erected. It is known as ZAhir Diwan k6 nfné ké ujaré khéra — 
The deserted mound of the grandfather of Zahir Diwan. There multitudes of men 
assemble in the month of Bhidob. Besides this, in many villages, are platforms raised in- his 
honoar. 


Note. 


This is a very complete and interesting legend of the life of Zahir Diw&n and shews all 
through a good deal of fine, natural, chivalrous feeling. The high position women take in it is 
noticeable. It runs on different lines from that given by Major Temple in Legends uf the 
Panjab, Vol. I. p. 12], ff. I have given a short account of Guga and quoted some of the litera- 
ture on the subject in my Introduction to Popular Religion and Folklore, p. 133 sq. {In Vol. 
III. p. 261 ff. of the Legends I give a long version of the Gfigi story, which runs much on the 
lines of Mr. Crooke’s valuable version. I also recognize many bits -of stories in the above 
legend, which are often fastened on to other heroes. E.g., Visuki is connected with 
Ghazi Salar in the Legends, Vol. I. p. 117 ff., and the doings of the serpents at Bindi may be 

compared with their doings at SafidOn in eonnection with the modern version of the story of. 
Parikghit and Janaméjaya (Legends, Vol. I. p. 418 ff.) The conversation of Gigi with Surail 
18 comparable with that between Rija Rasali and various women he is mixed up with 
(Legends, Vol. I. p. 50 ff., 209 ff., etc., vide index). In the Legends, Vol. I. p. 166 ff,, I give 
another version of the story of OURh and the Brahmant. — Ep. | | 





16 On this custom of a husband Visiting the bride by stealth, see Lubbock, Origin of Civilisotion (p. 81 sq.), : 
17 Apparently some breach of a primitive marriage taboo, as in the cage of Urvas!: see Lang, Custom and Myth, 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CU, TOM. = 
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BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.I.E., I.C.8, 


(Continued from p. 32.) Ndts re 
(c) Metals. - — es 
HE class of articles, which, next to fire and water, have specia] power over spirits, are metals. 
Among the metsils which have power over spirits, copper, lead and gold, are 
noticed, but the most important is iron.'* In all cases of seizures and swooning iron is of 
great value, either applied hot, or asa lancet to let blood. This seems to be the base of the almost 
universal belief that iron has great power overspirita. Sothe Vaishnavas stamp their bodies with 
red-hot iron seals, and when the body of a pregnant woman is carried out of a Hindu house, a 
nail or a horse-shoe is driven into the threshold to bar the spirit from coming back. Among the 
Prabhis of Bombay, after the birth of a child, an iron bar is thrust across the door of the lying- 
in room, and a pen-knife is placed under the mother’s bed to ward off evil spirits.10 The first 
thing a Bombay Prabhi looks at after waking is a gold ring.! The Kunbis of Kélaba pnt an 
iron hook, or poker, under the cot of a lying-in woman to keep off evil spirits.2 The belief 
that spirits are afraid of iron is so strong among the Kélis, Vadvals and other lower classes of 
Thana, that whenever they go at night to their fields or gardens they keep with them a stick 
with loose iron rings to frighten evil spirits.» Among the Vadvals, or gardeners of Thani, an iron 
bar is laid across the threshold of the lying-in room, in order that the evil spirits may not come 
inside.4 When a Hindu child is taken to visit a relation, copper or silver coin is put into its 
hand at the time of leave-taking.6 During a thunder-storm Kénkani Marithis throw their 
axes and sickles out of doors to scare the lightning.6 Among the Bombay Parsis, women in 
child-bed are made to lie on an iron bed-stead for forty days, and the dead are carried on an 
iron bier.’ The Parsi women in their monthly sickness are fed from an iron dish.8 In Gujarat 
Matii Kunbi women, for a fortnight after a birth, never go out withont carrying a knife ora 


‘sickle, The Bhats of Gujarat set a dagger near the new-born child on the fifth evening when 


the chhati spirit is believed tocome. A dagger and a sword are laid in the Bhatia woman’s lying- 
inroom. Among Gujarit Sravaks the bridegroom carries, for fourteen days before the wedding, 
a sword,? In Kathiiwar gold and curds are put into the dying Rajpit’s mouth.!© In Gujarat 
the Musalman bridegroom carries a poignard and the Musalman bride a knife! The Dekban 
Ramosts, after a birth, set up in the lying-in room g needle or an arrow in a millet stalk, and 
at their weddings the bridegroom holds a dagger in one hand and a friend holds a sword over 
his head.!2. The Kunbis of Poona on the Dasahra day worship iron tools,!3 and they ase hot 
iron as a cure in certain complaints. The Pardési Bhadbhujis of Poona tie a piece of iron, 
abont the size of a shilling, to the boy’s and the girl’s wrists at the time of marriage. The Telugn 
Nhavis of Poona lay the new-born child by its mother, and at the head of the bed set a dagger, 
a lemon, and acane.!6 Among the Nasik Malis if a woman dies in child-bed, as the body leaves 
the house, a ‘horse-shoe is driven into the threshold, and while carrying the bier valdé grain is 
strewn on the ground that the spirit may not come back.!’ Inthe possession of the Maharaja 
of Kolhapur is a gold mohar, and when a woman isin labour, water is poured over the mohar and 
given her to drink.1® The Kolhapur Lingiyats, on the’ way tothe burial-ground, at intervals 


" 102 The Parsts in some cases purified a man from a lead ladle (Vendiddd, Vol. IV. pp. 40-42). Barton (1621, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 435) says gold is an antidote to spirits, and gold rings are worn to keep spirits away. 
Of the use of copper coins and of bells examples are given below. 

10 Mr. K, Raghunfth’s Pdtdné Prabh&s, p. 45. 1 From MS, Notes. 2 Bombay Garetteer, Vol. XT. p. 55. 
8 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. # Op. cit., loc. cit, 5 Information from Mr. Govindrao Pandit. 
¢ Information from the peon B&bijf. * Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII. p. 270. 

8 Vendiddd Fargard, Vol. XVI.; Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, p. 121. 9% Information from Mr. Bhimbhiai. 

10 Information from Colonel] Barton. 11 Information from Mr, Fazal. 

43 Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. X VIII. p. 419. 13 Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 204. 

4 Trans, By. Lit, Soc. Vol. III. p. 247. 435 Op. cit. Vol. III. p. $21. 

16 Op, ctt. Vol. III. p. 381. 1 From MS. Notes. 18 Information from Mr. Barvé; 
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scatter betel leaves and copper coins.!® Among the Dharwar Lingiyats, before the body is 
buried, twenty-one small pieces of copper with some religious words written on them 
are laid on tbe body.» That the origin of iron as a spirit scarer lies in its value in 
cases of actual cautery finds support in the practice prevalent among the Dhirwar 
Masilars of branding new-born children with a red-hot needle in the form of a cross.*! 
Among the Madhav Brahmans of Dhirway, when a woman suffers much during child-birth, old 
gold coins are washed, and the water is given her to drink. The Bijapur Radis lay copper 
coins on the spot where the funeral pyre is built.23 The Beni-Isra’ils of Western India lay « 
knife under a babe’s pillow to keep off spirits.4 The Gonds have a god called Chuda Pen in 
the form of an iron bracelet.22 At Gond marriages copper coins are waved round the 
bridegroom’s head and coirs are worshipped by the Gaiti Gonds.26 The Oriois lay a coin in 
the mouth of the dead,?’ originally to keep the spirit from leaving the body. The Greeks 
and Romans continued the practise, explaining it by saying the coin was to pay Charon.” 
In Bengal, when the father sees the new-born child for the first time he puts money in its hands,*° 
The arrow heads and other iron weapons, found in rude stone toinbs in the Nilgiris, seem placed 
there with the object of keeping off evil spirits, not for the use of the dead.®! 


The Caunii, an ancient nation of Lesser Asia, at certain seasons met in armourand beat the air 
with lances and went to the boundary to drive away foreign spirits.32 When an Arab sees a 
whirlwind he says :— “‘ Hadid, hadid, yé mash um,’’ — that is, ‘‘ Iron, iron, oh thou vile one !"’33 


Among the Burmans, if a woman gives birth toa still-born child, a piece of iron is placed in 
the cloth in which the body is wrapped, and at the burial a member of the family says: — “‘ Never 
return to thy mother’s womb till this metal becomes soft as down.’’54 The ascetics or hermits in 
Burma carry an iron staff hung with rings.°5 The Burmans put pellets of gold under theskin to 
be wound-proof.56 The Siam king’s sword is dipped into holy water, and the water is drunk by 
the king at the time of coronation.3? The Chinese authorities vbjccted to the Shanghai-Woosung 
Railway because it would disturb the spirits of the earth and the air, and so lower the value 
of property.38 When a Chinese child is sick, it is carried along the street by the mother, who 
drops coins at every ten paces, or, if the child is very bad, its body is rubbed with the coins and 
they are thrown into the street.°® In China, when a person is sick of a devil-sent epidemic, a 
sword, if possible a sword which has cut off a criminal’s head, is hung over his bed,*° and coins, 
generally pierced coins, are worn as charms.*! A sword is a sacred emblem in Japan kept in 
the temple of Atsuta.? 


In North-West Africa Musalmiin women, when pregnant, often sit on an old iron gun to be 
relieved of dangers of child-birth 4 


A queen in South Africa, says Dr. Livingstone, had a number of iron rings on her ankles 
with little bits of sheet iron fixed to them.44 In North Africa, the fire doctor generally keeps 





19 From MS. Notes. 2 Bombay Gazetieer, Vol. XXII. p. 115. 21 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 211. 


22 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 74. 23 Op. cit. Vol, XXIII. p. 155. % Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p, 526, 
2 Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. ITI. 2% Op. cit. p. 18. 
27 Op. cit. p. 22. % Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 261. 


29 The great god of the Central Province Gaitt Gonds is a pice in a hollow piece of bamboo, A space, a foot 
square, is cleared at the foot of some holy tree, the pice is brought in its bamboo case, taken out and laid on the 
ground, Heaps of rice, a heap for each deity they worship, are arranged rvund the pice: chickens and goats (formerly 
cows were offered) are fed on the rice, killed, and their blood sprinkled between the pice and the rice. On the 
blood liquor is poured. The pice is then put in the case (Hislop’s Aboriyinal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 22). 


30 Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. III. p. 156. % Jour. Ethno. Soc, Vol. I. p. 161. 


82 Herod, I, in Hume, Vol. I. p, 899. 88 From MS. Notes, %* Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. I. p. 3. 
35 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 169. 86 Yule’s Cathay. Vol. I. p. 94. {And of silver. — Ep.] 

87 Jones’ Crowns, p. 436, [This belongs apparently to the section on Water. — Ep. | 

38 Captain H. O. Selby, B. E. 89 Gray's China, Vol. II. p. 30. ' 40 Op. cit. Vol. IT. p. 81. 
41 Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol. I. p. 89, #2 Reed’s Japan, Vol. Il. p. 269. 


#3 Hay’s Western Barbary, p. 117. 44 Dr. Livingstone’s Travels tn South Africa, p. 278. 
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with him a small charcoal fire, a pair of bellows and some iron rods. When a patient thinks 
himself bewitched, the doctor makes him lie down, pulls aside the clothes from his back, and, 
making hisrod of iron red-hot, draws it with a hissing sound across the back and loins of the sick 
person in the name of God. Actual cautery with a red hot iron is a favourite remedy with the 
Moors.*® In Madagascar the chief post of the house has a silver chain fastened to it.4” 


So great is the power of iron over spirits, that the guardian spirit in fire must not be 
touched with a sword or iron. So the Tartara would not (1246) touch fire with a knife. 
Pythagoras (B.C. 600) said that fire should not be stirred with a sword.4® The same belief 
occurs in North-East Asia and North America. In Russia to break faggots with a poker might 
cause an ancestor to fall into hell, — that is, might drive away the guardian ancestral spirit 
from his hearth-home.4? . A similar reason may explain why the Romans would not cut 
certain plants with a knife, and why religious monuments were long made of undressed stone. 
The Romans believed that if an iron spike was driven in the ground, where a person was 
attacked by the falling sickness, he would never be again seized.50 The Romans kept a 
javelin in a lying-in room to give the mother easy delivery,®! and drove large coffin nails 
in the side-posts of doors to drive off spirits.52 Any one finding a cast horse-shoe in the road, 
and laying it up, will be cured of the yor, or hiccup, by thinking of the place where the 
shoe was put. In the Roman tombs opened at Mayence, in women’s coffins, bracelets, rings, 
needles and censors for burning incense were found. 


The Danish women, before putting a child in a cradle, to prevent evil spirits from hurting 
the child, fasten garlic, salt and steel to the cradle.°5 In Sweden a knife, or other steel 
implement, is laid in the cradle of an unbaptized child to keep off spirits. Batbers throw steel 
into the water, and say :—‘‘Neck, Neck, steel in strand, thy father was a steel-thief, thy 
mother a needle-thief, so far shalt thou be hence as this cry is heard.’56 The young German 
warriors (A- D. 100) wore an iron. chain,®? and the British mothers gave their children their 
first food off the father’s sword.5® The Germans used to-lay three knives for the Three 
Mothers, probably at first to drive them away, though they afterwards seem to have laid 
offerings on the blades. 


In 1691, in the Scotch Highlands, cold iron was putin a lying-in woman’s bed to 
keep off the fairies, the reason being that, as iron mines lay near to hell, iron had an 
unpleasant savour to those fascinating creatores.20 In Suffolk (1780) it was believed that 
an old horse-shoe buried under the threshold of a witch kept her in at night. That 
no elf or nizhtmare should ride on a woman in child-bed, and that an infant may not be 
carried away by an owl, a knife should be kept on the couch. In early England the 
fiend-sick patient had to drink out of a church bell. Muiddle-Age Europe believed that 
spirits could be hurt by swords and lances.“ The belief that a horse-shoe keeps off spirits, is 
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45 Rohlf’s Mforocco, p. 82. Cf. ante, p. 20. 46 Op. cit. p. 81. #7 Sibree’s Madagascar, p. 287. 

48 Karly History of Man, p. 277. Compare (Macgregor’s Sikhs, Vol. I. p. 91) when the Sikh leader Gurt 
Govind (1680) was forced to eat beef he first turned over the flesh with a knife. The sense seems to be that the 
iron drove out the divine cow-spirit. What Gévind ate was therefore no longer cow’s flesh. 





49 Op. cit. p. 277. 60 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxviii. Chap. 6. 
51 Op, cit. Book xxviii. Chap. 4. 52 Op. cit. Book xxxiv. Chap. 15. 
83 Pliny’s Nuiural History, Book xxviii. Chap. 20. In some Roman British tombs large nails have been found 


(Wright’s Celt, Romin and Sazon, pp. 302, 304, 306, 310), Perhaps the object, as among the Cheremiss Indians, was 
to secure the body in the coffin (Tylor’s Primitive Culiure, Vol. Lp. 29). 


“ Bombay Guzette, 5th February, 1834. 85 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 73. 
56 Henderson’s Folk-Lore (2nd Edition), p. 281. 57 Tacitus’ Germania, Chap. p. 31. 

& Tacitus’ Ozford Trans. Vol. II. p. 336. 6 Wright’s Celt, Romen and Sazon, pp. 283-287. 
© Scott's Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 184. 61 Moore’s Oriental Fragments, p. 455. 

62 Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. III. p. 250, 63 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 140, 


* Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 738. 
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common in England and Scotland. A horse-shoe keeps off spirits and witches, according to 
the couplet : —‘* Straw laid across her path, the witch retards. The horse-shoe nailed, each house- 
hold guards.”® In England (about 1612) it was considered lucky for a man to find a piece of 
iron.67 In Norta-Weat Scotland, gold and silver cured the effects of the evil eye. In England, 
it is bad luck to make a present of a knife, and in North England, unless a nominal price is given, 
no one should take a present of a knife, fora “knife severs love.’®® Pins are used in England 
in many cures. To cure warts prick them with a pin and drive the pin into an ash tree.’° In 
England, a child afflicted with an eruption is cured by being rubbed with a half sovereign,”! 
apd in Dumfrieshire the Locherby penny cures cow-madness.‘2 In Northumberland pins are 
thrown into the wishing well at Wooler.7?3 On New Year’s Eve you should have money in your 
pocket,’4 and it is unlucky to have no money in your pocket when yon first hear the cuckoo.” 


The belief that spirits fear iron and a ring is perhaps the origin of the sacredness of 
the key. In Englandakey wasused in divination. A key is heated and laid on the back to cure 
lumbago, and is put down the back of the neck tostop bleeding at the nose. With the house-key 
and a frying pan fiends are scared and bees tempted toalight.””7 Aftera death the hive is tapped 
thrice with a door key.78 In some parts of Scotland, when a bride and bridegroom enter their 
home, each carries a key — the husband a door key and the woman a bunch of keys.”® 


In Wiltshire (1874) a labourer’s wife asked a clergyman for a sacrament shilling to tie round 
her child’s neck to cure fits.°° A ‘‘heart-grown,” — that is, a fairy-witched, child in England is 
laid naked on the blacksmith’s anvil. The blacksmith lifts his hammer as if to strike hot iron, 
but brings it down gently. Three taps of the hammer cure the child.®! 


Urine. — The next most important power over spirits is urine. Urine is a widely 
used medicine.®2 From the ammonia it contains, urine is useful in two ways: in recovering 
from swooning, fainting, nervous and other seizures, and in staunching bleeding. Both of these 
properties shew power over spirits. In restoring conscioushess the power over the oppressing 
evil spirit is evident, and in staunching blood urine drives away & spirit, in accordance with 
the early belief that wounds bleed because they are sucked by spirits. The use of cow’s 
urine, as a purifier, is common among all higher class Hindus. It is the regular means of 
getting rid of the ceremonial impurity which a birth or a death in a family causes,® and it 
ought to be taken on certain festivals and highdays. The importance of cow’s and bull’s urine, 
as a purifier among the Hindus and still more among the Persians, seems to shew that cow 
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65 In London, in 1696, most Wert-End houses had a horse-shoe nailed in the threshold, because it laid evi) 
spirits, The practice was universal in Wales in 1812 (Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, p. 423). Horse-shoes were 
formerly (1600) cut in the doors of British Christians, and they were fixed in boats and ships to guard them 
ugainst storms (op. cit. p. 424). Nelson had a horse-shoe nailed to the Victory’s mast (Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 113). 
The ends of the horse-shoe ought to be turned up. Compare Reginald Scott on the cure by sympathy, — that is, 
treating the weapon, not the wound. If they stroke the sword up, the party feels no pain: if they draw the fingers 
down, the pain is intolerable. See Note 2, Reginald, in Scott’s Lay. 


66 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 112. 67 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. III. p. 251. 

6 Mitchell’s Highland Superstitions, p. 37. © Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 118. 70 Op. cit. p. 189. 
71 Op. cit. p. 167. 73 Op. cit. pp. 163, 164, 73 Op. cit. p. 380. 
1 Op. cit. p. 72. ; 5 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 57. 16 Henderson’s Folk- Lore, p. 288, 
77 Dyer’s Folk- Lore, p. 124. 78 Op. cit. p. 128. 79 Henderson’s Folk- Lore, p. 35, 

*® Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 146. $1 Henderson’s Folk- Lore, p. 187. 


%2 In the Konkan, near Bombay, no medicine is so largely used in child-diseases as is the urine of the cow 
(Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi), According to Pandit Narsinha (Nighfnturdj, pp. 174, 175} rine kinds of urine 
ure considered medicinal by Hindu physicians — the urine of a man, & cow, a she-buffaloe, a horse, an ass, a she-goat, 
an ewe, an elephant and a camel. Human urine destroys worms and removes phlegm, wind, insanity and poison 
(Information from Mr, Narfyan V. Purandharé), That urine stops bleeding, explains the Mar&thf test of a 
disobliging man: ‘To haplya kardngli var mutnir ndhi”’; He will not even make water ona cut finger. For the 
many healing properties of urine in Roman Folk Medicine compare Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxviii, Chap. 6. 

88 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 126. 

8 The idea of the ceremonial impurity which attaches to birth, monthly sickness, and death, seems to have 

its root in the fact that those are the three times in life when the SHeDSes of spirit-possession are greatest. The 
point '3 noticed under “‘ spirit times.” 
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and bull worship are greatly due to the healing value of their urine. Human urine is also 
believed to have & great power over spirits. 


Among Ratnagiri Maraithis human urine is used to cure cough and snake-bite.66 Among 
lower class Muhammadans, Hindus and Portuguese in Gujarét and Bombay, people, 
when they have had a bad fall, or when they are severely beaten, drink their own urine. 
They say that it has the same intoxicating and reviving power as brandy.8 In Sind 
and other parts of India, to bathe it with urine is a common cure for a bleeding wound. 


‘Inthe East Dekhan, the exorcist keeps urine in a bottle and threatens to make the spirit 


drink it, if he does not tell whe he is. The filthy food which spirits eat shews that it 
is not its nastiness which makes the spirit fear urine. A Hindu in a haunted place will 
make water in a circle and sit secure in the middle: or, if he must move on, he will make 
water on his left foot, and the spirits wilk fly.°? 


Among the Persians and the Parsis the use of urine is still commoner, because their 
fear of spirits is greater. After the thread-prayer the Parst every morning should drink 
and wash his hands in cow's urine. It is a sin to wash the hands in water till they 
have been washed in urine.9? That the urine of an ox or of a bull is equally cleansing as the 
urine of a cow,® supports the view that the cow was worshipped, rather because of 
the value of its urine, than because of the value of its milk. So also the fifth most 
acceptable place in the (Parsl) universe is where cattle and beasts of burden leave their 
urine.°o. Among Parsis defiled garments are washed in cow’s urine.®! Corpse-bearers should 
wash their bodies and hair with urine.*2 Any one who touches a dead body should wash 
his hands in cow’s urine, and the spirit of corruption will be driven out. In some cases it 
is enough to sprinkle the clothes with urine, but a woman who gives birth to a dead 
child must drink cow’s urine and ashes, and wash her body with urine.™ Besides, in their 
religious services, urine is commonly used and highly valued as a medicine by Parsis. 


Urine was greatly valued as a medicine by the Romans. Pliny® notices asp’s urine as 
a care for the drowsiness which follows an asp sting. He mentions the urine of camels, apes, 
wild boars, asses, and horses as curing many diseases.*%° The examples are valuable as 
shewing one of the grounds on which these animals were worshipped. A boy’s urine cured 
fever,” a man’s urine cured gout,* and whoever dropped his urine on his foot in the early 
morning, was safe from any charm.®® The use of urine is seldom recorded in books of travels 
or of customs. This is probably from an idea that the habit has no special meaning or interest, 
rather than that it has not been noticed. Even where no reference has been made to the use 
of urine, cases are recorded of the tails of cattle being used to sprinkle holy water.’ This 
suggests that the yak or Tibet ox tails, which were so commonly borne close to Hindu kings 
and which appear in old Buddhist and other sculptures and paintings, were valued as spirit- 
scarers rather than as fly-whisks. 


% Information from the peon Babéjt. 86 Information from Mr. Fazal Lutfulla. 

87 Compare Pliny (Natural History, Book xxviii. Chap. VI). He who every morning droppeth his own urine 
on his feet shall be secure from every charm and poison. 

% Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, p, 166. 

89 Vendiddd Fargard, Vol. XIX. pp. 70-7 ; Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, Vol. I. p. 140. 


© Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, Vol. I. p. 21. 9! Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 58. ®3 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 70. 
33 Bleek’s Avesta, Vendidéd, p. 84. % Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, pp. 46, 48, 64. 

% Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxix, Chap. 4. . % Op, cit. Book xxviii. Chaps. 8, 11, 12, 17, 19. 

9% Op. cit. Book xxviii. Chap. 11. % Op. cit. Bock xxviii. Chap. 6. 


% Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxviii. Chap. 6. This seems to explain why the fascinus was hung round 
children’s necks and under warrior’s triumphal cars (op. cit. Book xxviii, Chap. 4). The Hindus have the same 
belief that spirits fear the private parts of a man. 

10 Tylor’s (Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 483) reference to the Hottentots smearing mother and child with 
urine in their unclean way seems & case in point. It is doubtful whether he intentionally left out other references, 
as he mentions the Pira! practice in datail (op. cit. Vol. Il. p. 438). 

1 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 533. 
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Bombay Hindus use cow’s urine as a medicine as well asa purifier. Inthe Konkan, 
cow’s urine is considered a specific for worms, from which young children are apt to 
suffer. The Brahmans and Prabhis of Bombay, on the eleventh day after a death, become 
purified by drinking cow’s urine. The Brahmans in Bombay, after a child is born, keep cow’s 
urine, with nim leaves floating in it, at the entrance of the lying-in room, and no one is allowed 
to enter the room without first sprinkling the urine on his feet with the nim leaves. Among 
the Prabhis of Bombay, on the tenth day after child-birth, cow’s arine is sprinkled all over the 
house ; and, to free them from all impurity, each member of the household thrice drinks about . 
a teaspoonful of the pafchagdvya,— that is, clarified butter, curds, milk, honey and cow's 
urine.2 In Poona, drops of urine and Ganges water are poured into the dying Raul’s mouth. 
The Dhérs of Ahmadnagar spill a pot of cow’s urine on the grave,‘ and the Namdév Shimpis of 
| Ahmadnagar, on return from a funeral, dip a nim5 twig in cow's urine and sprinkle their heads 
with it.6 Among the Dharwar Lingiyats the holiest of the holy water which is drunk by 
laymen is that in which the stone lig of the high priest has been bathed.? The Gédsivis of 
- Belgaum, after a death, are purified by drinking the five products of the cow.8 On one fast 
nothing bat cow’s urine is drunk by Hindus. Fryer!® (1673) notices how the Banias of Strat 
‘‘take delight in the stale urine of a cow, besprinkling themselves with it, asa Christian with 
holy water, or a Musalman with rose water: nay, more, they even use it as a potion or filter, and 
after it bid the devil do his worst.” The Nairs of Malabar consider urine to be a parifier, and 
have water, cow’s milk and cow’s urine poured over them on the fifth, tenth and fifteenth days 
afteradeath.!! Qderic (1320) says : — “ In Malabar the people take two basins, one of gold, the 
other of silver, and when the ox is brought from the stalls they pat these under him and catch 
urine in oneand dung in the other. With the urine they wash their face and with the dang 
they daub themselves on the middle of the forehead, on the balls of the cheeks, and on the 
middle of the chest.”!2_ According to the Ddébistén!> hnman urine was drunk by some yévis. 


The Burman priests use as medicine the urine of a cow or a black bullock, on which the 
juice of the lemon or other sour fruit has been poured.'4 In China cow and horse urine are 
considered an excellent lotion for skin disease, and also for destroying white ants.!5 In the 
Philippine Islands the first excrements of a new-born babe are a cure for snake and dog 
bites,16 


The Dinkas of the White Nile make their hair a foxy red by continual washing with cow’s 
urine.” The Shillooks of the White Nile, if fairly off, cover their body with a rusty coating of 
cowdung ashes: with them dry ashes and cow's urine are indispensable articles of toilet. 
According to a widespread African practice, milk vessels are washed with cow's urine instead 
of with salt.!18 The Dinkas of the White Nile barn cow-dung and smear themsolves with the 
ashes ; they also use cow's urine in washing dishes.!® Hottentot sorcerers or rain bringers 
procure rain by scattering their urine overa fire.2° Ata Moor wedding in West Africa a 
present of urine from the bride’s person is sent as a special compliment, and is dashed in the ~ 
receiver's face.2!_ Child’s urine painted on the affected spot is considered a cure for sores in 
Gentral Africa.” 


The Indians of Pern, in South America, wash their hair in urine, and the Spanish American 
women do the same.* 


2 K, Raghunith’s Pdtine Prabhus, p. 48. 8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p, 361. 

¢ Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 169. 5 Melia azadirachta. 

6 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVII. p, 127, 7 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 199. 

8 Op, cit. Vol. XXI. p. 184. 9 Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. V. p. 983. 

10 Voyages, p. 92. 11 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. II. p. 409. 

12 Yule’s Cathay, Vol. IT. p. 75. 18 Débistan, Vol. II. p. 129. 

14 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. I. p. 141. 16 Gray’s China, Vol. II. p. 128. 

16 Jour, Ethno. Soc, Vol. I. p. 174, 17 Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p. 150. 

18 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 88. 19 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 168. #® Hahn's Tsunt Goam, p, 88. 


31 Park’s Travels, Vol. I. p. 136, 32 Stanley, Vol. I. p. 369. 33 Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol. I. p. 206. 
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The Highlanders in the seventeenth century used to sprinkle their cattle with urine on the 
first Monday in every quarter.4 In Scotland, in Perthshire, urine is used as a cure for wasp- 
stings.*5 In the Sonth of Ireland, especially in the outlying parts, among the lower orders, the 
drinking of human urine is a not uncommon cure for diseases.% In England, in the seventeenth 
century, urine was considered to be a book of fate.2”_ In the Highlands of Scotland water and 
oil of human dung were believed to be very effective against madness, and the urine of the 
bear mixed in vinegar was said to cure epilepsy.” 


The less important articles which are believed to have power over spirits, because 
they have been found to cure diseases, may be shortly noted in alpbabetic order :— 


Ashes, called by Hindus rakshd or protection and vibhitt or prosperity, are much used by 
them as purifiers, that is, as spirit-drivers. Though ashes are sometimes taken internally as a 
medicine, the reason why they are considered specially potent against spirits seems to be their 
power of staanching blood and of healing sores, The following illustrate the common Hindu 
use of ashes to keep off spirits. The Lingayat rubs his brow with cow-dung ashes, and. 
ascetics cover their whole bodies with ashes. The Vaidus of Poona get purified by rubbing 
their bodies with ashes,°° and a Dekhan medium surrounds a possessed man with a circle of. 
ashes. In Dharwar, as a cure for head-ache, ashes are thrown on the head or applied to any. 
other part of the body that pains! In Belgaum, among the Bhats, a person excommunicated: 
from the caste is re-admitted on swallowing ashes given him by the caste teacher.52. In Bijapur, : 
ashes from the censer of Maruti, or other guardian deity, is one of the chief means of scaring 
spirits. When an Ambig, or fisherman of Bijapur, is possessed, he is set before a god, and his 
brow is rabbed with ashes55 The Kongaris of Kanara get from the washerman, on the third 
day after a death, wood-ashes and water, and the Dhors get cow-dung ashes once a year from 
the head of the Libgayat monastery of Chitradriga in Mysore. Among the Halvakki Vikkals| 
of Kanara, on the third day after a birth, the people and their house are purified by the washerman 
sprinkling on them, and in the house, water mixed with ashes and potash.*5 High-class Hindu 
females in Western India, during the Divali holidays, draw lines of rdag6lé (husk-ashes) in front 
of their houses. Among the Hindus, dhasma sndna, or ash bathing, is considered as good and 
purifying as bathing in water.3¢ The Hindu religious book, Brahkméttarkhand, states that a 
great ascetic applied ashes to the body of a king named Bhadrayu, and from that time the king 
because famous for strength, glory, courage, and power of memory.?? The Beni-Isra’tls of 
Bombay, at a birth, to keep off evil spirits, draw lines of ashes outside of the mother’s room. : 
A Parsi woman after child-birth drinks ashes mixed with cow’s urine.*® The Parsis strew: 
their fields with the ashes of the sacred fire. 


The Jews in grief covered themselves with ashes and sackcloth.4¢ In Central Asia ashes 
are used to staunch bleeding in cases of circumcision.‘! 


The Papuans, when they see a stranger, throw ashes, lime, and sand over their own 
bodies.42 In consequence of their belief that spirits enter by the hair, the people of the Arru 
Islands, west of Guinea, wash their hair with ashes and lime. 


According to Pliny, horse-dung ashes, used with egg-shells, are good for staunching 
blood.“ The Romans believed that the ashes of a calf purified.4© They considered ashes sovran 


3% Brand’s Populir Antiquities, Vol. I. p.18. % Information from Mr. J. Davidson, Indian Civil Service. 


36 Information from Dr. H. Greany. 27 Broome’s Vulgar Errors, Vol. I. p. 3. 

% Mitchell’s Highland Superstitions, p. 31. 2 Op.cit.p.31. °° Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 478. 

31 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 51. 33 Op. cit. Vol. XXL. p. 179. 88 Op. cit. Vol. XXIIL p. 114, 
8% Op. cit. Vol. XV. pp. 3738, 374. 83 Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 211. 

3% Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 8? Information from Mr. B. B. Vakhfirkar, B.A. 

%8 Bleek's Khordah Avesta, Vol. I. pp. 46, 48. °% Ddbistén, Vol. I. p. 881. 4° Dubois, Vol. II. p, 268, 

41 Schuyler’s Turkestén, Vol. I. p. 142. 42 Karl’s Papuans, p. 38. #8 Op. cit. p. 97. 


#4 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxx. Chap. 18. 
45 Ovid’s Fastt, Book IV. chap. 728.—Compare Moses giving the children of Israel the ashes of the golden 
calf to drink ; also the ashes of the red heifer (Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p. 400). 
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for staunching blood. The ashes of a sacred pregnant cow were preserved in the temple of 
Vesta at Rome, with bean stalks, as a means of expiation.‘ 


In a Russian story, cow-ashes mixed with excrement, bring good luck.4?7 In Russia 
wine and water are used in extreme unction, and incense ashes are laid with the dead.‘ 
In Poland, when “the white folk” torment a sick man, a bed of pease-balm is made, a sheet 
spread over it, and the patient is laid thereon, A person walks round him carrying on his 
back a sieve full of ashes, and letting the ashes run out till the floor all round the bed 
is covered with them. The first thing next morning is to count all the lines in the 
ashes, and some one goes silently, greeting no one on the way, and reports the number 
to the wise woman, who prescribes accordingly. Spirits are believed to leave their tracks in the 
ashes, which are thus strewn.*® In France, in some religious houses, the dying breathed his last 
lying on ashes.° In Roman Catholic Europe, people are marked with a cross of ashes.51 With 
ashes of palm-leaves the Roman Catholic priest signs the foreheads of his people in the form of a 
cross.53 Ash-Wednesday, which is the first day of Lent, is called so from the ancient ceremony 
of blessing ashes on that day. Ashesof box-tree leaf were used in the same way as palm ashes, 
and on Palm Sunday were given by the priests asan exorcism against ague and worms. In 
England, it was believed that any person who is to die within the year will have his footprints 
marked in ashes on St. Mark’s Eve, April 25th.5 In England, people used to examine ashes to 
see the foot-printe of a future husband or wife, and ring-worm was oured by dropping ashes on 
the affected place.5” 


Beating. — Spirits fear beating. So St. Francis flogged himself to keep off the devil,58 
. and Merlin ordered a weekly whipping to disenchant Dulcinea. At Taripur, in the Kénkan, 
in 1673, M, Dellon saw, in the cloister of the Church of Misericordia, penitents with covered 
faces and bare shoulders wounding themselves with whips containing bits of iron. The 
practice of self-flogging for the removal of sins seems to have been introduced into the Kénkan 
by the Jesuits. In 1551 a Jesuit named Gaspar established a society of penitents, who, when 
the preacher aroused a feeling of sorrow and shame, lashed themselves with thongs, and cut 
themselves with iron blades till the blood flowed.®! 


Among the Dekhan Mhars, when a man is possessed by a spirit, and the spirit does not 
tell his name, the possessed man is slapped with a shoe, his fingers are pinched, and he is caned.® 
In ShOélapur, among the Lingiyats, the woman who names the child has her back beaten with 
gentle blows,® and, among the Mangs of Shdlapur, at their wedding, the bride and bridegroom 
beat each other on the back with a twisted waistcloth.4 Among the Dhfrwir Madhava Brah- 
mans, when the father’s sister names the child, the women of the house give her some blows 
on the back. In Dharwar some Brahmans, who live by begging, refuse to take alms, and 
threaten to curse the giver, unless he beats them.6® Gemelli Careri (1695) mentions that when 
the lower classes in Goa marry, the couple lie on a hard bed, and the kindred come and thrash 
them, shewing them so much of this brutal kindness that they are for a long time unfit for 
work.® At the yearly festival of the goddess Dayamava in the Southern Maratha Country, 
one of the performers, the priest of the Pétrij, has a long whip, which he cracks, and to 
which divine honours are paid. In Dharwar the pious worshippers of the goddess Dayamava 
wave a lighted lamp round the goddess and beat their cheeks in token of atonement for sins. 


«6 Gubernati’s Zool. Myth. Vol. I. p.278. #7 Op. ctt., loc. cit. 48 Sohuyler’s Turkestan, Vol. I. p. 153, 
«9 Grimm’s Teuto, Myth. Vol. II. pp. 1165, 1163, ® Dubois, Vol. IT. p. 268. 

&t Chambera’s Book of Days, p. 240. 62 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p.94. & Op. cit., loc. evé, 
6 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 128. 55 Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 550. 

8 Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. T. p.S 6 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 170. 88 Moore’s Fragments, p. 58, 

% Qucrt. Rev. October 1888, p. 423. 6 Portugal e os Estrangetros, Vol. I. p. 291. 

61 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII. p. 208, 63 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. pp. 441, 442. 


¢3 Op, cit. Vol. XX. p.88. Op. cit. Vol. XX. p.174.  % Op. cit. Vol. XXIL. p. 73. 
Information from Rav Bahidar Tirmalrav Venkatesh. 6 Careri in Churchill, Vol. 1V. p. £08. 
® Sir W. Elliot in Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol. I. p. 97. *° Bombay Garetteor, Vol. XXII. Appendix A. 
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The Kirghiz of Central Asia beat a woman in child-bed, because they believe her to be 
possessed.’° Beating with a leather Jash is & common Japanese application as a remedy 
for rheumatism, and to promote circulation”! The Arawahs, when a man dies, cut thorny 
twigs and beat the body to try and bring him back.’? Careri?? notices a disease in the 
Philippine Islands, which can be cured only by beating the patient black and blue. The 
Sonth Africans have a ceremony, called sechu, in which the men beat the boys with wands, 
drawing blood, to harden them.” When the king of Tahiti, on his crowning day, is bathing, 
the priest strikes him on the back with a sacred branch: this purifies the king from blood 
and other guiltiness.76 


In the mysteries of Adonis, in the funeral ceremony mourners pass along the streets, 
scourging themselves and uttering frautic cries.’ In chivalry the knight struek the eandidate 
on the neck with a sword, kissed his cheeks and forehead, and with his open palm gave him a 
gentle slap.’?”?7, Among the Romans, during the Lapercalia, matrongs were lashed by the priests 
with leather thongs, and they became pregnant.’® 


When St. Teresa of Spain (1540) began to suffer from trances and fits she was said to 
be possessed by a devil, and Francesco Borgia, Jesuit Provincial General for Spain, udvised 
her to scourge herself witb a whip of nettles ’® In Germany, if your milk ts bewitehed, whip it 
ina pot, or stir it with a sickle: every lash or cut makes the witch wince.°® The Duke of 
Carinthia, in Austria, gets a slight slap on the face from a peasant when he succeeds.®!_ In the 
thirteenth century the Italian sect, called the Flagellants, held that seourging was equally 
important as Baptism and the Sacrament. Among Roman Cathelics the communicant 
is patted on the cheeks,®2 and the Roman Catholic priest in the Saerifice of the Mass on 
several occasions strikes his breast. Beating with nettles was, in England, considered goud 
for consumption ,™ 


Similarly with men, flower and fruit trees and animals were whipped, rf believed 
to be worried by spirits. The Hindus have a belief that the kadamb tree when beaten by a 
pregnant woman with her left foot bears plenty of flowers. According to the Spaprsh proverb 
‘a woman, a spaniel, and a walnut tree, the more you beat them the better they be."® 
In Hull and York dogs are whipped once a year.®” 


(To be continued.) 
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BY A. BARTH OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Translated from the French by Dr. James Morison.) 
(Concluded from p. 41.) j 


I sHALL finish this review of works on the ancient philosophy of India, by mentioning a 
short Jaina work, the Shaddarbanasamuchchaya, “the Epitome of the Six Systems,”’ of Hari- 
bhadra, of which we have a good edition from Prof.P. L. Pallé,of Padua.®® Haribhadra, who 
according to tradition, died in 529 A. D., but by more exact testimrony hved iu the ninth 
century, and who had several homonyms, was a Brahman converted to Jainism He is famous 
still as the author of 1,400 pradandhas (chapters of works), and seems to have been one of the 














70 Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 249. 1 Silver's Japan, p. 12. 
72 Spencer’s Principles of Sociology Vol. I. p. 168. 73 Careri in Churchill, Vol. IV. p 480. 
7 Dr. Livingatone’s Travels in South Africa, p. 146, 7 Jones’ Crowns, p. 433. 


76 Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 8. 17 Op. cit. p. 53. 78 From MS. Notes. 

79 Quart. Rev. October 1883, p. 405. 8 Grimm’s Teuto. Myth. Vol. TIT. p. 1072. . 
81 Jones’ Crowns, p. 399. 82 (folden Manual, p. 690. 88 Op. cit. pp, 269-271, 
% Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 22. . & Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi, 

% Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 30. 8 Op. cit. p. 104. 


89 In the Giorn. della Societd Asiatic: Italiana, I. (1887). a 
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first to introduce the Sanskrit language into the scholastic literature of the Svetambara Jains.‘° 
By the ‘‘Six Systems” the Brahmans understand those we. have just passed under review, 
the two Mimamsis, the Sankhya and the Yoga, tho Nyfya and the Vaigeshika. Haribbadra, 
on the other hand, if indeed the treatise be by him,*! expounds under this title very cuartly (in 
87 slokas}, but quite impartially, the essential principles of the Buddhists, the Jainas, the fol- 
lowers of the Nyaya, the Sankhya, the Vaiseshika, and the Mimimsi, He thus selected his 
own school and those with whom the Jainas have had the closest affinities, and puts them in 
between the schools of their greatest enemies, the Buddhists and the ritualists of the school 
of Jaimini. These last he couples with the Lokayatikas, the atheistic materidlists, not simply 
from sectarian fanaticism and on his own judgment, but following an opinion that was 
then prevalent even among the Brahmans. 


The bridge between speculation on the one hand, and ritual and custom on the other, is 
not so long in India as it is with us. Both disciplines make the claim to be founded on the 
Veda, with nearly the same justice in either case. Onthe Srauta Sitras, the texts which deal 
with the great solemn sacrifices, notices have been given above, under the Vedas to which 
they are connected. I have only now to mention, under this head, two works which have as 
their aim the comparative study of single points of this ritual according to the texts as a whole. 
Professor Hillebrandt, who takes up a clae, which he has followed before, has looked out for 
the traces, which the ancient festivals at the solstices have left in certain great ceremonies of 
Brahmanism, the Sattras.“2 These festivals must have been common to the Indo-European 
peoples, and this primitive community of origin may yet be discovered in several characteristic 
points where Germanic and Slavonic usages appear to coincide with Brahmanic prescriptions, 
As a general proposition Prof. Hillebrandt’s argument is quite worthy of acceptance. It may 
very well be that the Brahmans have embodied ancient popular solemnities of this kind with 
their cyclic ceremonies, whatever doubt we may haveas to the more theoretic than real existence 
of these long ceremonies. But, in detail, we think he has gone too far, and that we will do well 
to bearin mind thestrictures passed in the Revue de Vhistotre des Religions by M. Sabktathier on 
some points of his theory. Apart from this theory, Prof. Hillebrandt’s essay abounds in details 
of every kind on the constitution of the ancient ritual of the Brahman. Fuller still, and com- 
pleter, but giving less room for hypothesis, is the monograph of Prof, Weber on the Vajapeya, 
a ceremony which included games, chariot races, and the drinking of surd, a highly intoxicating 
beverage, which even the highly developed ritual ordinauces were obliged to retain on this 
occasion, in spite of its prejudice in favour of temperance.*4 Here, again, we have to do with 
a popular custom admitted into and modifled by the sacerdotal Sdstra, and Prof. Weber has 
admirably shewn, how, from being a festival originally accompanying the election of a chief, 
it has finally become simply one of the forms of the soma sacrifice. 


Under the rubric of domestic ritual and customary law, I must mention, first of all, the new 
edition of the Dharmasttra of Apastamba by Prof. Bihler, and that of the Grihya Satra of 
Hiranyakesi,’’ by his pupil Prof.’Kirste, These two works area part of the sétrasof two very 


60 On Haribhadra see Zeitschrift der dewechen morgenldndischen Gesellechaft, KLVI. (1892), p. 5R2.. a 

41 Tho Shaldariananasimchchaya of Haribhadra Siri, mentioned in the jit‘para of the Vaiseshikadar-ana 
(Benares Sa: skrit Sories, p. 13), seems to be a different work. 

43 Alfred Hillebrandt, Die Sonnwendfeste in AU: Indven, Eine Untersuchu::g, Erlangep, 1889. 

43 Tome XXILI. p. 221. 

«¢ Albrecht Weber, Ueber den Vijapeya, from the Sttrungeberichte of the Berlin Academy, July 1892. Professor 
Weber has been kind enough to honour me by dedicating this essay to me, fur which I beg to tender him this 
public expression of my warmest thanks, 

48 G. Bithler, Aphoriems on the Sacred Law of the Hindus by Apastamba, edited with? Extracts jJrom the Com. 
mentary, Secoud edstuon, revised, Part I. containing tha Tuat, with critical Notes. an Index oy ihe S‘itrax and the 
Various Readisygs of the Hiranyakes-Dharmasttra, Bombay, 1892, renee No. XLIV. of the Bombay Sanskrit 
Sories. The Seat edition appeared 1868-1571. 

" 46 J, Kirste, The Grihyasitra of Hiranyakesin, with Extracts from tine Commentary of Métridstta, Vienna, 1889, 
published by the Academy af Sciences of Vienna. Compare, by the same editor, Ein Qra:.tha-Maruscript des 
Hiranyakesigrihyasidra in the Ssteungsberichte of the Academy of Vienna, ie9i. 
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nearly allied schools connected with the Black Yajus of the Taittiriyas. Large parts of their 
sétras are Common, By noting the variants, for example, Prof. Biihler has been able to make 
his edition of the dharmasitra of the one school at the same time serve as an edition of that 
of the other school. In his preface the reader will find new information as to important 
readings in the text of Apastamba and the commentaries. To these texts may be added 
the Karmapradipa, the first chapter of which Dr. Schrader has published and translated.4? 
This is a Grihya ritual in general, but following more particularly the stra of Gobhila 
(Samaveda), though it has also been assigned to the Rik and more especially to the White Yajus. 
It has even been attributed to Katyiyana, the author of the Nrautasttras of that Veda. 
Dr. Knauer had before supplied some usefal information on this treatise, and it seems to be 
older than the supplement to the sttras of Gobhila mentioned above. 


Professor Oldenberg has published a second volume of his translation into English of the 
Grihyasttras, containing Gobhila, Hiranyakesin, and Apastamba.48 The collection now embraces 
all the texts that have been published, and the translator has been in a position to add his general 
introduction. Up to the end of his task the translator has managed to combine exactness, 
completeness, and, what is more, originality in a theme that has been so often treated before. 
In the introdaction, for instance, the reader will hardly find a single instance of mere repeti- 
tion of old facts, and yet no essential point has been omitted, and though in his results the 
author arrives at the same conclusions as his predecessors he has done so by his own methods. 
For example, by examining the metre, he has been enabled to fix precisely in a novel and 
ingenious manner the place of these sttras in Vedic literature. The practices which they 
prescribe are, in great part, clearly of very great antiquity, since we meet with them in many 
instances and with striking resemblances in their details among other Indo-European 
peoples, Several of them are mentioned even in the Brahmanas. But, before these svitras, there 
were no hand-books for this part of the ritual, as there were for the more complicated ritual of 
the great sacrifices. Till then these nsages had been handed down by tradition, not by formal 
instruction. In other terms, the Griyasitras are smdrtas not ¢rautas, and deal with custom and 
not with doctrine. A very complete synoptical table of the subjects treated of in these texts is 
added to the volame, which ends with the translation of the Yajnaparibhdshdsitras of Apastamba 
made by Prof. M. Miller and mentioned before. Drs. Caland and Winternitz deal with 
special points of this ritual, the former with the worship of the dead,# and the other with the 
marriage ceremonies, and they have studied them from the comparative point of view, by 
bringing them into connexion with analogous customs which have been observed among 
other peoples. Professor Kirste has also made a comparative study of one of these points, by 
putting the ceremony of shaving the head of children among the Hindus alongside of a 
very similar practice still observed by the South Slavonic nationalities.4 The resemblance may 
he close, but I doubt if the explanation of the usage proposed by Prof. Kirste is Convincing: 
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4° Friedrich Schrader, Der Karmapradipa, J. Prapdéthaka mut Ausziijyen aus dom Kommentare des Asarka, ha 
ausgegeben wid tibersust, Halle, 1889. 

48 Hermann Oldenberg, The Grikya-sdtras, Rules of Vadic Domestic Ceremonies, translated, Purt IT, Gobhila, 
Hiranyake wn, Apastamba. Yajfiaparibhashd-etiras, translated by F, Max Miller, Oxford, 1892, forming Vol. XXX, 
of the Sacred Books of the East. 

49 W, Caland, Ueber Totenverehrung bei einigen der Indo.germanischen Volker, Amsterdam. 1888, in the Proceed. 
ings of the Academy of Amsterdam. Cf. M. Winternitz, Notes on Braddhas and As.cesiral Worehtp among the Indo. 
European: notions, In Wiener Zeitschrsft fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, IV, (1890) p 199. The dissertation of 
Prof, Kaogi, Die Neunzahl bet den Ostariern, Kulturhistoriche Analekten, from the Philologtsche Abhandlway: ce 
fur Heinrich Sch weizer-Sidle*, 2892, bears also in great part on the comparative study of funeral usages, 

50M. Winternitz, Das altisdische Hochzeilarituell nach dem Apastambiua-Grihy ‘sétra, urd eis gen anderen 
verwandien Worken. Mit Vergle:chung der Hochzeiisjebrauche bei den ttbrizgen Indogermanischen Volkern, Vienna, 
1992, in the Denkschristen of the Academy of Vienna, Compare by the same author, A Comparative Study of Duic- 
European Customs, with especial reference to the Marriaje Customs inthe Transactio:is of the International Folklore 
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He connects it with the ancient worship of trees and plants, which according to him are 
represented in this case by the hair, and refers us to the prophetic ship Argo and _ the oaks 
of Dodona. The late Mr. Wilken, who gave very ingenious explanations of most of 
these ancient usages, and who also wrote a dissertation on the practice of offering up 
the hair, more correctly looked on it as possibly a symbolic suacrifiee, a kind of ransom 
for the individual whose hair was cut off. On another praetice of the domestic ritual, “the 
serpent-offering,’’ Dr. Winternitz does not go beyond India, but compares the past with the 
present and shews how the same customs or others very similar have been preserved down to 
our own days, Lastly, a native medical man in the British service, Mr. Gupta, has made 
a study of ancient Hindu law, from the social and sanitary point of view.°4 A very different 
branch of learning, which we should certainly not have to mention in this eennexion in the 
ense of any other country, the ars amatoria, is in India one of the recognized parts of the 
Smriti. Like the rest it again goes back to a sétra_ very closely allied both in formand matter 
with the dharma and grihkya sitras, with which it has several chapters in common, sometimes 
nearly identical in terms, viz., those which deal with the conditions and forms of marriage. So 
far, itis a sdstra quite as much as the others, proclaiming, as they do, the dharma. Otherwise 
the book is ineonceivably filthy, bnt replete with curious details for the history of manners and 
customs. It has been edited with the commentary of YaSodhara, by the late Pandit Durgi- 
prasida, for private circulation only, although apart from this porely formal announcement, it 
does not contain a word of English.5> It has been also translated into French (a previous 
English translation is anonymous) from some source, probably a modern version got in India, but 
certainly not from the Sabskrit text, which it does not follow, even in its arrangement.5> It ean 
be of no value as an archzological document, and as the author has seen fit to add all sorts of 
dirt gathered from Western literature, it must be classed simply among books of pornography. 


From these ancient s#ras and other similar writings the entire legal literature has taken its 
rise,—in the first place the dharmasdstras properly so called, then the commentaries on these, and 
the more systematic treatises which explain some particular department or which extend over the 
whole field of law, and compare the authorities, and diseuss the pros and cons in single cases, 
and settle the differences of opinion according to the rules of the dialectic of the Mimamsa. 
Our thanks are due to M. Strehly for giving us a new translation in French of the Code of 
Manu,” that of Loiselear-Deslongchamps, the only good one, which dates from 1833, being long 
out of print and unprocurable. The bibliography, which M. Strebly has given, is insufficient - 
it should either have been left out altogether or treated more fully, and there are a few slight 
oversights in the preface which might be removed, but the translation itself, in which the 
aathor has used the help of the best authorities, is executed with care, and is trustworthy. 
The notes, which are drawn up with much judgment, give all information necessary for a 
reader who may be unfamiliar with things Indian. The evllection of extracts from the prin- 
cipal commentaries on Manu, which Prof. Jolly had begon in the Bibliotheca Indica, had to be 
stopped after the third part,58 these texts having meanwhile been published in extense, but not 
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8@ This untiring und careful worker, whose works on the populations of the Indian Archipelago, have been 
mentioned more than once in these Reports, died Aug. 27th, 1891, at the ago of forty-four. 

53 M. Winternitz Der Sarpabali, Kin altindischer Schlangencult in the Mitthetlunjen of the Anthropological 
Society of Vienna, Vol. XVIII. (1838). 

%& Rk, P. Gupta, Surgeon-Major, Sanitary and Sociol Rules in the Sisiras in the Calcuita Review, July 1889, 

8 Sri Valsytyana-pranitam Kiumasitram, Yaiodhara-virachituy4 Jaysmangalikhyuy4 tikiyé sametam, Bombay, 
1891. 

56 Theologie hindoue. Le Kdnasoutra, réyles de Vamour de Vataydyina (morale des brahmanes) traduit par 
E. Lamatress:, Paris, 1891. I do not know the translation of the Prem Sdgax by the same author, and cannot tell 
which of the numerous versions of this recast of the tenth book of the Bhdijavata Purina it reproduces, 

87 G. Strehly, Ménava dharm:iistra. Les lois de Manou, traduites du sanskrit, Paris, 1893, forming Vol. IT. of 
the Hibliothéque d’ cludes des Annales dit Musée Guimet. 

8 Julius Jolly, Manutikasangr ‘ha, being a series of copious extracts from six unpublished Commentaries of the Code 
of Maru, Calcutta, 1885-0, 
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with all the correctness desirable, in the large edition of Manu by the late Viévanatha Narayana 
Mandlik. The extracts extend to the end of Book III. We have aleo from the same scholar a 
translation of the codes of Narada and of Brihaspati. The translation of Narada is made 
from the fuller text edited by Prof. Jolly in the Bibliotheca Indica, and for this reason, and 
because of the numerous improvements in detail, it is much superior to his earlior version of 1876. 
The translation includes also the fragments quoted from Narada, but not found in the printed 
texts; these Prof. Jolly has collected carefully from the whole of the legal literature. The code 
of Brihaspati, which seemed to have perished, bas been completely restored by the help of consi- 
derable fragments which have survived in quotation. Professor Jolly has also donethe same for 
another lost law-book, that of Harita, the section of which devoted to civil procedure he has endea- 
voured to reconstruct.°° To the same class of works belongs the Smrtit of Parisara, which is in 
course of publication in the Bibliotheca Indica, along with the commentary of Madhavicharya.® 
Through this commentary, this Smriti has points of contact with the following compilations, 
which form a part of the same oollection, the Chaturvargackinédmani of Hemadri®™ and the 
Madanapdrijdta of Visveavara (XIV. Cent.),@ with the difference, which is more apparent than 
real, that these latter do not adhere to any one particular text. Lastly, useful investigations 
on various points of the theory and history of Indian law will be found in a series of articles 
published by Prof. Jolly, in the Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Society : on the “ price of 
blood,” on polyandry, and on the mode of procedure before Hindu tribunals,™ on the law 
manuscripts of the India Office, with reference to Prof. Eggeling’s Catalogue,® on infant mar. 
riages and the controversy which that grave question gives rise to in India, 


The whole of this literature, both legal and customary, might have been lost, but we should 
atill have been able to recover the substance of it, —- m confusion it is true and with peculiar 
additions, — in the enormous compilation which finally gave shelter to all the reminiscences of 
the old epic legends of India. I have before mentioned the investigations of Prof. Weber with 
regard to the difficult question of the relation of the Veda to these legends. As to the long 
poem in which these traditions are sammed up, the MahAbhérats, it is well-known that it is 
being translated into English, thanks to the perseverance of Pratapa Chandra Ray.” The 
translation, which is now at its 76th part, contains four-fifths of the whole and has reached 
verse 12553 of the XIIth book, in the Calcutta edition. I shall not dwell again on the great 
sacrifices which the generous Hindu continues to make in order to bring his huge 
patriotic enterprise to completion. I shall only add that, thanks to the experience he has 
gained, the work of translation has continued to increase in exactness, and that 
no effort has been spared to remove from it the shortcomings observable at the commence- 
ment, and I shall express once again the hope that France will not be the last to 
respond to the appeals of the author, and take part in his unselfish undertaking.™ I know only 
portions of a series of studies published in the Musé¢on,™ by Abbé Roussel on the theology 


te J. Jolly, The Minor Law-Booke, translated. Part J. Nérvada. Brihaspati, Oxford, 1889, Vol. XXXII, of the 
Sacred Books of the East. 

@ J. Jolly, Der Vyavahdridhydya aus Hartias Dharmasdstra, nach Citaten susammengestelt, in the Abhandlungen 
of the Bavarian Academy. 

| Pandit Chandrakanta Tark@lankara, Pardéara Smit, Vols. I. II. & III., Parts i.-iii. Calcutta, 1888-1891. 

¢2 Pandits Bharatachandra Siromani, Yajiieévara Smritiratna, and KamAkhyandtha Tarkaratna, Chaturvargachin- 
thmani by Hemadri, Vols. I.; If. i.; Il. ii.; HL i.; III. ii., Parts i.-iv. 1878, Others have appeared, but I have not 
seen them. 

63 Pandit Madhusddana Smritiratna, The Madana Pdrijdta, edited. Parts i.-viii. Caloutta, 1887-1890, 
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67 Pratapa Chandra Ray, The Mahdbhérata of Krishna-Dvaipdyana Vy4sa, translated into English prose, Pubd- 
lished and distributed chiefly gratis, Parts I.-LXXVIII. Calcutta, 1888-1892. 
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of the Mahdbharata.” They are judicious and shew attentive reading. But, as was to 
be expected, what is presented is only the general system of Hindu thought, and as 
the author enters into details and analyses large portions of the poem, it is hard to see 
where he means to stop. It would have been a more usefal, if a mach more delicate, 
task to look in the poem for traces of some doctrine, if not special to the work, at least 
more characteristic of it, by disregarding what is common to it and other works. Professor 
Holtzmann has again dealt with the views expressed before by him on the origin and varied his- 
tory of the Mahdbhérata, and has extended and defined them more exactly.”)_ He has turned his 
essay into a volume, and his views have not gained in weight thereby. The book abounds in 
facts and observations which are sound and interesting, for theauthor has a wide acquaintance 
with literature and knows the Mahébhérata thoroughly. But his theory, which is in itself 
erroneous,’ has become quite inadmissible in its new and more definite shape. It is well-known 
that in Prof. Holtzmann’s eyes, the original poem was composed in the third century before 
our era at the court of Asoka; that its spirit was warhke and chivalrous, and Buddhistic to 
boot; that its heroes were the chiefs of the conquered side, Karna, Duryodhana, and his brothers ; 
that the Brahmans, when they took possession of it, turned it, without complete success, into a 
glorification of the victorious side, the Pandavas, and acondemnation of Buddhism, cunningly 
disguised by them in the garb of a religious belief which was closely related to Baddhism, and 
which was held in equal detestation by them, vtz., Saivism; that later on, in a@ series 
of fresh alterations, they tried to remove all traces of that hostility to Saivism, with which 
in the meanwhile they had become reconciled; lastly that by suecessive additions, they 
had turned the poem into an encyclopedia of their eclectic doctrines. All of this 
theory is little in harmony with the ascertained features of the religious, literary and 
linguistic history of India. By trying to fix precisely the periods of these various remodellings 
which, according to him, did not reach completion till the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
Prof. Holtzmann has ended by ruining his own theory. It has been pointed out, first by Prof. 
Jacobi? and then by Profs. Biihler and Kirste,“4 that at the middle of the fifth century 
the poem contained 100,000 verses; that even at this period and certainly in the seventh 
century, it was considered as 8 work of authoritative teaching, a smrtti, and that it had the 
character and validity of a dharmasdstra, which, according to the theory of Prof. Holtzmann, 
it had acquired only from the tenth to the twelfth century onwards; that, starting from the 
seventh century, we have a whole series of evidence which does not allow us to assume the 
extensive alterations demanded by this theory; that, lastly, in the first half of the eleventh 
century Albertini and Kshemendra knew the poem in nearly the form in which we have it. 
For the rest, there are in Prof. Holtzmann’s book many observations on special points, which 
make the absence of an index a matter of regret, As to his theory of the formation of the 
Mahdbhérata, it is overthrown utterly. 


What Prof. Holtzmann has done for the Mahdbhdrata, Prof. Jacobi has done, but with a 
quite contrary aim, for the other great Indian epic, the Ram&yana; the former has tried to 
make out the Mahdbhdrata to be later than it really is, the latter has tried to shew that the 
Rémdyana is older than was supposed.’> He rejects the first and last books, curtailments on 





10 Les dieu de V Inde brahmanique d’ aprés U Adi-Purvan, Etudes de religion hindoue. L’homme a’ aprés 
U Adi-Parvan; from the Muséon, 1892. 

7! Adolf Holtamann, Zur Geschichte und Kritik des Mahdbhirata, Kiel, 1892. 

72 Cf. Revue Critsque, January lst, 1883. 78 In the Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, Ist August 1892. 

7 George Biihler and J. Kirste, Indian Studies No. II, Contributions to the History of the Mahébhérata, in the 
Sitzungsberichte of the Academy of Vienna, 1892. Compare further an article of M. Sylvain Lévi, in the Revue 
Critique, 10th April 1893. Prof. Biihler’s essay forms, as it were, a second part of a previous work of the same 
scholar, in which he proves, by the testimony of the inscriptions, that the so-called classical poetry with all ita 
refinements, is very much older in India than recent theories are inclined to admit, Die tndtschen Inschrifien und 
das Alter der indischen Kunstpoesie, in the Sitzwngsberichte of the Academy of Vienna, 1890, 

75 Hermann Jacobi, Das Ramdyana. Geschichteund Inhalt, nebst Concordans der gedruckten Recensionen. Bonn, 
1893. Cf. an article by M. V. Henry in the Reoue Critique, lat May 1898. 
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which most critics have long been at one. In the body of the work he makes other excisions 
for which he gives his justifications, and in many cases with absolute conviction to the mind of 
the reader. By this means he obtains a poem of moderate dimensions, in which Rama is not yet 
identified with the supreme being, in which neither Yavanas nor Sakas make their appearance, 
in which the Zodiac is not mentioned, where, on the contrary, everything squares?® with what 
we can learn of pre-buddhistic India, and of the religious, political and social condition of the 
Gangetic peoples, the Kosalas and Videhas, of the fifth and seventh centuries before our era, 
the period at which the original poem must have been composed at the court of the descendants 
of Ikshviku at Ayodhya. The whole discussion is carried ont, both in its main outlines and in 
its details, in an orderly manner, without confusion or undue haste, and in a clear, precise and 
well written style; the chief thesis is accompanied by a mass of subordinate investigations 
which are attractive and correct, and are never merely digressions. I should like to be able to 
reproduce all of these here.’?7 But I am not convinced of the truth of his main position. In 
the previous Report,’ I indicated briefly that I could not agree with the conclusions of 
Prof. Jacobi in the form in which they were first laid before us, for, like Prof. Holtzmann’s 
book, this work is the expansion of an earlier essay. I must, therefore, state, so far as the 
space at my command will permit me, why I cannot accept them in their new form. 


On p. 62 Prof. Jacobi asks who the “investigator” is who has suggested the unfortunate 
hypothesis that the Sanskrit epic might be a reproduction of a Prakrit original, and calls on 
him to farnish the proof. I am afraid I am the guilty person.”® As to “‘ proof,’’ strictly speaking 
I confess I have none, for I always try at least to be careful in the application of that expres- 
sion. But there are some probabilities in its favour which seem to me to admit of discussion. 
I believe that the Hindu epic is ancient, as ancient in its origin as the earliest traditions of the 
nation ; that for a long time it was national and popular in the real sense of the word ; that to be 
so it must have been understood by the people and recited in their own language ; that lastly it 
was put into Saaskrit only at the period where we see the traces of a secular Sanskrit literature 
make their appearance, about the beginning of our era, a hundred years one way or the other 
being of no importance. By going back seven centuries Prof, Jacobi escapes the objection that 
Sanskrit was not employed then, just as he escapes all the direct arguments which have 
destroyed Prof. Holtzmann’s theory. But, after the poem was once composed, how are 
we to think it was handed about ? Wandering singers, “ rhapsodes” we may call them, the 
kustlavas, mast have carried it from tribe to tribe, from one small town to another, at 
assemblies of the people and festivities of the réjas. But to whom could they have recited a 
poem like this in Sanskrit, when for centuries Praikrit only was spoken, when Prakrit was 
the language of the courts and of government, when the inscriptions shew us the officials 
trying to imitate as well as they could the forms of the sacred language, which no doubt 
existed and was regarded with great vencration, but was confined in use to special purposes, and 
was likely cultivated only in the schools of the Brihmans? Professor Jacobi himself admits 
that the poem was for a long while handed down orally, and would those who thus transmitted 
it, who added to it and altered it ceaselessly in order to keep it to a certain degree in touch 
with the ideas of the day, have neglected to follow the current of things in one point only and 
that the essential one of language, at the risk of failing to be understood? We do not see 
what could have led to this invasion of the profane literature by the Sanskrit. Reasons of a 
religious nature, perhaps, too, of a political nature, may have had their share in this. But the fact 
remains, though not proved in all details, yet to my mind exceedingly probable. The 
inscriptions on the monuments shew it to us in its gradual advance, as the investigations of 
M. Senart and Prof. Bihler have established so clearly; and the late M. Gustave Garrez 


76 Even the mention of two eclipses which Prof. Jacobi has calculated, but he does lay much stress on them, 

77 IT shall mention only asa specimen of these, what he says on p. 60 on Saivism and Vaishnavism, and the altera- 
tions with a sectarian tendency of which the Brahmans have been so often falsely accused, as well as his refuta.- 
tion, on p. 84, of the theory of a primitive Buddhistic Raméyana. . 

78 Tome XIX. p. 165. 79 See Revue Critique, 5th April 1888. 
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proved long ago in the case of the lyric poetry. The literature of the fables and the Prikrit 
of the dramas teach ys the same lesson, that all the popular literature of India, with the 
exception of course of the sacred and scholastic literature of the Brahmans, began with the 
Prakrit and ended with the Sanskrit. In the first centuries of our era, the Buddhists them- 
selves had to follow the general current and use Sanskrit for everything, even for their canonical 
books. The epic poetry alone would, on this supposition, have continued in vogue without 
sharing in the movement. I cannot believe this, and the whole argumentation of Prof. 
Jacobi, however well connected and sound as it may be in many points, is not sufficient to 
convince me. J would, by no means, deny the antiquity of the orignial poem, nor the 
marks of archaism which it exhibits, and I accept with confidence the greater part of the 
interpolations which he proveg to exist in it. What I cannot accept is the uninterrupted 
oral and popular transmission of the Saiskrit poem with its learned language and form 
from the seventh century before our era, when from the fourth century Sanskrit was 
as little spoken in the valley of the Ganges as it is now. I must add that this 
theory of the Sanskrit origin of the Rdmadyaga by no means takes up the whole of 
Prof. Jacobi’s book. It contains further a careful comparison, I should rather say a 
statistical table, of the various recensions of the poem, and a very complete analysis of the 
contents. The whole is connected together by capital indexes, which render the book an indis- 
pensible help for investigation of the whole subject. 


I shall close this review of the works which bear on the ancient Brahmanic system by men- 
tioning a native publication intended to be asummary of the whole ; the Aryadharmaprakasika, 
“the Explanation of Law,” by Mandikal Ramasistrin, Principal of the Royal College of Mysore.® 
The work keeps in view the needs of scholastic instruction in the territories of the Mahdraja of 
Mysore, and is a kind of explanatory, historical, and in the main practical, Catechism of 
Brahmanism. In 162 pages the anthor expounds in succession the four chief aims of life, the 
dharma, artha, kdma and moksha; the duties of active life, both those which are common and 
those which belong to the various classes, men, women, castes and stages of life; the retired 
and meditative life, which gives occasion to pass in review the different philosophical 
and religious systems, including those of the Buddhists and Jainas, according to the sub-divisions 
made by the Brahmanic school when these latter sects are dealt with ; the theory of the creation 
' and destruction of the universe ; the rules of religious piety and the means by which men may 
attain to the yoga, or communion with God, according to the different schools of the Veddnta , 
and finally the doctrine of the final reward of works, All this is put before us mostly in the 
very terms of the most authoritative books, the stitras of the Veddnta and the Mimdtisd, Manu, the 
Bhagavaigita, the Bhdgavata-Purdna, etc. The author does little else than arrange the 
quotations from these works in due order, and explain and connect them. The selection of 
course is his own, and in this it is curious to notice his carefulness. As much as possible 
he has taken pains to give only what is good in itself, and wherever he has been obliged, 
in order not to break with the orthodox tradition, to give admittance to statements which are 
hard to defend, he is skilled in excusing and softening them down, For example, when, 
in the course of his exposition, he has to face the question of the caste system, he accepts it 
without hesitation and quotes the prescriptions of Manu; but he is careful, in his commentary, 
toset it forth as an institution highly useful and salutary for the individual and the community, 
and champions it as no writer would have done from the orthodox standpoint in Satekrit for 
the last fifty years. The book, which does honour to the directors of public instraction in 
Mysore, and whose author has probably no great command over English, since he corresponds 
in Safskrit, is then, in its way, sign of tho times. It shews how deeply the ideas of humanity, 
of justice, of reason, of a high standard of morality, which, in spite of many fine maxims in the 
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native literature, are here the fruit of Western civilization, have made their way into the most 
orthodox circles. There is going on in India side by side with, and bearing on, this ancient 
Brahmanical tradition a two fold kind of activity. On the one hand criticism and archeology 
are ceaselessly and remorselessly exploring it; on the other hand more and more orthodox 
scholars are endeavouring to revive it, and this task is one of reform and purification. Amid 
the crowd of innovations which are invading India, many things which were believed to be 
dead for ever have been again called into life. The different branches of the Brahmasamaj 
combine the old eclectic theology with Positivism or Anglican piety. Others, again, are striving 
to revive Buddhism and they will doubtless succeed to a certainextent. Theosophists, occultists, 
and spiritiats abound, all appealing to ancient tradition and all with an eye on practical life. It 
would be strange if only the genuine inheritors of that tradition should remain inactive amidst 
all the clamour around them, and should not hope to re-vivify that tradition, too, in an effectual 
way, with due regard of course to the needs of the age. And indeed they donot. To the samdjas 
of their neighbours they set up in opposition other samajas of their own. Like them they have 
their own means of spreading their beliefs. I have spoken before of the Usha and its editor 
Satyavrata Simagramin. The prevailing note of his articles is that of the preacher and 
spiritual guide. The worthy translator of the Mahdabidruta, Pratapa Chandra Ray, is ambitious, 
not only to accomplish a literary task, but still more one of regeneration and social reform. 
In the past the defenders of orthodoxy fought by preference with the traditional weapons of 
Hindu polemics. They have had to exchange these for others which are more powerful. 
The Calcutta Review, the Asiatic Quarterly and other periodicals number more than one of 
these orthodox Hindus among their writers, and quite recently their doctrines have gained a 
new organ, the Hindu Magazine,5! The sect, if we may give it this name, is by its descent an 
aristocracy, and has the distinguishing marks of one, reserve and dignity. We rarely meet in 
its publications with the trnisms or empty pretence, which sometimes disfigure those of its 
rivals, | 


NARSINH MEHETANUN MAMEROUN, 


A Porm BY PREMANAND, TRANSLATED FROM THE GUJARATI witH Notes, 


BY Mrs, P. J. KABRAJI 
(Née PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA). 


Introduction. 


THe poem forming the subject of this paper was composed by the Gujarati poet 
Prémanand in St. 1739.+ Itis a beautiful descriptive poem and illustrates an incident in the life 
of Narsinh Méhét4, also a celebrated poet, and likewise an exponent of the Vaishnava 
theory. This incident was the occasion of the simant (or celebration of the 7th month in 
pregnancy) of his daughter Kunvarbaéi, The extravagance of high-caste Hindus on 
weddings and kindred occasions is proverbial, and it is generally known that if a girl’s father 
is too poor to provide all the customary gifts he owes to his relatives and caste-people on 
such occasions, he either goes into debt or very nearly dies of mortification. Narsinh was 
called upon to provide all the usual gifts due from him to the parents of his daughter's 
hasband and his sisters and brothers at the ceremony, and as he was only a poor ascetic 
and lived by begging, his enemies and opponents, as well as the prejudiced populace, were 
curious to see how he would face that demand. But it is related that, being a devoted 
servant of Vishnu and under his special protection, Narsinh had no fears himself. He trusted 
to the god to provide all the necessary articles, as be had received a promise from him to help 
him in his emergency, and he enjoined his daughter to make a list of all the things, just as 
her parents-in-law might dictate. Now the elder relatives of bridegrooms are amongst these 
people held to be covetons and exacting, always ready to fleece the ‘“ poor luckless father 


81 Edited by Amrita Lal Roy, Calcutta. The first number appeared in September, 1891. 
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of daughters,’’ and Kuavarbai’s husband’s grandmother, in order to bring ridicule on Narsinh 
and his order, made such an exhorbitant demand on his resources that no man, however 
rich, could comply with it. But Narsiih called on Vishnu to make good his promise and help 
him in this emergency, and it is said that Vishnu promptly rushed to his assistance in the guise 
of a merchant with bundles of rich clothes and so on, and distributed them amongst all the 
relatives, domestic servants, etc., of Narsinh’s daughter. This greatly surprised the Nagars and 
other non-believers, and they were thenceforth convinced of the truth of Narsinh’s teaching. 
Since then the Mamérun of Narsinh Méhété has become a household word in Gujarat, poor 
parents of daughters comforting themselves by recounting the trials and threatened humiliation 
of that famous devotee, and. his subsequent success through the intercession of Vishnu. 


A short sketch of Narsith’s life will be useful. Narsinh was born of poor, but respectable, 
parents at Junagadh in St. 1471. His father’s name was Krishna Damédar, and 
his grandfather was Vishnudaés. They were Nagar Brabmans and worshipped Siva, 
while his mother had faith in Vishnu, and Narsinh imbibed the first truths of that 
doctrine at her knee. There are two different classes of Brahmans, beggurs and gentlemen, 
and Narsinh belonged to this latter class. There is no record of Gujarat having produced 
any poet before Narsifih, nor was there any exponent there of the Vaishuava theory preceding 
him, 

Narsinh was sent to school when a mere lad, but he made a bad scholar, and idled 
away his time in the company of sédhus and sannydsis outside the gates of Girnar. He was 
left an orphan while yet a child, and was dependant on his paternal uncle, till he reached 
man’s estate and was married. But even after marriage he did not exert himself to earn his 
living, and would go about “dancing and playing on musical instruments like a woman,” as the 
Niagars put it, and spend weeks together with the sddhus without thinking of returning 
home, At this his wife’s parents became uneasy about the fate of their daughter, and complained 
so bjtterly that his uncle thought fit to rebuke Narsiih one day for his desultory habits; and 
his “sister-in-law ’’ (wife of his cousin), a somewhat sharp-tongued young woman, made some 
very cutting remarks on the subject, which touched Narsinh to the quick and drove him in 
distress to his sddhu friends, who persuaded him to renounce all home-ties and join their order. 
So Narsiih turned his back upon Junigadh altogether and went and lived as a devotee ata 
temple on the seashore, and absorbed himself in the service of Siva. It is believed that 
gratified by bis fasts and prayers, the god became visible to him and bore him with him to 
Vaikunth (Paradise), ‘‘where the god Krishna dances eternally with the gépis.” Siva recom- 
mended Narsinh to the favour of Krishna, and Krishna bade him sing of his sportive circle and 
‘made his language pure,” and ‘‘ increased his talent for devotional poetry infinitely.” 


Thenceforward Narsinh devoted himself to the service of Vishnu, or Krishna, and composed 
a good many poetical works on the Vaishnava cult. His poetry is full of love and romance; and 
Krishoa’s birth in this world, his residence with the gépikds in Vundrawan, and his amorous 
sports with them provided an endless theme for the exercise of his talent. Narsinh made a 
lékh and a quarter of couplets, but some writers ascribe 25,000 of them to his son’s widow, 
Sursén4, a lady of talent and virtue. 


All his life long Narsinh was subjected to ridicule and persecution by the Nagar Brah- 
mags, and once he was called upon to prove the truth of his doctrine by openly discussing it 
with the Nagars. The poet did so, and was successful, and it is believed that, toaccentuate his 
utterances, the god Vishnu himself appeared amidst the assemblage and threw a garland round 
his neck, in acknowledgment of his services ! 


Narsinh died in St. 1537 in the sixty-sixth year of his life. His followers have raised 
an idol to his memory at Junagadh, which is still worshipped by the Vaishnavas. An idol has 
also been set up to the memory of his daughter Kunvarbaf at Dw&rk&, and is worshipped 
to this day. 
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Narsiah has always been a most popular poet. His verses, which are compositions set to 
different tunes in music, are univerisally sung throughout Gujarat. In fact they are the 
love-songs of the people, men and women giving vent to their own emotions in the words of 
this poet. His style, it may be observed, is simple yet effective, with here and there good 
word-pictures but hardly any metaphor. He inculcates a sound morality and faith in the 
deity. But his chief charm lies in the simplicity of his composition. His name is a household 
word in Gujarét to this day, and the following popm of Préminand on the subject of his 
daughter’s mamérin, or maternity gifts, has never lost its interest for the people. 


Translation. 


Canto I. 
Prelude. 


May I always invoke with ease the aid of Sri Guri Ganpatt! and Sarda,? 
For it is the desire of my heart to sing of the mdmériia’ of Narsinh Méhéta. 


I hope to compose a poem on the maternity gifts provided by the Méhéta. 
Narsinh Méhéta was a pious Brahman and lived in Junagadh. 
© His brother’s wife spoke a (harsh) word to him which angered him, 
(So) he renounced all home-ties and went to the woods to worship as an ascetic, 
In that wilderness he saw a temple and the adorable symbol of Siva. 
Narsioh worshipped it with earnestness in his heart, 
The Méhéta made sever fasts and then Sri Mahadéva® was propitiated. 
10 The symbol shone like Kamala® and instantly the god became visible, 
With his wife Umiyi, white as camphor, held on his left side, 
Jinbvi 7 adorning his matted locks® and his brow glistening like the moon, 
The necklace of heads® (thrown round his neck), serpents!® adorning him and tiger skins!! 
lending beauty (to the whole). 
Amidst a peal of horns and coach-shells and @éak!? and ddmré!5 (and such other musical 
instruments), the great god burst upon the sight of Narsinh Méhcta. 
15 Narsinh approached and fell at his feet ; 
When placing his hand on his head, said the husband of Umiya:— ‘‘ Ask, ask a boon, I am 
pleased with thee.” 
The Méhéta said:—‘“‘ But one prayer I ask of you, Mahadévji, 
‘‘Now that I have cast my eyes on you, let me behold Vishnu.” 
‘‘ Well done, well done, Sidhu,’’!4 said Siva, “thy faith is sincere.” 
20 (So) he took him with him to the eternal Vraj,!5 where Hari!® is engaged in his dance. 


Refrain. 


How will ye poets describe the beanty of the dancing circle ? 
By the grace of Sri Hari, Narsinh has gained the object of his life. 





1 The God of Wisdom and remover of obstacles; hence he is invoked and propitiated at the pomimeneement of 
every literary undertaking. 

2 The Goddess of Knowledge, also called Sarasvatt. 

3 The word mém‘rin, or misalQn, implies all such gifts as come from the mother’s side; hence all that a 
father gives to his daughter, or a brother to his sister, or a maternal grandfather to his grandchildren, is called 
mimérdn. The young wife, when about to become a mother, expects her parents to give gifts of money or clothes 
to all her husband’s relatives, and throughout this poem the word mémran implies these gifts, 

4 See the Introduction. 5 A name of Siva. 

¢ The Goddess of Wealth — Lakshnif. 7 Another name for the river Gang& (Ganges). 

$9 10, 11 Siva is represented wearing serpents round his head, and a necklace of skulls round hie neck; his 
matted hair is gathered up into a coil over hia head, on which is a symbol of the river Janhvi, which he caught 
as it fell from heaven. His garment is the skin of a tiger, or deer,_or elephant. 

13, 13 Certain musical instruments carried by Siva. 

14 A pious man, a devotee. 15 The paradise of Vishnu. 16 Another name for Vishnu, signifying ‘ god,’ 
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Text. TTS Area Weare Hear az Asa wAtazeres. 
. . 10 wRaat Ft Mia THT TA THA UAT Aaaeqz, 
aWdiz AZATT AAS. ACIT TC Ata Ghar wal shat sre qe. 


req & Sear ATT WH Ararat a. 
aTT arraragt.” arat sin sae te rat Hea sear cera. 


15 3 iT, 
aft 35 A tank ga sin, AT ATA WE WA Seay, eat eH FFA 


Bae aes : erey. 
ATTA RE AAS AAT TY t- Rive aire ¢ HTS CH Feat sitar ara. 
Zia. | Heat He peipali ata & cari. 
-— 5s ss ATA WUIT Wat SF Perse TTT. 
Tie AE A I STS ce oe ae he 
ReSis Aes er Se NS 20 ae waa Tar ae Fai elt as wa. 
5 tat anita wa Tat HY ARCATA HUT ETH. : 
afteany abit aac ASat Ta War ATTA. THF. 

& aa frat wa seg tg rgsa Atay feo. Ta Azeat car ser eh Tari AAT. 
aceia Gat gar att tara TTT. acagst Hard wat T Far waecat eat. 
Canto II. 

Prelude, 
The dancing circle shines with marvellous beauty, to see which is to forget all earthly 
SOrTOWS. 


The gépika!® sings, the musical instruments peal forth, Siva has poured the greatest 
blessing (on the Méhéta). 
25 The great king Siva-Mahiarij held the Méhéti by the hand. 
(And) seeing Sadasiva (do this) the Lord of Vaikuith came forward, 
Both the gods greeted each other in delight and the gépis placed their heads at ‘Siva’s 
feet (in adoration). 
And Narsiih went forth and bowed his head before the Lord, when said the King of 
Vaikunth :— 
‘¢Tell us, Sadasiva. who this is, to whom you show this place ? ” 
3C Mahidéva replied :—He is your worshipper and his name is the Vipra!® Narsinh. 
Then placing his hand on his head, quoth Sri Gépal 2° :— 
“Think on me when in distress and I will hasten to thy aid. 
Do thou worship me and sing my praises and thou wilt swim safely through the sea of life. 
Do thou sing of this my sportive circle,?! full of love, as thou hast seen it here.” 
35 Then ke showed him the dance of the sporting circle. 
And spoke to Narsiih, spoke the Lord of the Triple City?? :— 
“ Never fear the verdict of the populace in thy heart, bat worship me at the risk of thy head. 





17 It may be noted throughous this composition that the first two lines of each Canto usually come as a prelude iu 
a different metre from the body of the Canto, which is headed ¢1@ chal. At the end there isa refrain in a different 
metre again, in which the sense of the last preceding lines of the T@ is repeated in nearly the same words. Similarly 
the succeeding Canto begins by repeating the last words of the refrain. To explain the composition, the first four 
lines are transliterated as follows, the Italics shewing the rhymes :— 
Sri Gurd Ganapatt Siradd Hun eamrun sukhé sarvadd 
Manmuda kahuo mAmérdn Méhéta tanun ré. 
Dhél. 
Mamérda Méhété tanan parabandha haravé dasa, 
Narasinha Méhété bhakata Brihamana Junfgadha mAn visa, 
- 18 The milkmaids with whom Krishna used to sport in his youth. 19 Bréhman 
20 An epithet of Kyishna, meaning the Protector of Cows, 
31 The R&s Mandal, or sportive circle, was formed of 1,600 g3ptkés (milkmaids), who danced round and round 
Krishna and his wife, RAdha, who were in the centre ; hence dancing forms part of this god’s worship. 
4¢ A fabulous aérial city said to have been burnt in a war amongst the gods, 








Oe So en ae 
. 
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Sing of the pleasures of Radha-Krishna, as you have seen them here.” 
Saying this vanished the god Bhéla Shakar, 
40 And in a moment Narsinh found himself in Junagadh. 
Thenceforward the speech of Narsinh became purer, and his talent for devotional poetry 
increased immeasurably. 
He became absorbed in the praises of Radhé-Krishna and counted the world as but a straw.? 
Then, with music playing and songs singing, he entered the city, , 
And went and fell at the feet of his brother’s wife. 
45 ‘‘ You have been as a priestess to me, (for) you spoke to me a harsh word, 
‘And by your righteousness I met both the gods. 


Refrain, 
By your righteousness, mother mine, the great Sri Parivrajh (Brahma) appeared to me.” 
(Avd now) the Méhéta’s wife being a pious woman, he resumed the estate of a man of the 


world. 
wee ar erat aay Sor aw Hrs TA TWANG. 
e249. 35 qet wa axe att caar taret afar. 
vA 35 = 
| warait. ACTAL Asa TY Tear erat We Araceae. 
a TS StH WA Arata serait Aeaan are Alw- 
warrga Shesrce Pr aeht ACIAT Bh TT Ew ATT. Tea RHA Mere wes we Ht Ale. 
acta waarars aamt, serge dy dra MACATT Ta Tr RET wrHraaAnc Fz. 


erarwat. , 40 qa TAA ATATA ATA YATT TWA. 
zie. UE aagst tae aeffary aR afeT 
ST. 
25 aera fat Aereresty Tet AAT ere. Tear Heat GT Seat. TTT Tae. 
& qutert telat arn area Besa. Tat ares Arai Ara aa Tara Fwara. 


eat edtee ecatty Aaar Tat ATT FATT IT. weree AVA wee sear ah RF wa. 
arcareeit WE meat ATT TT AtesaT AS TTH. | 45 aay arerolt H war, HH RY TET TWA. 
eet THAT HT aT S AT FATT AT ATH. etter a4 gat aaa art Tue ga. 
30 merew He T ware Tare far TATE ATA. = 
eait METH SIT OTT FH Re Hl Tras. UIST. 
Te Far at SATS, COTE TAT AAAS, gra wars area ae BA Awe ft itera ®. 
ace § atta afte ant gy ade radiance. S ance sit Aver att TH ate Gears. 
Canto III. | 
The Méhéeta resumed the duties of a man of the world, with a chaste and noble wife, 
50 And began to worship Damédar,” with the tilak37 on his brow and a string of beads and the 
symbol (of that god) in his hand : 
With sédhiie and vatrdgis he would play upon the conch-shell admirably. 
His yard was (soon) overgrown with tulasi® plants and praises of Krishna were sung (in 
his house) day and night. 
Neither the duties of the agriculturist, nor any other trade or profession had he. The 
Méhéta was to all appearance a servant of Hart. 


eas oa 


33 Aleo an epithet of Krishna, meaning the Provider of All Good. 
% This phrase is rather ambiguous in the text. 
% The metre of this Canto differs from the above as it will appear from the following hnes :— 
Prelude. 
Adabhuta Iflfraca virdjéjf daragana kidhé bhava dukha bhég¢ji. 
Gépik@ gaya vajintra véyéj! mahAsukha didhun Sivaméhérdjajf. 
And thus the different Cantos are composed in different metres, according to the requirements of each rdg 
(sane). Narsinh is known to have introduced many new rags into the Rigvidya (music) of his country. 
% Another name of Krishna, meaning “ girdled.” 
# The symbol or sign painted on the brow of each follower of Krishna. 
S esweet basil plant, specially used in the rites of Krishna-worship, 
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The Vaispavas® would eat just what they were given (in alms), and pass their days in 
singing praises. 
55 The Creator of the Universe supplied them with food, (for the rest) the Méhéta had great 
faith in his heart, 
Gépal gave him two children, one daughter and but one son. 
‘He called the son Samaldas®® and got him married into a great family. 
The daughter’s name was Kuiivarbai, whose wedding he celebrated in good style. 
(One by one) both his wife and his son died, and the Méhéta’s household ties were broken. 
60 The chaste Surséné,5! his daughter-in-law, became a widow and led a solitary life. 
The deaths of his wife and son moved even strangers to tears; but the Méhéta felt not a 
tithe of sorrow. 
‘“So much the better” (quoth he), ‘there is an end to all bother: we shall worship Sri 
Gopal with all the more ease.”’ 
When Kuavarbiai came of age, she was duly sammoned to the house of her parents-in-law.3? 
Her husband’s father was Srirang Méhéti by name. They inherited.a great name, and 
commanded much respect (in the community), 
65 The family were full of pride and considered themselves great on account of their wealth.. 
The sisters-in-law would speak unkindly to Kuivarbat, for they reekoned her poor. 
They would say (ironically) :—‘ You are welcome, daughter of the Vaisnava. 
You have hallowed our house by your presence (im it).”’ ; 
The mother-in-law in her arrogance would ridicule (poor Kunvarbai). 
70 (But) Kunvarbai would not utter a word in reply. 
Her husband was a mere pany lad, and had no appreciation of good. 
(Though) Kunvarbat got into a state of pregnancy, he would not affeetionately aur 
(after her health). 
(But) the increasing beauty of the daughter-in-law filled the minds ef the household with 
love and delight. 
They would say :—‘‘ The Méhéta is but a servant of Hari and from such what prospect of 
obtaining maternity gifts ? | 
75 The occasion® is passing away, so let us prepare some gifts for her ourselves. 
The position of the peaper s daughter is pitiable, so let us put the bracelet® round her wilat 
with due ceremonies,’ 
So they did not send word to her father (about her condition), nor spoke of it to any one, 
and the fifth month passed away in vain. 
A few days were wanting to the seventh month, when Kuhvarbai began to be anxious: the 
poor young wife looked like one in debt ; she went to her mother-in-law 
Aud said, bowing low her head :—‘‘ Lady, pray, do not be angry with me, (if I ask you to) 
send our old priest Khékhalo to Junagadh, 
80 With a letter of good tidings ; ’’ then said the mother-in-law in her pride :— 
‘Why, daughter-in-law, why art thou turned mad? Thy parental home is lost to thee 
since thy mother’s death. 
What should we expect from him who chants ditties with musical instraments in his hands ? 
Who earns his living by dancing and sporting, and in whose house poverty*5 walks to 
and fro P 





wi iA Nes Fi SN ee 
%® Meaning the Méhéta and his followers. The word is always Vaiénava in the text. 
” I 6., “Servant of SAmal,’’ a name of Krishna. 31 See the Introduction. 
$2 The Hindu wife, though she marries in her infancy, lives under her parents’ roof in her girlhood. 

- 38 [t is considered unlucky to allow such an occasion to pass away without the due rites. The fifth and seventh 
month are periods at which a charmed thread is put round the woman's wrist, and presents of elothes ard ornaments 
are made to her both by her own parents and her husband’s. 

% Tho bracelet is a thread prepared by the Brahmans with some rites, and is expected to ward off evil and 
ensure safe delivery. 
38 J. e., the spirit of poverty personified. : ; . a “ 
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What is the good of inviting a relative, whose coming can serve no purpose ? 
85 The name of Hari is dear to the Méhéta and all the town will assemble to see him, 
Only because you love to meet the old man, we shall have to incur ridicule from the 
community. 
Rather than that your father-in-law should be dishonoured, we shall do without the 
vévdt' s® visit.” 
Kunvarbai’s eyes were filled with tears at this and she said again to her mother-in-law : — 
“Mistress, do not put me off by such words ; the poorest relative is a relative after all. 
90 Ifthe only comes here to go back (without bringing any gifts) I shall be glad of the 
opportanity of meeting my father.” 
These words moved the mother-in-law to pity and she went and spoke to her husband :— 
“ Her simanis? is expected in a few days, and Kuivarbat is obstinate (about meeting her 
father). 
So you had better write a letter of good tidings and let the father and daughter meet.5® 
Let us write a letter of good tidings to our vévdi and say ‘come here at any cost.’ ” 
95 Srirahg Méhéti was supremely kind-hearted, and he forthwith wrote out a letter :— 
“Tn the name of Svasti® to Sri Junagadh, which is the sanctuary of the Hart-Vaiénavas, 
Thou ornament of the Nagar community, thou prince of Sadhus, high and generons, 
Thou chief of worshippers, Master of the Vaisnavas, may Késava‘® be ever gracious 
unto thee! 
Deserving all epithets, abode of mercy, Méhéta,*! Sripat4? Narsabif by name, 
100 Here we all are in health and happiness. Pray be kind enough to write us a letter, 
We have some good news to communicate (to you), fortune has favoured us beyond measare 
Kunvar-vahu* has her smant near; such is the graciousness of Bhagavant to us. 
Sunday, the 7th sudhi Magh, is the auspicious day we have chosen, 
Pray, do not fail to come on that day, and bring your relatives and friends with yon. 
105 Have no fears in your heart, your visit will be worth millions to us, 
When a loved relative comes to our door we should spend all the gold of Mount Mérfi in 
his honour.“ 
We shall be sincerely grieved if you do not come, Méhétaji.” | 
This letter was given in the (Rishi) Rusi’s hand and the priest Khékhalé went forth. 
(But) Kunvarbat called him (back), sate him in a secluded place and fell at his feet. 
110 ‘* Remain there as a guest for a couple of days and tell Méhétaji, ”’ she said, “tell him in 
& convincing way to bring some good things for the occasion, 
And to come here, only if he has the means (to pay all dues). 
Tell him that if he does something to keep up our prestige, the reproach of my husband’s 
relatives will be lifted from me. 
But if this occasion is allowed to pass off quietly (without the necessary distribution of 
gifts) the reproach will stick to me all my life. 
My husband’s sister will fling words like arrows at me, and his brother will stand in the 
place of an enemy. 


— 


% The fathers of the bride and the bridegroom are known as each othor’s vévdl, a relationship for which no 
term occars in the English language. 

7 The seventh month in pregnancy. 

% It is considered a religious duty to gratify the wishes of a pregnant woman. 

% This is the formala with which all Gujaratt letters are commenced :—Sarasvat!, whose other name is Sfrad4, 
he Goddess of Knowledge, is first invoked ; then comes the name of the place from which the letter is written ; then 
the name and epithets of the addressee; after that, the news that the addresser and his family are doing well, the 
wish that he should hear from the addressee; and lastly the purport of the letter. Letters bearing such ‘‘ good 
tidings” as those in the text are sprinkled with ®% (kanku) and are called WAIAUM- (kakStarf). 

4@ An epithet of Krishna, meaning ‘‘of the hair,”’ as he was born from a hair of Vishnu. 

41 A Brahman is generally addressed by this title. £2 Devoted worshipper ; ascetic. 
‘43 Tho termination vahu to a woman's name signifies daughter-in-law. B4f signifies daughter. 
44 Mount Méré is usually fabled to be a mountain of gold. 
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115 Tell him that I hope he will ndt draw forth the ridicule of the Nagar caste (since) the Lord 
of Vaikuith is our patron.” 
(So saying) she sent away the priest Khékhal6, who duly reached Junagadh. 
Refrain. 


When the Rust entered Junagadh, the Méhéti fell at his feet: 
And after due praise and worship they came to the object of the visit. 


asa 2 4%, atte Tea er Ke F avers Sarah He. 
a FT Tarde se 7a ae ef are aN aa. 
TT TTT. 85 Rear sarg els ara Sirar aeee Tar ara. 
Wea Aiea) Veeuray cesar Ae arét TA. AT STATS ADATZ CA AA AAT ACT HHA. 


50 araracal Bar Bt Arar area sar ye. SANT TAC HTT ATE TH BT IT VATE, 


wot tart yr Gaqae ak ae yea. Racare a sig ale apATEA MS Het. 
sixaiet gedeat 74, stecdttr ura tally yield GA aterai yf wat s4q ara Farad 


wat wat sepa Jae aft waa Asal TIT. 
Hoare & gers wr ee aT eerer FTA. gto Ang are we @ ate ate 


55 afta ve ae erat Px-ara TL AeA AA. 4 z ; 
7 rfl TIres TH BA GAE QS. OTT AT HEAT UE AWATAT ears Fog Ne: 
_ THI PATA UTST TEST FATTE HS STW. 


TAS RIT AA FT TSA MS STA. eee 2 
oe Wal AHA HARA Awa Tart aves. 
Racare ala ArH Terre est Frare ae. Sarcrauk ca ae aa haa ae 


area ACT Te Ga ACA S A TTT 95 frcar ae eeaeares HITS OH OA AERTS. 
60 qraerar qe Pram: at ecarar Te THT tet. eqear aft TTS WA a it ATT sat rrare. 
oft ga Aca Tar ar AeA Ae ATA T UR. 5 


TE ATT TAAL TTT Al MTAT A Tare. 
wy ug art wares, ae rsirg stare. 
aracare Te art ay sy areg F arate WA TAR TTT TH AW Fa A RIF 


VAT WUT AAT ATA ANZ TC Wary FE ATA. att 


aoe : QCATAT BIT HSTGTA Agar afrara Wael 
65 is erateia ag brat way T STAY BLL ara 


GU. 100 avai | RTF 
wee aah aig ae ACTER Gey Py. oe MAR TA TAT NH 
— tere Gin stadia ez Trt GH TIA AUT TATA AAT ATTRA AE 

qt 
Se ee eet apaeares reg Oia arr TH Far TTA. 
BS oy Fa aa rear 8 7a te Raa Parc arraedt sagt Tétare aETA STF My AtOATT. 
70 @rearet seg Pit SET IT TTS AF at & 8a trae aera aa Pre are ores. 
ee tat seat wea oy aradtett TT eA TY | 105 aq srersit AAA BTA AA MPET TFAT- 
ame Adar chat & aa arated ft act BER. 

ihe’ eases : await aay ye ares STAPH He as are“ 
wet sects fa ae HER ATH TH HT Str vara wet Sra A RAT OTE HA. 
gant Cad cast sre ae erat crest. Stree TT SST HUA, FAH Frat Rat 

75 aq arareg rat TAT WE TAATAS at Ts frara. 
7a, Frome wow sdicra Qatt Fart art 


afteraar cer UST TT WCE BE Var 47. 

atratsrreat eter eradt wTeae sway Are wr. | 110 eat ® a qew test Aarti ararat 

rst swe A AH are At TS Acar 74 Te. RES. 

NTH We Tee aaa Wars oft Hse Rig Aras arse saat ATH eral eT 
8) ataar sart Halad at Arg ara WHT. STs. 

Bt TWAT aT AS OEY ar Ae eae aera ATS. RIE ATA UTA BT TMT Tey Areestrey AT zs, 

MS TTS HM RAT He ATA WHA TE A. SH MITT A SAT HA, A ATT AY THT TT, 


#5 Again this is a different metre. «6 “‘SAT’’ is understood after Sts, 
41 Correctly it ought to be SIAPA for the verb ASS ig intransitive. 48 These words are proverbial, 
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ere 


ares arr vordt areas, TTY ATA MAT AG. 


115 w@ aradt areat aizm ura, aacara & 


TEH TUG. 


Sear Sree aha rarer ae Teaht Waras ATA. 


TST, 


arrcat Sersit strear Hear Sear Wak. 
cara cae Gar Ht TS arat ara TAWA. 


(To be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SAONTAL MIGRATION. 


In my article under the above heading, at p. 295 
of the Indian Antiquary, for ‘Saét Sikar’ read 
‘ Sanet Sikhar.’ 

I am glad to find that Mr. Grierson, in his note 
to that article, while expressing no disagreement 
on any essential point, has cleared up one or two 
doubtful points, and enables me to rectify another. 


Some ambiguity has arisen through the use of the 


terms ‘North-’ and ‘South-’ Bihar in different 
senses. I used these terms as equivalent to the 
Upper and Lower Sections of the Bihfr Province, 
bordering respectively the‘ Upper’ Province of the 
North-West and the ‘ Lower’ Provinceof Bengal; 
and not as corresponding to the divisions of Cis- 
Gangetic and Trans-Gangetic Bibar. 


There are dozens of villages named ‘ Pipri’ in 
the Section of Trans-Gangetic Bihar alluded to, 
asa reference even to the village Postal Directories 
will shew, but the semi-aboriginal Pipri-garh 
near Chunfr figured by Mr. Nesfield (loc. cit.) is 
not impossibly the Pipri of the Saontal tradition ; 
and the carrying of the Ahir frontier upwards to 
the Gandak agrees all the better with a tribal 
progress from the North or North-East to account 
for the ‘Turanian’ element in their speech. 


The location of Hardigarh in Baliy& fits im 
admirably with the ‘Hurredgarhi,’ which inter- 
vened between Piprf and Chhai. 

As, however, the subject is so important ethno- 
graphically it is to be hoped that some persons 
now in the localities under reference may test 
this new view of the Saontal] migration ; as, when 
I traversed most of the ground, this locale for 
the problem had not presented itself to me. 


My identifications of Hardihgarh, Chhat and 
Champ& and Kérhiy&, are not, I believe, likely 
to be upset. In any case the general outline, 
which I have sketched, must, until disproved, 
stand as the most reasonable attempt yet made 
at recovering the geographical basis for the tra- 
ditional migration of the Saontal tribe. 

L. A. WADDELL. 





ON SOME SANSKRIT VERBS. 


In his very interesting paper, ‘‘ The Roots of 
the Dh&tupaétha not found in Literature,” Dr. 


Bihler adduces the verbal themes brud or 
vrud, used majjané, and as their corresponding 
verb, (e.g.), in Marfthi, bud (budaném). Sanskrit 
bhryid, bu] and mund, to sink, to dive, are 
corresponding verbal themes also. 


In the so-called Dravidian languages the corre- 
sponding verbs are brungu, bungu (Telugu), 
murku, murgu (Tulu), mujku, mujuku, mu}- 
unku, mujugu, mulungu (Kannada), mujugu 
(Tamil), mukku, munnhu (Malayéla), munugu 
(Kannada, Telugu), munugu (Telugu). 

In these Dravidian words the syllables ku, nku, 
gu, igu, and mu are formative additions, the 
root appearing a3 muj, muju, mur, mun, mun, 
mun, and muk. The original form of the root 
is mu}. The letter } in Dravidian is often changed 
into rand], Q), and through ] intonor n. In 
mukku and munnhu it has taken the shape of 
the formatives. In brungu there is seen the 
peculiarity of Telugu of occasionally placing a 
following r under the consonant of the first 


syllable, as in its braduku, to live, which is the 


same as barduku, balduku in Kannada. The 
reot of brungu, therefore, is bur, and finally 
bu]. The form bunhgu has arisen from the 
omission of r, as, for instance, Telugu uses 
baduku (batuku) forits braduku, and Kannada 
uses baduku for its barduku. 

The almost general use of the initial letter m in 
Dravidian for the verbs under consideration affords 
no valid reason for doubting their close relation to 
those adduced from Sanskrit and Mar&thi, as it 
is well known that b, v, bh and m are cognate 
letters in Sanskrit as well asin Dravidian. Sanskrit 
mund (the n of which is euphonic) and Telugu 
brungu render this evident in the present case. 


But how are the r in brud and vrud and the 
ri in bhryid to be accounted for, if the final themes; 
as the writer believes and the Marathi bud con- 
firms, are bud, vud and bhud P It is not impossible 
that we have here a peculiarity similar to that of 
Telugu, according to which it has the liberty of 
adding r to the initial consonant in cases 
wherein the r can scarcely be explained. There is, 
however, another way of accounting for the r and 
ri, which will be shewn later on. 


But first it is necessary to render clear that 
the final letter d of the verbs can represent 
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Dravidian }, to which the writer points: e. g-, the oe t. e., the ja or } connected with ra ory. It is, 








Telugu pogadu, to praise, and sudi, to wander | therefore, not impossible that r and yi are 
abont, in Kannada are pdga] and suji, andin | somehow representatives of y. 

Tami] puga] and cuji,and the Kannada bisudu, 
to fling away, appears also as bisu]. Further, 
] takes the place of 1 in Telugu kali, sour gruel, 
which is kaji in Kannada: this may serve to 
explain the occurrence of 1 in Sanskrit bul. 
(The } in Marathi bélaném, adduced by Dr. 
Bahler, is the } which is often found instead of 
] in Dravidian words.) 


Having briefly shewn the intimate connection 
of the Sanskrit, MarAthi and Dravidian verbs, the 
writer adds that in his opinion the six verbs 
brud, vrud, bhyid, bul, bud and mund have 
been borrowed from the true Dravidian root mu]. 
Sanskrit and its Vernaculars, having no letter }, 
represented it by d and 1 (). 


With regard to the introduction of r into brud 
and vrud and yi into bhrid, it may now be stated 
that letter j is generally called raja in Kannada, 


There is another verbal theme with fimal d in 
Sanskrit that is used magné, viz., hud, to sink, to 
be submerged. This strongly reminds one of the 
true Dravidian hd], pd], (Telugu) padu, to sink 
in or into. 


Sanskrit themes vrud and bhrud, used samvri- 
tau, to cover up or over, strongly remind one of 
the true Dravidian ho], pd], pidu, to wrap up, to 
cover over, to bury;—and Sanskrit themes 
vrud, bhrud, hud and hund, used samwhatau, 
sanghdté, sangé to heap, to accumulate, to join, of 
the true Dravidian hadu, padu, to put together, 
to juin. 

The writer thinks that all these Sanskrit verbs 
are but modifications of the Dravidian ones. 


F, Kirret. 
Tibingen, 12th December 1894. 





MISCELLANEA. 
FOREIGN NUMERALS IN TRADERS’ SLANG liar tendency of that language has become changed 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA. into sanga, but we have no right to derive tdya 


PanNpDITS. M. Natesa Sastei im his interesting | fromsuchaprehistoric sia, because sanga is found 
paper on Traders’ Slang in Southern India (ante, | in the Javanese of ten centuries ago, whieh is the 
Vol. XXIII. pp. 49-52) is of opinion that hissecond | oldest known. 
group of numerals a PUFOLY ATUIMrAry, “one,wath As regards the fractions, it seems clear that 
no meanings for most of the words employed. 

. : tangdn is the same word as the Batak téegaan (in 
Bat any one acquainted with the languages of the the Toba dialect pronounced ¢ J 
Indian Archipelago will not fail to perceive that isa cohonuale P ced tongaan}, Javan. 
both the round figures and the symbols for frac He Gers 


tions, which he gives, are almost wholly taken Sendalai (= 4) is very interesting, because 
from some Indonesian idiom, say Batak, though | gajai ig comparable with the Batak, Malay and 
they are certainly not from Malay or Achinese. Javan. tali, which is the term for half a suku. 
To prove the above assertion, it isonlynecessary | Suku means } (e. g., of a Spanish dollar). . 
to compare the Pandit’s slang words with the | It follows therefore that sa-tali is “ one-eiguth.” 
niumiéinla ai Batak aud lavansecs= In the S. Indian word sen appears to be synony- 
mous with sa, and it may be noted that the Dairi 
8. Indian Slang. Pere? “WATeORS: dialect of Batak regularly uses si instead of sa. 





1. e&- Ba- 8a- 

2. t6 (dé) dua to (do) The word for yg, sa-visam, is a compound of 
@.. tow télu télu Tamil visam, one-sixteenth, and Indonesian 8a, 
4. pat Spat pat (older pat) one. 

7. pichchu pita pita The terms for 5 and 6, kulachchu and kirdt: 
8. vali uvalu rol (oraerxvald) Tam unable to trace back to their sources. They 
ie ee a a nas remind one of culsey (see Yule-Burnell, ossary ) 


and Arab. kirrdt, carat, from xepdrcov, put tacks 

It would be difficult to decide whether the slang | terms could hardly have had the value allotted to 
terms have been taken from some Batak dialect | kulachchu and kirdti in the slang. {At any 
or from Javanese, were it not that the word tdya | rate, these two words are not taken from any 
for 9 decidedly points to an origin in the former Indonesian language. 
idiom, which has siya. Originally the Javanese H. Keen. 
form must have been sia, too, which by a pecu- Leiden, 1st May 1894. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF NAGAPURA 
IN THE KONKAN. 


Tue copper-plate grant of the SilAh&ra king, 
Anantadeva, contains, among other names, those 
of the following sea ports in the Konkan :—S8ri 
Sthanaka, Nagapura Surpéraka and Chemulli. 
In regard to the identification of Nagapura 
the late Hon'ble K. T. Telang (ante, Vol. IX. 
page 44) remarks :—‘‘ About Nagapur, I can only 
suggest it as probable, that it may be identical 
with a village near Alib&g — between Alibég and 
Révadand’s — named Négfuv, which is substituted 
by syncope for Nagaganv, or Naigagrima, the same 
as Nigapur. Or, may not Négapur have something 
to do with Nagothnin ? In any case the modern 
Nagpur of the Bhénslés is not to be thought of. 
I have not found the Nagapur of our plate 
referred to anywhere else.” 


—— 





That his conjecture regarding theidentification 
of Nagapur with the modern N&aganv is the 
eorreet one, I think there can be no doubt. 
Amongst the mdhdtmyas of the Sdhyddri Khanda, 
of the Skandapurdna, there is one on Ni&gapura, 
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called also N&gapuri (see page 505, Bombay 
edition )}. That this N&gapura is to be identified 
with the modern Naga&nv appears probable from 
the description given in the Shkandapurdna. 
According to this account it is situated west of 
the Sdhyddri mountains, ver. 8; in the country 
called the Kénkan, ver. 9; near the sea and the 
river Aghaéi, ver. 4. This description answers to 
the modern NégAanv, situated south-east of Alibiy, 
in the Kol&b& District (see Bombay Gazetteer on 
Kolaba, page 351). It is between the sea and a 
creek, which 1 understand from local inquiry, is 
called among other names, Aksi, from a village of 
that name on its bank, between Nadg&nv and 
Alibig. It is probable that Akéi is but a corrup- 
tion of Aghagi. The ruins of temples, inscribed 
stones and in the neighbourhood point to the fact 
that, in ancient times, it must have been a port of 
some importance. The above considerations make 
it very probable that the Nagapura of the copper- 
plate is the same as the Nfigapura of the Skanda- 
purdna and the modern Naéganv. 


J. E. ABBorT. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HINDU ASPECT OF PRAYER. 
Védas and Sitras declare that a Hindu should 
turn his face in the morning either towards East 
or North, when performing religious ceremonies, 


worship, or repeating prayers ; and to the West in 


the evening. To the South dwell the préts 
(ghosts) and rdkshasas (demons), therefore they 
do not Jook there, but face it while dining and 
offering cakes to the manes of the dead. 

K. RaGHuNATHSI in P. N. and Q. 1883 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


A Kannapa-Enetisa Dictionary, by the Revp. F. 
Kirre., B. G. E. M. Mangalore; the Basel Mission 
Book and Tract Depository; 1894, Large 8vo., 
pp. 1., 1752. 


The Kanarese language, — the original true ver- 
nacular, and still mostly the actual vernacular, of 
the territory in which lie the districts of Belgaum, 
Bijapur, and Dhfrwar, and parts of ShclApur and 
North Kanara, of the Bombay Presidency, the 
Kolhapur and other Native States of the so-called 
Southern MarAth4 Country, the Bellary District of 
the Madras Presidency, Mysore, and the southern 
portions of the Nizdm’s dominions, — has hardly 
received from European scholars the recognition 
and attention which it deserves. It is the most 
mellifluous of all the Indian vernaculars, and the 
richest in capability and force of expression. It 
probably surpasses all the others in bulk and 
value of original composition. And it has an 
antiquity to which, apparently, none of them can 
make any pretensions in forms approximating to 
those which they. now have. Mr. Kittel, indeed, 


ad 
+ cere 


| whose work we are now noticing, would seem: 

ingly give ita literary history from only about 

A. D. 900; from which point of view he divides 

its life into three periods, — (a) the ancient or 
| classical period, from, he says, at least the tenth 
| tothe middle of the thirteenth century A. D., 
when it was elaborated to a high degree of polish, 
refinement, and clearness of expression, by the 
Jains; (b) the medieval period, onwards to about 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the use of 
it was continued, in a somewhat less precise and 
unambiguous manner, by the Lingéyat and other 
Saiva writers; and (c) the moder period, from 
then to the present day, during which the ver- 
nacular dialect, as now written and spoken, has 
been developed,by discarding the more high-sound- 
ing antique terminations, and, especially in the 
conversational branch, by adopting freely from 
Sanskrit, Hindusténi, and Mar&thi. And no 
doubt it is true that the literary life of the lang- 
uage did begin in earnest at about the point of 
time selected by Mr. Kittel; the high state of 
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cultivation to which the language then attaimed 
being due to the fact that the Jains of Southern 
Indiz made it so largely the vehicle for their 
writings, and to the great encouragement 
that was given tothe Jains by the powerful 
Rashtrakdta king Améghavarsha I., who reigned 
from A. D. 814-15 to about 878. But epigraphic 
records give unquestionable and instructive 
samples of appreciably earlier date. ‘The charter 
of Amoghavarsha’s predecessor Govinda III. (ante, 
Vol. XI. p. 125) is dated A. D. 804. The Addr 
inscription of the time of the Western Chalukya 
king Kirtivarman II. (ante, Vol. KI. p. 68, and 
see Vol. XX. p. 305, note 5) belongs to about 
A. D. 750. These two records, — with the Kotar 
inscription of a Chalukya prince called Parahita- 
rija (ante, Vol. XX. p. 69), which may be placed 
between A D.750 and 814, quite as well as ina 
slightly later period, — presenting forms which, 
though more antique in some features, essentially 
differ little, if at all, from the forms of the ancient 
dialect as we know it from books, indicate consi- 
derable literary activity even at that early time. 
And the Baid&mi inscription of the Western 
Chalukya king Mangalééa (ante, Vol. X. p. 52) 
suffices, short as it is, to carry back the existence 
of the same dialect to the period A. D. 597-98 to 
608. 


Till recently, the only Kanarese- English Dictio- 
nary of any general practical use to European 
students has been the work which was originally 
compiled by the Revd. W. Reeve and was published 
in 1832, and which in 1858 wasenlarged, and at the 
same time was reduced to a more portable and other. 
wise convenient size, hy Mr. Danicl Sanderson, 
a Wesleyan Missionary. That book was itself a 
sufficiently valuable and monumental one; and 
there are some indications that it is not entively 
superseded by even the present work: certainly, 
there are at least many words of which the mean- 
ings are to be found more easily in it. Butthe 
preparation of Mr. Kittel’s Dictionary has 
evidently been thoroughly in accordance with all 
the traditions of the important work which the 
Basel Mission has been doing during so many 
years in the Kanarese country; and the issue 
of it marks a still more noticeable epoch in 
the study of the language. Objection may, 
indeed, be taken to some of the details of Mr. 
Kittel’s method. For instance, words which 
contain an anusvdra in the firet syllable — (the 
anusvdra is used as being the more convenient 
and habitual method of denoting a nasal 
combined with a following consonant) — do 
not follow each other in the immediate sequence 
of the anusvdra combined with the consonant, as 


they do in Mr. Reeve’s book; thus, in his book, | 
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words beginning with amch stand immediately 
after the last word beginning with amgh, — just 
where, when the anusvdra is used, one expects to 
find them; whereas, in Mr. Kittel’s book, they 
are separated by all the words beginning with ach 
and aj: but, though not practically so convenient, 
Mr. Kittel’s method is, of course, critically the 
more correct, if we bear in mind that the anusvdra 
simply stands for, and is to be pronounced us, the 
nasal of the class to which the following consonant 
belongs. And in too many cases we have to 
hunt. backwards and forwards for meanings which 
might apparently have been given at the very placé 
where we should expect to find them: thus, for 
the meaning of amgdl or amgdlu, we are referred 
(page 20) to am (an), and we have to turn back to 
page 17 to find the simple, words ‘the sole of the 
foot;’ and, for the meaning of komara (page 487) 
in the sense of ‘a prince,’ we have first to look 
back to kuvara on page 450, and even then, after 
guessing that we must take the small-type kuvara, 
and not either of the two words of exactly 
the same appearance which are given in large 
type, we must further turn up kumdra on page 
443. Also, there are words in the more ancient 
published inscriptions which the book: does not 
even include, — much leas offer to explain. On 
the other Land, the book shews a great advance 
on any of its predecessors, in reproducing the 
ancient letters + and /, on the proper use of which, 
as distinguished front r, 1, and J, broad differences 
in meaning so often depend. And every page 
of it, and of its preface, bears witness\to the 
constant care, earn ess, and thoroughness with 
which Mr. Kittel deVOted himself to the task\ that 
lay before him. It would have been difficult to 
find anyone more competent to undertake that 
task. He may be justly proud of the manner 
which he has accomplished it. And, among the 
results, no small and unimportant feature is th 
fact that the book is to be purchased at so ver 
reasonable a price that the possession of it i 
within the power of even students whose mean 
are limited. 








We now have available, for the study of 
Kanarese in its ancient and medieval forms, a 
dictionary of the most exhaustive and useful 
kind. We still require a complete and critical 
grammar, in English, for the same periods, and 
dealing also with the exceptional forms which 
sometimes are met with in epigraphic records. 
Tt is to be hoped that Mr. Kittel may find himself 
able now to take such a grammar in hand, and 


direction. 
J. F. FLEet. 
8th December 1894. 
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ON SOME RECENT ATTEMPTS TO DETERMINE THE ANTIQUITY 
OF VEDIC CIVILIZATION. 


BY G. THIBAUT. 


HE aim of the book by Prof. Bal Gangadhar Tilak and of the two papers by Prof. 
Jacobi, the titles of which are given in note 1, is essentially one and the same, viz., tc 
prove from astronomical data contained in the different Védas, Samhités as well as Brah- 
manas, that Vedic civilization reaches back toa time much more ancient than has hithertc 
been generaily assumed. The two writers differ in so far as Prof. Jacobi, while maintaim- 
ing that certain Vedic passages embody observations going back to remote antiquity, does not 
feel himself warranted in claiming that antiquity for the entire literary compositions in which 
those passages occur; while the latter view isadvocated by Prof. Tilak. He, in fact, contends 
for the high antiquity of the Védas we possess; Prof. Jacobi rather for the high antiquity of 
Vedic civilizatien, reminiscences of whose earlier stage may be met with in books themselves 
belonging toa later period. This difference, however, will not occupy us here; the important 
point being to decide in either case whether the passages in question can be properly explained 
only on the hypothesis of their embodying observations made by the Vedic Aryans at the early 
period assumed by both writers alike. Both writers further agree to a considerable extent in 
the actual results arrived at, among which the most important is that some of the astronomical 
observations recorded in the Veda must have been made in the period from about 4500-2500 
B. C. (Jacobi), or 4000-2500 B. C. (Tilak). And both base their conclusions, to a large extent, 
on the same Vedic passages, interpreted by them in thesame, oravery similar, way: they agree, 
in fact, in method. Professor Tilak, indeed, goes considerably beyond Prof. Jacobi’s conclusions, 
in maintaining that certain Vedic texts lead us back to even 6000 B.C. And otherwise the 
publications of the two writers are of an altogether different type, Prof. Jacobi’s papers confining: 
themselves to a concise statement of certain important conclusions to be drawn from a tew 
Vedic passages, while Prof. Tilak ranges over the wide field of Vedic literature, undertakes 
to strengthen his conclusions by an abundant wealth of parallel and analogous instances, and 
largely indulges in mythological and etymological speculation. 


In what follows it is not my intention to enter ona criticism of all the numerons issnes 
raised by Prof. Tilak. It is only the validity of the more important conclusions, in which he and 
Prof. Jacobi agree, that I wish to subject to an examination, 


I cannot undertake to follow, step by step, either Prof. Tilak’s or Prof. Jacobi’s argumen- 
tation, but shall] select topics and passages handled by them in such an order as may appear 
most convenient. I thus begin with the discussion of those Vedic texts, which, according 
to both writers, can be properly understood only if interpreted as implying that, at the 
time when they were formulated, the winter solstice coincided with full moonin the 
asterism Phalguni. The passages here to be considered first are one from the Tatttiriya 
Samkitd and one from the Tdéndya Brékmana, both of which contain various statements as to the 
day on which the introductory ceremony of consecration (dékshd) for the so-called gavdém-ayana 
sacrifice is to begin. As these passages are important, and at the same time not very long, I 
give them translated tz extenso :— 


Taiti. Samh. VII. 4, 8.— “Those who wish to consecrate themselves for a year (7. e., for the 
gavdm-ayana which lasts a year) should consecrate themselves on the (day called) ekdshtakd. 
For the ekdshtakd isthe wife of the year; in her he (i. e., the year) dwells that night. 
Manifestly beginning the year they (thus) consecrate themselves. — With a view to the 
injured (part) of the year consecrate themselves those who consecrate themselves on the 
ekashtakd ; there are the two seasons whose name is ‘end.’ With a view to the reversed 





1 Bal Gangfdhar Tilak, The Orion or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, Bombay, 1898. H. Jacobi, Gn 
the Date of the Rig.-Veds (ante, Vol. XXIII. p. 154 ff.) The same, Bettrage Zur Kennints der vedischen Chronologic 
{Nachr. der EK. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften su Gottingen, 1894). 
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(vyasta) (part) of the year indeed consecrate themselves those who consecrate themselves on the 
ekdshtakd ; there are the two seasons whose name is ‘ end,’ 


“They should consecrate themselves on the Phalguni-fullmoon. The mouth of the year 
indeed is the Phalguni-fullmoon; beginning the year from the mouth they consecrate them- 
selves, In this there is one fault, vis., that the vishuvat-day (the central day of the sacrifice) 
falls within the cloudy time. They should consecrate themselves on the Chitra-fullmcon. The 
mouth indeed of the year is the Chitra-fullmoon; begmning the year from the mouth they con- 
secrate themselves. In this there is not any fault. 


“ Four days before the fullmoon they should consecrate themselves; for them the buying of 
the soma falls on the ekdshtakd ; thereby they do not render the ekdshtakd void. For them 
the pressing of the soma falls in the former (bright) half of the month. Their months are 
accomplished with a view to the former half. They rise (from the finished sacrifice) in the 
former half; when they rise herbs and plants rise after them; after them rises the fair fame. 
‘ These sacrificers have prospered’; after that all prosper.’’ 


Tandya Bréhmana, V. 9. — ‘They should consecrate themselves on the ekdshtakd. For 
the ekdshtakd is the wife of the year; in her he dwells that night. Manifestly beginning the 
year they consecrate themselves. In this there is that fault that non-rejoicing they step down 
into the water. With a view to the cleft (wichchhinna) (part) of the year they consecrate 
themselves who consecrate themselves on the ekdshtakd ; there are the two seasons whose name 
is ‘end.’ With a view to the injured (part) of the year they consecrate themselves who 
consecrate themselves with a view to the seasons called ‘end.’ Therefore the consecration 
is not to be performed on the ekdshtakd. 


‘“‘ They should consecrate themselves in Phalguna. The mouth of the year indeed is the 
Phalgunf (fullmoon) ; beginning the year from the mouth they consecrate themselves. — In this 
there is the fault that the vishyvai-day falls within the cloudy time. They should consecrate 
themselves on the Chitra-fullmoon. The eye indeed of the year is the Chitra-fullmoon ; on the 
side of the face is the eye ; from the face (1. e., beginning) commencing the year they consecrate 
themselves. In this there is no fault. — They should consecrate themselves four days before 
fullmoon. For them the buying of the suma falls on the vishuvat, etc., ete.” (without any 
essential divergence from the concluding portion of the Tuittiriya passage). 


As the gavdm-ayana is a festival celebration extending overa whole year, it is antecedently 
probable that it, or its introductory ceremony, should begin on some day which marked the 
beginning of the year, and that, therefore, the four different terms referred to in the passages 
above translated should represent either different beginnings of the year which were in use 
at one and the same time, or else, possibly, beginnings acknowledged at different periods. The 
latter view is the one adopted by Prof. Tilak and Prof. Jacobi. Professor Tilak assumes, with 
the Mimésisakas, whose discussions he quotes, that the last term mentioned, vis., ‘four days 
before the full moon,’ refers to the full moon of the month Magha, and that the Tattt. Sanh. and 
Td. Bra. thus finally decide in favour of a beginning of the sacrificial year nearly coinciding with 
the civil beginning of the year. Now, it is probable, Prof. Tilak reasons, that the civil year 
began on the day of the winter solstice, and we therefore may conclude that the two Vedic 
books, which decide in favour of the gavdm-ayana beginning on or about the fullmoon of 
Magha, were composed in the period when the summer solstice was in the asterism Maghas. 
This, he says, agrees with the position which the Véda assigns to Krittikis as the first of the 
Nakshatras ; which position has always been explained as pointing back to the time when the 
vernal equinox was in Krittikés. Now Krittikis marked the vernal equmox, and Maghas the 
summer solstice, at about 2350 B. C., and this, therefore, is the time at which we must suppose the 
Tatttiriya Sawhttd and similar works to have been composed. If, then, we further find that the 
Taittirtya Samhitéd mentions two other terms for the beginning of the year-sacrifice, viz., the 
full moon in Phalguni and Chitra, we must conclude from analogy that those two terms also 
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once marked the winter solstice ; and the rules prescribing them thus lead us back to about 4000 
and 6000 B. C. respectively. Those rules were remembered at the time when the Tatttiriya 
Sanhttd was composed, but, as no longer agreeing with the actual state of things, were men- 
tioned only to be set aside in favour of the rule then in accordance with reality, viz., the one 
which makes the winter solstice coincide with full moon in Maghfs.? 


Professor Jacobi agrees with Prof. Tilak as to the significance of the rule which fixes 
the beginning of the year-sacrifice on the full moon in Phalgani. That rule, he says, must 
have come down from the time when the winter solstice actually coincided with the full moon in 
Phalgani, t. ¢, about 4500 B. C., in agreement with other Vedic passages which make 
the summer solstice fall in Phalguni.2 He does not, like Prof. Tilak and the Miméi- 
sakas, refer the term last mentioned (‘four days before full moon’) to the full moon of Magha, 
but takes it as a mere modification, of minor importance, of the third term mentioned, ¢. ¢., the 
full moon of Chaitra. And this third term itself he refuses to trace back, with Tilak, to the 
period 6000 before Christ, but prefers to take the clause stating it as a later addition, made to 
the text of the Brdkmana at the time when Chaitra had begun to be viewed as the first month 
of the year, on account of its occurring about the time of the vernal equinox, ¢. ¢,, during the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 


We certainly have no right to declare the conclusions arrived at by Profs. Jacobi and 
Tilak alike to be altogether impossible. Vedic civilization and literature may be consider- 
ably older than has hitherto been supposed, and reminiscences of ancient observations may have 
been preserved in books themselves belonging to a much later period. At the same time, of 
course, we must, before accepting these conclusions, carefully enquire whether the passages, 
on which they are founded, really admit of the interpretations thus put on them, and of no 
others. It certainly is not antecedently probable that the Brakmana texts exhibited by us 
should, within their short compass, contain records of observations separated from each other 
by several thousands of years. Are we really obliged, we must ask ourselves, to ascend with 
Jacobi and Tilak to 4000 B. C., and to follow the latter scholar even into the dim distance 
of 6000 B. C., or else to precipitate ourselves, with Jacobi, inthe opposite direction as far down 
as 200 B. C. ? Or is there, perhaps, after all, some means of reconciling the different statements 
as to the beginning of the gavém-ayane in such a way as to make them fit in with one and the 
same period, and that a period not too widely remote from the time to which werks such.as 
the Taittiriya Saahité and the Tandya Brdhmana have hitherto been ascribed? — I shall 
endeavour, in what follows, to shew that this can be accomplished, and that the conclusions 
arrived at by Profs. Jacobi and Tilak cannot be upheld. 


It will be advisable to consider, first, a passage, not discussed by Tilak, from the 
Kaushitaki Brahmana, which also treats of the proper terms from the beginning of the gavdm- 
ayana. That passage‘ occars in the 19th book (2; 3) and translated runs as follows : 


‘“‘ They are to consecrate themselves one day before the new moon of Taisha, or of Magha : 
thus they say. Both these (alternatives) are discussed ; that of Taisha, however, is more agreed 
to, as it were. They (thus) obtain the additional thirteenth month. So great indeed is the 
year as that thirteenth month ; then the whole year is obtained. He (the sun) indeed rests on 
the new moon day of Magha, being about to turn towards the north. Thus they rest who 
are about to perform the rites of the priyaniya atirdtra (the first day on which soma is pressed). 
''bus they reach him for the first time. They begin him, etc., etc. He goes for six months 


2 The first mentioned term, vis., the ebish{akd, which furnishes no special date, need not for the moment be 
taken into account. . 
3 These passages will be referred to further on. 
¢ Attention was first directed to this passage by Prof. A. Weber in the second of his essays ont he Nakshatray 
(pp. 344 fF). That these essays have since their appearance formed the basis of all further research in matters 
connected with the Nakshatras, is generally known ; considering the time when they were published, the fullness 
and accuracy of the quotations made in them from Vedic literature are truly admirable. 
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‘towards the north; they follow him with the ascending celebrations of six days each. He 
having gone six months towards the north stands still, being about to turn towards the south. 
Thus they stop, being about to perform the rites of the vaishuvatiya day. Thus they reach 
him for the second time. He goes six months towards the south. They follow him with the 
returning celebrations of six days each. Having gone six months towards the south he stands 
still being about to turn towards the north. Thus they stop, being about to perform the rites 
of the Maéhdvuratiya day. Thus they reach him for the third time. Because they reach him 
three times, the year is arranged threefold; for obtaining the year (they do thus). Abont 
this there is sung & sacrificial stanza ‘ Arranging the days and nights like a wise spider; six 
months always towards the south and six towards the north wanders the sun.’ For he goes 
six months towards the north, six towards the south. 


“They are not to consecrate themselves at that time. The grass has not yet come out, the 
days are short; shivering they come out of the avabritha-bath. Therefore, they are not 
to consecrate themselves then. They are to consecrate themselves one day after the new moon 
of Chaitra. The corn has come out then; the days are long; without shivering they come 
out of the avabritha-bath. Therefore this is the established rule.”’ 


This passage, we see, mentions three different terms for the beginning of the gavdém- 
ayana, viz., the day following the new moon of Taisha, the day following the new moon of 
Magha; the day following the new moon of Chaitra, The two former terms are, however — 
as will appear later on — variations of one term only, and we therefore may confine ourselves 
to the consideration of that term which the Brdhmana declares to be preferable, ¢. e., the begin- 
ning of the ditshé on the day following on the newmoon of Taisha. We also, following the 
explanation given in Vinayaka’s Commentary on the Kaushitaki Brdhmana, understand by the 
new moons of Taisha, Migha and Chaitra the new moons preceding the full moons in Tishya 
(= Pushya), Maghas and Chitré, This dves not even compel us toassume, with Vinayaka, that 
the Brdkmana reckons its months from full moon to full moon, so that the months would 
begin with the dark half (although to this also there would be no particalar objection). In the 
strict terminology of later times indeed the amévasyd of Taisha could be the amédvasyéd 
preceding the full moon in Tishya, only if the month Taisha were reckoned from full moon in 
‘Mrigaéiras to full moon in Tishya; while if it were reckoned from new moon to new moon the 
amdvasyd of Taisha would mean the last ¢i¢hé of the dark half following on full moon in Tishya 
and preceding full moon in Maghas. But there is no reason compelling us to assume snch 
‘strictness of terminology for the time of the Bréhmana, especially when we consider that new 
moon is, strictly speaking, not a lunar day, butonly the moment when the dark half comes to an 
end and the light half begins; so that the beginning of the first day of the light half has as 
much right to be called ‘amédvasyé’ as the end of the last day of the dark half. The text thus 
teaches that the dikshd has to begin one day after the new moon which precedes full moon in 
Tishya; in consequence of which the upavasatha celebration, which immediately precedes the 
first day on which Somais pressed, falls on the new month of Magha (1. e., the new moon preced- 
ing full moon in Maghas). This is accurate; for from the day after the Taisha new moon upto the 
Migha new moon there elapse twenty-nine days, seventeen of which are required for the dikshd 
and twelve for the so-called wpasad. The result of this arrangement is that the real celebration, 
as distinguished from a1] introductory ceremonies, begins together with the ‘resting of the sun’ 
before he starts on his progress towards the north. The text thus clearly indicates that what 
is to be aimed at is the coincidence of the beginning of the year-sacrifice with the winter 
solstice. 


Equally clear is the motive which determined the second alternative allowed — or ag it 
rather appears, preferred — by the Brdhmana. The gavém-ayana is to begin one day after the 
new moon of Chaitra, %. e,, three months later than on the first alternative, because then the 
season is more advanced and agreeable, the days are longer, and the water more pleasant to 
bathe in, 
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The impression which the coupling of the two alternative beginnings thus ‘leaves on our 
mind is that the original intention and practice of the Kaushftakins was to begin their year- 
sacrifice on the day of the winter solstice, thus following the sun in its upward course with the 
frst six sacrificial months, and again in its downward course with the latter six months. But 
gradually the sacrifice, as it happens in such cases, became more and more formal; the old 
beginning was no longer insisted upon, and a new one, more convenient in several respects, was 
substituted. But there is nothing to indicate that the two beginnings allowed are connected 
with beginnings of the civil year recognised at different periods. Some sacrificers preferred 


- the solstitial beginining, some the vernal one; that is all. It may be added (which point has 


likewise been referred to by Prof. Weber already) that the corresponding Nrauta-Sitra, the 
one by Saikhfyana, mentions only the solstitial term which thus seems to have finally prevail- 
ed in the practice of the Kaushitakins. 


The passage quoted from the Kaushétaki-Brdhmana, however, has a farther importance, in so 


far as containing a definite statement concerning the relation of the lunar calendar of the time — 


to the solar year. It says that the winter-solstice coincides with the new moon of 
Migha, #.e., as we have explained above, with the new moon preceding full moon in Maghis. 
We here are on well-known ground; for that the winter-solstice takes place at the. begin- 
ning of the white half of Magha (or the end of the dmavasyé of Pausha) is the well known 
doctrine, so often discussed, of the Jydtisha Véddnga. 


From this there immediately follows that the winter-solstice itself is in Sravishthis, ete., 
etc.: in factthe whole system of the Jyétisha Véddnga. And we thus must finally conclude that 
the Kaushitaki-Bréhmana itself — unless it be assumed to record observations made at an 
earlier time — belongs to the period when the winter-solstice was supposed to be in 
Sravishthas. 

Having thus seen that the data which the Kaushitaki-Brahmana supplies concerning 
the beginning of the gav&am-ayana do in no way lead us back into very ancient time, we 
now return to a consideration of the Taittiriya and Tandya texts. The question here 


naturally presents itself whether those texts cannot be interpreted in a somewhat analogous 


way, so as to enable us to connect them with one and the same period, not very distant from 
the period of the Kaushitaki-Bréhmana. Cannot, we ask, the alternative dates given by the 
Tuittiriya and Téndya be accounted for by the assumption that at one and the same time the 
gavdm-ayane was optionally begun at different periods of the year, for reasons sufficiently valid 
to explain such difference ? 


We here begin by enquiring what may be the meaning of the assertion that the 
full moon in Phalguni is the mouth, i. e., beginning of the year. This statement, or the 
closely related one that ‘the(month) Phalguna is the mouth of the year’ occurs in numerous other 
places of the Bréhmanas, also in the Tdndya Brédhmana, and must therefore be held to represent an 
opinion generally prevailing in what we may call the Bréhmana-period. Where then has this 
beginning of the year to be placed? Hither, we feel naturally inclined to reply, at one of the 
solstices or at one of the equinoxes. Now that the solstices were, in India, looked upon as marking 
the beginning of the year we know positively from the Jyétisha Véddiga and similar works (not 
to speak of the whole later literature), and also from the Kaushitaks passage discussed above; 
for that the year-sacrifice is made to begin with the winter solstice implies the view that 
the winter solstice is viewed as the beginning of the natural or civil year. Moreover the Védas 
contain numerous references to the northern and southern progress of the sun, and it, therefore, is 
antecedently probable that the solstices should have formed starting points for the civil year. 
in so far Tilak’s and Jacobi’s view of the Phalguni-fullmoon once having marked for the 
Indians the winter solstice is not unlikely. On the other hand it is not antecedently probable 
that the passages about the gavdm-ayana in the two Brdhmanas should contain an agglomerate 
of rales that bad originated at periods widely remote from each other, and we, moreover, have 
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the direct statement of the Kaushitakins that the winter solstice happens on new moon preced- 
ing full moon in Maghis; we, therefore, may at any rate, attempt to account on other grounds 
for the statement that Phalguni-fullmoon is the beginning of the year. Now, it is, of course, 
at once clear that, in the Brdhmana period, full moon in Phalguni could not have coincided with 
the vernal equinox. We, moreover, mast, apart from this particular case, disabuse our minds 
of the notion of the equinoxes — vernal or autumnal — having been of any importance for the 
Hindus previous to the time when the influence of Greek astronomy began to make itself felt: 
It is, in the first place, a fact that the equinoxes naturally do not attract attention in the same 
way as the solstices do. At the equinoxes the motion of the sun — towards the north or . 
the south — undergoes no noticeable change; the fact that the sun the» rises true east is not 
easily remarked, nor the fact that day and night are of just the same length. The solstices on 
the other hand attract attention because they are the periods of greatest deviation from the 
normal state ; the sun then stands highest or lowest; the days are longest or shortest; the 
shadows are shortest or longest ; the sun turns towards the south or thenorth. I need not further 
dwellon these obvious distinctions; but I must refer toa farther and more important point, 
vis., that, in India, the vernal equinox at any rate does not in any way mark an important point 
in the revolution of the seasons (about which farther on). It is in agreement with all this that 
the equinoxes or anything connected with them are nowhere in Vedic literature referred to, 
either directly or indirectly. What may be the meaning of the fact that the oldest list of the 
Nakshatras begin with Krittikas we shall consider Jateron. If, therefore, some reference to the 
beginning of the year made in Vedic literature should not immediately and obviously connect 
itself with the solstices, we have no valid reason to think in the next place of the equinoxes, 
but must look out for some other likely point from which the year might have commenced. 


Now, what here immediately offers itself to our attention is the old subdivision of the year 
into three seasons, which is in several places directly acknowledged, and moreover pre-supposed 
by the so-called chdturmdsya-sacrifices. Professor Jacobi’s second paper is specially devoted to a 
refutation of the wew, admitted by him as not unlikely @ priori, that the beginning of the 
oldest Indian years coincided with the beginnings of those four-monthly periods rather than 
with the equinoxes. I do not, however, agree with his conclusions on this point. He starts 
with the observation that when attempting to assign the beginnings of the four-months 
periods to the proper places in the solar year we must take {qm our point of departure 
the beginning of the rainy season, which alone is sharply marked, while it would be difficult 
to say exactly when either the cold or warm season begins. And as the rains commence 
about the summer solstice, the beginning of the cold season must be placed, he says, 
about a month after the autumnal equinox, and that of the warm season abont two months 
after the winter solstice. — Now, these remarks are doubtless true in so far as they point 
to the rainy season as the best defined period in the Indian year. They, however, err, I am 
inclined to think, in the actual allotment of the months to the three seasons, A division 
which, on the basis of three different seasons,5 distinguishes three four-monthly periods can never 
be quite accurate, because the rainy season occupies less than four months, strictly speaking not 
a ha ee ee 


5 The Indian year broadly divides itself into three seasons, — the warm season, the rainy season and the cold 
season, —just as the European year naturally divides itself into summer and winter. And as the wish of making finer 
distinctions leads to the insertion into the European year of two transitional seasons — spring between winter 
and summer, and autumn between summer and winter — ; thus in India two further seasons were in course of time 
added to the three primitive ones ; spring between the cold season and the warm season, and antumn between the 
rainy season and the cold season, Between the warm seagon and the rains there is no transitional season, and hence 
the five-season system is, next to the three-season system, the only natural one. The system so extensively used, 
which distinguishes six seasons, is an artificial one, manifestly due to the wish of establishing a regular and easy 
correspondence between the seasons and the twelve months of the year; two monthe going toeach season. The 
insertion of a ‘ cool season ’ (#sira) between winter and spring is not based on conspicuous natural relations, and it 
moreover is an unjustified proceeding to allot to the rainy season less than three months. The consequence is that in 
whatever way we distribute the months among the different seasons, the distribution will always, at some poiat or 
ether, be in conflict with the actual phenomena of the year. 
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much more than three manths. If, therefore, the principle of four-monthly divisions is to be 
adhered to — as it actually was — a compromise has to be‘arrived at, in so far as either some 
weeks previous to the beginning of the rains, or some weeks after the cessation of the rains, have 
to becomprised within the rainy season. Now, nobody acquainted with the seasons of Northern 
India will in this case hesitate to make his choice. If four months must go to the rainy season 
they can only be June to September,® or, perhaps better, end of first week, or first third, of Jane 
to end of first week, or first third, of October; not July to October, nor even the period from 
summer-solstice to twentieth October. The reason of this is that with the beginning of October 
the rains are as a rule completely over; while on the other hand showers of rain, more or less 
heavy in different districts, often fall even in the earlier part of June — let us say from a fort- 
night before the summer solstice. The four-monthly rainy season therefore begins about the 
seventh or tenth of June and terminates about the seventh or tenth of October. The con- 
sequences ta be drawn from this, with regard to the two other four-monthly periods, also agree 
perfectly well with the rea] state of things. In the earlier part of February the increase of 
warmth is already very perceptible ; the true cold season is over. And early in October, when 
the rains bave stopped and the atmosphere is no longer saturated with yapour, a refreshing 
coolness sets in, specially remarkable in the mornings and evenings, which quite justifies us in 
viewing that time as the beginning of the cool season. 


What then, we have next to ask, have the Brédhmanas to say on that point? — Of the 
sacrifices called chdturmasya, which mark the beginning of the seasons — they are called ritu 
mukhdni in the Satapatha — the first one, called vaisvudéva, has to be performed either on the 
Philguni Paurnamas{ or on the Chaitri; the second one, the so-ealled varunapraghdsds, on the 
Ashadht or on the Sravant; the third one, called sékamédhés, on the Karttiki or the Agrahfyani. 
The texts always mention the vatévadéva first, which means that in the BrdAmana period the 
prevailing opinion was that the year begins with the warm season. Now, what the position of 
the Phalguni-fullmoon in the solar year is, we learn from the Kaushttaki-Brdhmana, which tells 
us that the winter solstice coincides with new moon preceding the Maghf full moon. Full moon 
in Phalguni thus takes place one and a half month after the winter solstice, z. e., about the end 
of the first week in February, and this, as we have seen, is a period which may not unsuitably be 
looked upon ‘as the beginning of the warm season. We now fully understend why the 
PhAlguni-fullmoon is | sane the month of the year; it marks the beginning of that 
four-monthly divisiow of the year, which is generally conajdered the first one. And we 
further observe the full agreement between the statements about the Phalgunt-fallmoon, and 
what the texts say in so many places about spring being the first season, the mouth of the 
seasons, a. 8.0. For spring constitutes the former half of the four-monthly warm season. The 
beginning of the spring of the Bréhmanas is thus in no way connected with the vernal equinox, 
but rather takes place one and half month before it.’ 


If, with these conclusions in view, we now return to the rules given by the Taittir‘ya 
Samhita and the Téndya Brdhmana about the beginning of the gavdm-ayana, we shall find 





6 In what follows I use the names of the months throughout as denoting subdivisions of the tropical year; 
June being the month at the end of whose second third the summer-solstice takes place, etc. The names therefore 
will apply, without change, to any period. 

7 Spring begine at the same point in the calendar established by Juliue Cesar; and also in the calendar 
of the Chinese. Cf. Ideler, Chronologie, II. p. 148 (Veris initium—7. Februar); and Ideler, Zeitrechnung der 
Chinesen, pp. 15, 1386 ff. 

In the Jyétisha Védinga (v. 6) the year is said to. begin with the winter solstice, the month Miagha and 
‘tapas’ — which latter term, whether taken as denoting a season or a month, can only mean that the first season of 
the year is the ‘cool,’ season Sifira ; for tapas and tapasya are, in the old scheme of six two-monthly seasons, the names 
of the two Stéira-months. Spring then begins not about the 7th, but about the 2let of February. The Jyétisha 
Véddngza thus sets aside the old belief about the Phalguna full moon marking the beginning of spring; being appa. 
rently guided by the desire of making the winter solstice — the beginning of the year and yuga — formally coincide 
with the beginning of a season. Thatin reality the winter solstice has no right to be viewed as the beginning of a 
geason, and certainly not of one whose first month is called ‘tapas’ will, of course, be evident to any one tamilige 
with the seasonal changes of. Northern India. 
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them perfectly perspicuous and coherent. I do not now discuss in detail the beginning on 
-the ekdsht{akd, and remark only that, if the ekdshtaké is — as the commentators say — the 
‘eighth day after full moon in Magha, the beginning of the sacrifice on that day is rightly 
objected to as falling within the season which is the ‘end’ of the year; for it falls within 
the last month before Phalguni-fullmoon, which marks the beginning of the new year. The 
-Tdndya further rightly objects to it that the water is then unpleasantly cold for bathing. 
That, as Prof. Jacobi remarks, this objection conld not be raised by those who take the 
Phalgant-follmoon for their beginning, because within the 24 days between the ekdshtakd and 
Phalguni-fullmoon the water doés not become sensibly warmer, I cannot admit. Just at that 
-geason the difference woald bea very perceptible one; and the whole question loses in import- 
ance, owing to the fact that after all the Phalguni-fullmoon is immediately afterwards itself 
rejected in favour of the Chaitri-fullmoon. Thetexts next both mention the Phalguni-fullmoon 
as the proper day for beginning the sacrifice, because it is the ‘mouth’ of the year. This is in 
order as we have explained above. Equally justified is the rejection of this alternative for the 
reason that it involves the falling of the otehuvat-day within the clondy season. For from 
those who begin the,dikshd on about the 7th of February, the ovshuvat falls end of August, 
within tle rainy season. Equally intelligible is then the third alternative, which decides for 
Chaitri-fullmoon. For those who begin the dikshd on that term, celebrate the vishuvat-day at 
the end of September, when the rains are over. Nor is there any objection to the Z'atltir7ya 
Sawhitd speaking of the Chaitri-fallmoon as an alternative beginning of the year. For, as we 
have seen, the Phalgani-fullmoon stands just on the confines of the cold season and spring, 
and it, therefore, is quite intelligible that some should prefer as the beginning of the year the 
first fallmoon which falls within spring, and cannot be claimed by the cold season also, 3. e., the 
Chaitri-fullmoon. And again, we clearly see why the Tdndya, in order to escape the somewhat 
awkard admission that two consecutive full moons are both called the mouth of the year, prefers 
to call the earlier full,moon the mouth, and the later one the eye of the year.— To the fourth 
alternative, according to which the dikskd begins ‘ four days before fall moon,’ we shall return 
further on. 


The same reasons, which induce the Brdhmanas to mention the Philgunf and the Chaitrf as 
optional beginnings of the gavdm-ayana, account for the differences in the terms assigned for 
the chdturmdsya sacrifices. The Brddmanas and some sétras prescribe the Phalgunt, Ashadhi and 
‘Kartikt full moons, ¢. ¢., they adhere to the strict beginnings of the three fundamental seasons ; 
other sitras admit as alternatives the Chaitri, ‘Sriivant and Agrahayagi full moons, ¢.¢., they allow 
the sacrifices to take place, not exactly at the beginning of each season, but in its earlier part 
when it has well established itself. And here we mast not forget to take into account a fur. 
ther circumstance, which most likely has had its share in leading to the establishment of alter- 
native beginnings. As the lunar months lag behind the seasons, the Phalguni-fallmoon, which 
in one year may coincide with, let us say, the 7th of February, will fall in the next year about 
twelve daysearlier, and again twelve days earlier in the third year ; so that by that time it will be 
twenty-four days less remote from the winter solstice than at first. Any farther displacement will, 
of course, be stopped by the insertion of an intercalary month at, let us say, with the Jyétisha Véddén- 
ga, the middle of the third year, which will restore the disturbed harmony between lunar and 
solar time. Bat it is clear that those who wished their oaiévadéva sacrifice in the third year to 
coincide with the actual beginning of spring would give the preference to chaiirt paurnamést © 
over phdlgunt; and that there was some excuse for doing so in the second year already, con- 
sidering that even in the normal year the Phalguni-fullmoon lay right on the confines of the 
cold season. Displacements of the kind described may also account for the fact that 
according to some authorities the vaiévadéva sacrifice might be offered as late as Vaiéakhi- 
fullmoon. 
In order to complete the discussion of the passages —_ Tatttiriya Sawhité and the Tdan- 
dya Braékmana, it remains to enquire into the meaning of the first and the last terms mentioned, viz., 
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the ekdshtakd and the ‘fourth day before full moon.’ The ekdshtakd the commentators declare 
to be the eighth day of the dark half of Magha, ¢. e., the eighth day after full moon in Maghis, 
the months being counted as beginning with the light half. Professor Jacobi thinks that this 
term was advocated by those who wished to perform all introductory rites before the Phalguni- 
fallmoon day, so that the real sacrifice could begin on the latter, the true beginning of the new 
year. But, as he himself points ont, the introductory rites require twenty-four days, while the 
time from the eighth of the dark half of Migha up to Phalguni-fallmoon comprises twenty-two 
days only. Moreover, the designation of the ekdéshtakd as the ‘wife of the year’ in different 
places and the fact of certain special rites being connected with it, seem to indicate that the 
ekdshtaké had quite an independent importance of its own: was, in fact, specially connected 
with the beginning of the new, or end of the old, year. If the year is viewed as beginning 
with Phalguni-fullmoon, the light half of Philguna, although really preceding the new year, 
might yet be viewed to belong to the new year, just because itis the light waxing half of 
the month, and in that case the ekdshtaké, as marking the last quarter of the last waning 
Half of the old year might not inappropriately be viewed as representing the end of the old year. 
It might, in fact, be viewed go also, if the months are reckoned from full moon to full moon, in which 
case the whole of Philguna, ¢. e., the month preceding Phalguni-fullmoon, would belong to the old 
year. Another possibility may also be mentioned. If, as said just now, the months are counted 
from full moon to full moon, the dark half of Magha is not that half which follows Maghi-fullmoon, 
but rather that which follows Paushi-fullmoon, and in that case the eighth day of the dark half 
of Maigha would precede the solstice coinciding — as in the Kaushttaki Brdhmana and the Jyotisha 
Veddaga — with the new moon preceding Maghi-fullmoon. The ekéshtukG would then be the 
last quarter preceding the winter solstice, and as such represent the end of that form of the year, 
which is reckoned from winter solstice to winter solstice. In that case the beginning of the 
gavadm-nyana with the ekdshiakd, according to the Tatttir‘ya Sawhitd and the Tdndya, would 
be analogous to the beginning on the amdvasya of Taisha or Magha, 7. e¢., in both cases we 
should have to do with a beginning connected in some way with the winter solstice. — As to 


-this latter explanation I, however, must remark that it is contradicted by those Stira texts, 


which define the ekdshtakd, not merely as the eighth of the dark half of Magha, bat more 
definitely as the eighth day after Maghi-fullmoon. 


Howsoever this may be, in either case the objections raised in the Tattt. Sauk. and the 
Tandya against the ehdshtaké-term are quite intelligible. The ekdshtakd falls within the last 
season of the year, whether that last season be the one preceding the Phalguni-fullmoon, 
or the one preceding the winter solstice; hence the ‘ antandmdndv rité’ of the texts. In 
each case we have todo with the cold season, which is drifa, distressed or injured, And 
if the rather indefinite terms ‘vyasta’ and ‘ vichchhina’ should, as the commentators say, 
refer to the turn of the year connected with the winter solstice, this also wonld agree 
with the above explanations, because the eldishtakdé falls within Magha, which is the month of 
the winter solstice. | 


The last term mentioned in the Tu:tt, and Tiéndya has, as Prof. Tilak points out, become the 
subject of a Mishdsisdé discussion, since the texts do not indicate directly which full moon is the 
one, four days before which the dtkshd has to begin. The point is of no great importance for . 
us here, as in the case of either possible decision the term does not greatly differ from one of 
the three others. If we, with the M:mdmsakas, decide for the Mighi-follmoon, we have a 
beginning of the year in the same month as the ekdshtakd (or at any rate separated from the 
latter by twelve days only); if, on the other hand, we decide for Chaitri-fullmoon, the term 
nearly coincides with the third term. I, however, must say that the. Mimétisd@ view appears to 
me in this case quite untenable. For the soundness of Mimdasé decisions in general I have 
the greatest respect, and it, moreover, is highly probable that in many cases the Mimdmsd 
verdict must not be judged on its own merits only, but also as representing an old tradition; 
the Mindiasaka knew beforehand what the outcome of his argumentation was to be. But, 
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in the present case, the context of the two passages really admits of no other interpretation 
than that in favour of Chaitra-fullmoon. The text first states the ekéshtaké and Phalgunt 
alternatives and rejects them both on account of certain shortcomings; then states the 
Chitri-alternative and adds expressly ‘in this there is no fault.’ When, therefore, it after that 
goes on ‘let them consecrate themselves four days before the full moon’ that fall moen can only 
be the Chaitri-fullmoon just accepted, which term is now, for certain liturgical reasons, slightly 
modified. The ckdshtakd, mentioned afterwards, is then not the ekdshtakd of Magha men- 
tioned first, but one of the ekdshtakas following on Chaitri-fallmoon. None of the Mimdéiisa reasons 
for the Maghi-alternative is more than ingenious. That the Sitra-writer Laugikshin (quoted 
by Prof. Tilak) accepts that alternative, only shews that, in making up his mind in this 
doubtful case, he was guided by considerations, similar to those which determined the decision 
of Jaimini. That, however, Jamini’s Pirvapakehea was actually the siddhénta of other 
authorities, appears from a passage in Apastamba's Srauta Sttra, where the terms for the 
beginning of the gavam-ayana are discussed. We there read ‘ they are to consecrate them- 
selves four days before full-moon; before the full moon of Migha, so Asmarathya thinks; before 
the full moon of Chaitra, so Alekhana thinks,’ 


Having thus shewn thatthe Taittiriya and Tandya passages about the beginning terms 
of the gavam-ayena can be explained quite satisfactorily and coherently, if viewed as re- 
ferring to the time when the winter solstice had the position assigned to it in the Kaushi- 
taki BrAhmana and the Jydétisha Védanga, we now turn to the other principal arguments by 
which Profs. Tilak and Jacobi undertake to support their views of a Vedic winter solstice 
coinciding with Phalgunf-fullmoon. We first consider the fact — referred to by Jacobi and 
discussed at length by Tilak—that the month commonly known as Margabirsha, one of 
the autumn months, is also called Agrahfyana, which word can only mean ‘ beginning 
the year.’ Now this, it is argued, confirms the hypothesis of a Vedic summer solstice 
in Uttara Phalguni; for when the solstice had that position, the vernal equinox was 
in Mrigasiras, and hence the moon was full in thatnakshaira at the time of the autumnal 
equinox, in the month Miargasirsha. Hence those, Prof, Jacobi says, who began their 
year with the autumnal equinox, could apply to Margasirsha the term ‘ Agrahayana,’ 
, beginning the year.’ Professor Tilak proceeds somewhat differently. He does not explain 
‘ Agrahayana, ’ as meaning the month beginning the year ; but rather as the month in 
which the moon is full in the nakshetra ‘ Agrahiyana,’ 7. e., the nakshatra Mrigasiras, which 
was called ‘ beginning the year,’ at the time when it marked the vernal equinox. So 
far as Profs. Jacobi and Tilak differ in their explanations, I agree with the former. 
What — apart from the view I shall set forth immediately as to the true cause of the name 
Agrahayana being applied to Mirgasirsha — is decisive in this case is, firstly that Margasirsha is 
actually referred to as the first of the months ; and secondly that Agrahiyant is explained 
by all the Hindi authorities as meaning ‘the first night of the year.’ Against their 
authority Tilak’s learned grammatica] discussion is of no avail. Moreover, ‘Agrahéyana,’ as a 
name of the nakshatra Mrigasiras, is nowhere in Sanskrit literature actually met with. 
But that, in order to account for words, such as dgruhoyana and i rahayan?, as denoting the 
Mirgaéirsha month and its full moon night we need not accept either Prof. Jacobi’s or 
’ Tilak’s explanation, can be easily seen. The beginning of the year with Margasirsha belongs 
to those who, wishing to have a éarad-year—as Prof. Jacobi calls it, looked on Chaitrt- 
fullmoorl as beginning the warm season ; those in fact who celebrated their third chdturmdsya 
on Margagirsha (see above). That a beginning of the year at the time when the rainy season is 
over was in certain circles a popular one, appears from the fact that a year commencing with 
Karttika was generally used by astronomers in later times. This Kirttika year might 
possibly have originated in an early period already, marking the commencement of the 
éarad-year for those who began their warm season with Philguni ; there, however, are, as far 
as known to me, no really old traces of it, and it, therefore, is more likely that it was introduced 
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when, with the general reform of astronomy, the equinoxes came to be taken. into con- 
sideration, and Kirttika was found to coincide with the autumnal equinox. Professor Jacobi’'s 
remark, that there is no likelihood of the year ever having begun with the last season, is not, 
‘I think, of much force. The general later use of the Karttika year shews that.a beginning 
of the year with the time when the rains are over was popular within wide circles ; and to 
those who divided their year into three four-monthly seasons only, and at the same time 
preferred Chaitri as the commencement of the warm time, there was, no choice but to begin 
their postpluvial season with Margasirsha. In general it may be said that the time after the 
rains, when the sky clears itself from clouds, the atmosphere from vapour, and an invigorating 
coolness begins to prevail, is a by no means inappropriate beginning for the Indian year. — 
Compare also what Prof. Weber says (p. 333) as to the Northern Buddhists generally 
beginning their year with the winter-season. 


I next turn to the other arguments adduced by Prof. Jacobi to strengthen or introduce 
those conclusions of his which we have so far considered. His first paper begins with an 
attempt to shew that we meet in the Véda with traces of Phalguni once having been recognised 
as marking the summer solstice (with which would agree the conclusion discussed above of 
the winter solstice coinciding with Phalguni-fullmoon), He at first adduces the passage 
Rigvéda Sanh. VII. 103, 9, in order to prove in general that the Samuhitds already mention a 
beginning of the year with the rainy season, the commencement of which coincides with the 
summer solstice. That tbe year — later, as Prof. Jacobi points out, called varsha or abda — should 
have sometimes been viewed as beginning with the rainy season is @ priort by no means un- 
likely; there is, in fact, no reason why any of the three great seasous should not, from certain 
points of view, have been looked upon as the first, and the beginning of the rains is certainly 
the most striking of the seasonal phenomena of the Indian year. That the passage Ri. Sash. 
VII. 103, 9, however, cannot be used for proving that the twelfth month of the year occurs 
about the time of the beginning of the rains has been already remarked— and in my opinion 
with full justice— by Prof. A. Weber (Vedische Beitrége, 1894, page 38), and Prof. 
E. Windish (Z. D, M. G. Vol. 48, page 356); for ‘doddasasya’ in that verse certainly means the 
year (samhvatsara) — mentioned immediately afterwards — which consists of twelve months. 


Professor Jocobi next explains the well known passage in the Stiryd-stkta (R. S. X. 85, 13) 
as directly teaching that the summer solstice once took place in Phalguni. Against this 
conclusion also Prof. A. Weber has already entered a protest (Ved. Beit. p, 33); not, 
however, on the grounds on which I disagree with Prof. Jacobi. 1, for my part, have no 
doubt that ‘aghdsu hanyante gévo’rjynyoh pary uhyate’ means ‘the cows are killed (when 
the moon is) in Maghis; the marriage procession goes round (when the moon is) in Phalguni,’ 
2. e., the preparatory ceremonies take place in the last month of the old year, in Magha, about the 
time of the winter solstice; the wedding itself takes place when the moon is fallin Phalgnuni, 
i, e., ab the beginning of the new year (the Phalguni-fullmoon, as explained above, marking 
the beginning of spring). Wherever, in the Bréhmanas and Siitras, something is simply said 
to take place in a certain nakshatra, the time meant is when the moon is either full in, or else 
simply in conjunction with, that nakshatra. 


Professor Jacobi next refers to the different dates given in the Grihya-sitras for the begin- 
ning of the study of the Véda. This is generally connected with the beginning of the rainy 
season. Now, one Grihya-sitra specifies, as the appropriate date, the full-moon of Sravana, and 
another — with which moreover a statement in the Rdmdyana agrees — the full-moon of 
Bhadrapada. These two determinations Prof. Jacobi supposes to have been made at the times 
when the summer solstice, which marks the beginning of the rainy season, coincided with 
full moon in Sravana and Bhadrapadé, respectively, 7. e., about 2,000 and 4,000 B.C. The 
latter determination woald thus belong to the same period when the summer solstice was 


8 An interpretation virtually identical with the one given above has alrendy been proposed by Prof. Max 
Miller, Preface to Vol. IV. of the Riguéva Samhita, p. lxvii. 
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observed to take place in Phalguni. But these conclusions, if not supported by ample 
collateral evidence, are altogether precarious. With regard to the rule that study is to begin at 
Sravana full moon, I remark that that full moon marks the beginning of the rainy season for 
those who reckoned their first four-monthly period from Chaitri-fullmoon. And that the 
members of certain schools began their studies another month later, may have been due to local 
causes connected with the climate of the place, or other circumstances which we cannot now 
ascertain. Icertainly can see no sufficient reason for seeing in this isolated rule of some 
Grihya-stitras a reminiscence of a period as remote as 4000 B.C.,and would rather have 
recourse to any explanation than this. 


When remarking, above, that in Vedic literature the equinexes are never mentioned 
and that hence in our chronological speculations we are not warranted in referring to 
them as probable starting points of the Vedic year, I said that I should revert later on to 
the fact of Krittikis heading the oldest lists of the nakshatras. This fact has, it is well 
‘ known, been generally understood to imply a recognition of the vernal equinox once having 
lain in Krittikas. I, however, must state that fur my part I have never been able to see 
anything like a valid reason for this conclusion. What has led to its universal adoption is, of 
course, the involuntary comparison of the older lists beginning with Krittikas with the later ones 
beginning with Agvint. That ASvini was made to head the series is doubtless due to the fact that, 
at the time when the system of Indian astronomy was cast into its modern shape, the beginning of 
Aévini coincided with the vernal equinox. But the importance then attached to a beginning 
with the vernal equinox was entirely due to foreign, Greek, influence, and the inference that, 
because the new list takes its departure from the equinox, the old one did so likewise is, if in a 
certain sense natural, yet without any sound foundation. Longitudes —or what may be 
considered as the equivalent of longitudes — were, as far as our information goes, measured in 
the pre-Hellenic period of Indian astronomy from the points of the solstices only ; whether from 
the winter solstice, as in the Jydtisha Véddaga, or from the summer-solstice, as in the Sirya- 
prajnaptt of the Jainas. And further, we have seen above that, in the period of the Brdhkmanas 
at any rate, the equinoxes appear not to have been considered at all in connection with the 


seasons ; the spring of the Brahmanas begins midway between the winter solstice and the vernal 
equinox. 


Professor Tilak indeed, in his second chapter, argues that there are distinct traces of the 
oldest Indian year having been one beginning with the vernal equinox. His first argument is 
that the term ‘ vishuvat’ means originally ‘the day when night and day are equal’; that hence the 
central vishuvat-day of the year-sacrifices, such as the gavdm-ayana, must have been one of the 
equinoxes, and hence the sacrifice must have begun at the other equinox: whence we may con- 
clude that that equinox was viewed as the beginning of the year. But there is no authority for 
Tilak’s interpretation of the word vishuvat, which rather seems to mean ‘that which belongs 
to both sides equally,’ ‘that which occupies the middle;’ so that the vishuvat-day is simply the 
central day of the sacrifice, wherever that day may fall. The Bréhmanas seem not to leave any 
doubt that this central day was originally meant to coincide with the summer solstice ; while 
subsequently, when the beginning of the sacrifice had been moved forward to the beginning of 
spring, it, of course, coincided with — about — the beginning of October. Later on only, in 
the technical language of astronomy, the term came to denote the equinoctial day. 


Nor can I follow Prof. Tilak in his attempt to establish for the terms ‘uttardyana’ and 
‘dakshindyana’ new meanings, according to which they would denote, not the periods during 
which the sun moves towards the north and towards the south, ¢. e., the periods intervening 
between the solstices (in which sense the two terms have hitherto been understood exclusively), 
but the terms during which the sun ‘is towards the north or south’ respectively, 7. e., the terms 
intervening between the equinoxes when the sun is either to the north or to the south of the 
equator. These latter meanings might perhaps be assigned to the two words on etymological 
grounds, but in the whole of existing Sanskrit literature, from the oldest books downwards, 
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uttardyara and dakshinédyana actually denote nothing but the periods during which the sun 
proceeds either northwards or southwards. The passages quoted by Prof. Tilak from the 
Upanishads couple the uttardyana with the light half of the month, the dakshindyana with its 
dark half, for the obvious reason that, as in the light half the light of the moon increases 
until it reaches & maximum, and decreases in the dark half until a minimum is arrived at, so 
in the uéturdyana the sun daily rises higher, gains in heat and might, and finally attains his 
highest place and heat, while in the dakshindyana the opposite process is passed through. 
Tho identification of the uttardyana and dakshindyana with the devaydna and pttriydna of the 
Sakhités has nothing to rest on. Nor can the passage of the Satapatha Brdkmana, which allots 
to the gods the seasons Spring, Summerand Rains, and to the fathers the three remaining seasons, 
and after that says that the sun is among the gods when he turns tv the north, and among the 
fathers when he turns to the south, be used to prove the identity of the uétaréyana with the 
period from vernal equinox to autumnal equinox; and of the dakekindyana with the remaining 
part-of the year. For in the first place the spring of the Prdéhmanas begins, as we have seen, 
not with the vernal eqninox, but at the point lying midway between winter solstice and equinox. 
And in the second place an explanation, which might possibly be applied to the term uétardyana, 
viz., that it denotes the time when the sun is moving tx the northern region, not towards the 
north, really becomes altogether impossible when we have todo with expressions, like ‘udag 
Gvarttale,’ which clearly refer to the sun as ‘turning’ or ‘returning’ northwards. The sun 
‘turns’ or ‘returns’ only at the solstice, not at the equinoxes, The two clauses of the Satapatha 
passage do not fully agree, because they really refer to two different ways of subdividing the 
year. The ayanas are reckoned from the solstices; the seasons from the point lying midway 
between winter solstice and vernal equinox. If, therefore, the intention was to assign to the 
gods as well as to the fathers three entire seasons — without cutting up two seasons into halves 
— the allotment of a small part of the dakehindyana to the gods and a small part of the 
uttaréyana to the fathers could-not be avoided. 


As thus there is no trace of a year reckoned from the equinox in the Bréhmana period, 
there hardly seems a good reason for connecting the position of Krittikas at the head of the 
old lists of the nakshatras with the vernal equinox. According to the system of the Brah- 
manas — which, as we have seen, is reflected in the Jyotisha Véddnga — the vernal equinox 
falls at 10° of Bharani, ¢. ¢., close to Krittikis, and the latter constellation might, therefore, even 
then have been viewed as roughly marking the equinox. ‘But, as the latter point or day is mani- 
festly of no importance in the order of the year recognised in the Bréhmanas, I, for my part, am - 
unwilling to accept this interpretation of the position of Krittikas. It, is, of course, not impos- 
sible that the old lists of the nakshatras may really come down from the time when Krittikas 
marked the place of the vernal equinox, not only approximately, but accurately, 7. ¢., about 2800 
B.C. Only we must clearly realize that, in that case, astronomical views must be supposed 
to have prevailed at that time, which greatly differed from those of the Bréhmana-period ; 3, ¢., 
that people then must have looked on the vernal equinox as really marking the beginning of 
the year. That this was so is not impossible; but it has to be kept in view that it is an 
hypothesis not directly countenanced by anything in Vedic literature. And, as may be 
repeated here, the fact, that the leading asterism of later times, viz., Aévini, owed its position 
to its connexion with the equinox, proves, in no way, that the ancient position of Krittikis was 
due to an analogons cause. 


We thus arrive at the final conclusion that nono of the astronomical data which so 
far have been traced in Vedic literature in any way compel, or even warrant us, to go 
back higher than the time when, as the Jydétisha Védanga explicitly states, the winter- 
solstice took place in Sravishthas. To the decision of the question at what exact period that 
coincidence occurred I have not for the present anything toadd. The difficulties besetting this 
problem have, on different occasions, been fully and convincingly stated by the late Prof. 
‘Whitney, who arrived at the conclusion that, if all sources of possible error are taken into joint 
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consideration, ‘a thousand years would not be too long a period to cover all the uncertainties 
involved.’® He, with full justice I think, lays special stress on the fact that there is absolately 
no proof of the old boundary lines of the nakshatras having been the same as those acknowledged 
in later Hindu astronomy, and of the insignificant star, ¢ Piscium, having from the beginning 
marked the eastern limit of Revati;!° and that hence in all our backward calculations we 
have no reliable point to start from. ‘Where on the ecliptic is the beginning of Sravishthas, 
in which, according to the Véddnga, the sun is when turning towards the north? The 
constellation Sravishthas has a considerable northern latitude, and the sun, therefore, can never 
actually be in the consellation, nor can the heliacal rising of the constellation indicate the place - 
of the sun in the ecliptic to those who do not possess a very advanced astronomical and 
mathematical knowledge. The Jyotisha Védanga (v. 6) says that the yuga begins when 
sun and moon ascend the sky together with Sravishthas ; which certainly seems to mean that 
the sun at the beginning of the yuga rises tomethor with the constellation Sravishthas : 
analogously Garga —as quoted by Somakara — teaches that the uttardyana begins when 
sun and moon rise together with Sravishthas. At the same time . those two authorities 
clearly mean to say that, at the beginning of the yuga, the sun is at the beginning of 
that ‘subdivision of his path, which is called Sravishthas after the constellation 
That when the sun is at the first point of that subdivision it does not rise together with 
the constellation — owing to the northern latitude of the latter — they are evidently quite un- 
aware of. Where, under these circumstances, is the fixed point which we require to star 
from in our calculations P Professor B. G. Tilak (in his third chapter) contends that itis more 
natural to suppose that in the earliest days of civilization the motions of the sun and the moon 
were determined with reference to known fixed stars, rather than to artificial subdivisions of 
the zodiac. This is no doubt true; but in Indian literature there appears to be from the 
very beginning a most confusing mixing up of constellations and divisions of ecliptic 
Artificial systems, like that represented by the Jyotisha Véddnga, appear to have been estab 
lished very early: I have no doubt that at the time, when the author of the 19th book of the 
Kaushitaki Brdhmana could say that the sun always turns towards the north on the new 
‘moon of Magha, there already existed a fully worked out calendaric scheme, most probably 
very similar to that of the Véddnga. It appears probable that such a scheme was known at 
the time already when the months first received their names from the nakshatras in which the 
moon was full. We must here clearly distinguish between minuteness and accuracy of astro- 
nomical observation on the one hand, and of arithmetical calculation on the other hand. The 
former cannot be presupposed for an early period — they, in fact, never existed in India; but 
there stands nothing in the way of our admitting that the Hindus at a very early period 
already were capable of devising a, purely theoretical, subdivision of the sun’s and moon’s path 
into twenty-seven equal parts, and accurately calculating the places occupied in those parts 
by the two heavenly bodies in all seasons and months of the year. There is no valid reason, in 
fact, to deny that what is actually done in the Jyotisha Véddnga and the Sérya Prajnupti of 
the Jainas could be done at a much earlier period already. Each artificial scheme of that type, 
of course, requires, at least, one observation which providesa starting point for all calculations ; 
such as the place of the winter solstice in the Véddnga and of the summer solstice in the 
Strya Prajiapti. But what that original observation really was in each case is a matter of 
doubt. The system of the Jyotisha Véldnga, e. 9., is probably based on some observation 
however imperfectly made, of the place of the winter solstice; butit is, at any rate, not 
impossible that something else was originally observed, e. g., the place of the summer solstice 
and thatthe corresponding winter solstice was thence calculated according to the general 
principles -of the system. 





® Whitney, the Lunar Zodiac, p. 384. 


10 Compare on this point the introduction to my and Pdt. Sudhfkara Dvivedi’s Edition of the Panchasiddhdantiké, 
p. lix. 
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I wish to add a few words regarding a question repeatedly touched upon in Prof, Tilak’s 
book, and naturally presenting itself in the course of all enquiries into ancient Hindu astro- 
nomy and chronology, viz., the question of what accuracy of observation the early Hindus 
may be supposed to have been capable. That observation was at no period a strong point 
of Hindu astronomers is at present disputed by nobody ; we need only remember that even after 
the Hindus had reached a comparatively high stage of theoretical astronomical knowledge and 
probably cultivated systematic observation to some degree, they yet appreciated its importance 
so imperfectly as to leave no direct record af what they did: astronomers tacitly corrected the 
astronomical elements they had received from their predecessors, but did not state what the 
observations were that appeared to call for those corrections. And how imperfect the observations 
were by which they attempted to define the longitudes of the junction-stars of the nakshatras, 
clearly appears from the results, as stated in the Siddhkdxtas. As regards the older period, 
anterior to that of the Siddhdntas, it is very difficult to admit anything like even approximative 
correctness of observation. We may here limit our reflections to the only class of observation 
which, as far as we can judge, was then actually practised to some extent, t. ¢., that of the places 
of the solstices, If we wish to ascertain the place in the ecliptic at which the sun is at the 
winter solstice, or, to put the problem in a less abstract way, the star or constellation in or near 
which the sun is at that time, we, of course, must first ascertain on what day the winter solstice 
takes.place. Now, this may be done either by observing.on what day the sun rises and sets 
furthest to the south ; orelse by observing on what day the shadow cast by some pole or 
gnomon at noon is longest. Both these observations, however, have their difficulties, and 
anything like an even approximately accurate result can be arrived at only by the observations 
being repeated for a number of years. This, of course, if done with method and perseverance, 
will gradually lead to an approximately correct evaluation of the length of the year: which in 
this way will be found to consist of about 365 days. Observations continued for a number of 
years — Biot considers that a period of twenty years would have amply sufficed for the purpose — 
will shew that 365 days are not sufficient to bring back the phenomena of the shortest shadow as 
noon and the greatest southern amplitude of the sun, and will teach that another quarter of a 
day has to be added to the length of the year. 


What here immediately concerns us is the recognition of the fact that anything, like a 
fairly accurate fixation of the sun’s place among the stars at the winter solstice, cannot be 
imagined to have been accomplished by people who had no approximately correct notion of the 
length of the year; the knowledge of the one cannot be separated from that of the other. Now, 
what length was attributed to the year in the Vedic period we do not directly know; for the 
ever-recurring statement as to the year having 300 days can hardly represent the entire 
knowledge of the Hindus of that time, and, moreover, there are positive indications of some 
system of intercalation (the 13th month, etc.), which no doubt improved matters to some extent 
But in the next following period — represented by the Jyotisha Véddnga, Garga, etc., — we have 
most definite and circumstantial information as to the recognition of a solar year of 366 days, 
2. e., ofa year three quarters of a day in fault. Noclause, providing fora periodical correction of 
this fault, has been traced either in the Jyotisha Véddnga or any cognate work; the need of such 
a correction was evidently not perceived, or certainly not regarded, for centuries. Now, it 
would hardly recommend itself to ascribe to the Hindus of the Vedic period a more accurate 
knowledge of the length of the year than to their successors, and we, therefore, must assume, 
however unwillingly, that they also, atthe best, valued the solar yearat 366 days. But with 
what accuracy, we must usk, can solstices be observed by men who were so egregiously 
mistaken about the length of the year? At the end of one yuga of five years already, an 
observer, following the principles of the Véddéaga, wonld have looked out for the sun’s place 
at the winter-solstice about four days too late, and would consequently — if we suppose him 
to have been capable of determining the sun’s place at any given time with full accuracy — 
have located the solstice about four degrees east of its real place. How any civilized nation, 
interested in the maintenance of an orderly calendar, could, for any length of time, put up with 


* 
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the scheme based on the hypothesis of the quinquennial yuga is altogether incomprehenmble. 
Probably there took place from time to time violent reforms of the calendar, imperiously 
necessitated by glaring discrepancies between the results of the received theory and the actual 
state of things. But that in the pre-Hellenic period there was anything like a methodical 
correction of received chronometrical and astronomical theories, such as results from continued 
methodical observation, we have no right to assume. When Variha Mibira, in the sixth 
centary of the Christian era, undertook to give a survey of the different Hindu systems of 
astronomy, he appears to have had before himself works of two different descriptions only — 
such as were manifestly based on Greek science, and such as were in all essential features not 
superior to the Jyotisha Véddnga. And when we note that he manifestly was acquainted only 
with two positions of the summer solstice, — viz., the one belonging to his own period and 
the old traditional one recorded in the Véddnga, and that hence evidently there existed no 
record of an analogous observation from the whole period intervening between those two 
observations (a period of, let us say, 1700 years), we shall feel neither inclined to form a high 
opinion of the skill of the people who made the earlier observation, nor to believe that that 
observation was preceded by a series of older analogous observations, and that records of these 
are embodied in ancient Hindu literature. 
Postscript. 


This paper was nearly finished when I became acquainted with Prof. Bihler’s ‘Note on 
Prof. Jacobi’s Age of the Veda and on Prof. Tilak’s Orion,’ published in the Indian 
Antiquary, September 1804, and, also, through Major R. C. Temple’s courtesy, with the late 
Prof, Whitney’s paper ‘On Jacobi and Tilak on the age of the Veda,’ printed in the Proceedings 
of the American Oriental Soctety for March 1894. The latter paper, with whose conclusions 
I agree, does not call for any remark on my part. To much of what Prof. Bihler remarks my 
own paper contains a reply. I do not in general wish to contest what Prof. Biihler says about 
the probability of Vedic culture and literature reaching back to a more remote past than has 
hitherto been generally assumed. But I must adhere to my contention that — with the 
possible exception of Kryittikas heading the old list of the nakshatras — no astronomical 
datum has, so far, been pointed out in Vedic literature which leads back further than 
the period when the winter-solstice was in Sravishthas. 


NARSINH MEHETANUN MAMERUN. 


A Poem BY PREMANAND, TRANSLATED FROM THE GUJARATI WITH NOTES, 
BY Mrs. P. J. KABRAJI 
(Nés PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA). 
(Continued from p. 81.) 
Canto IV. 
Tue priest Khékhalé placed the letter in Méhétaji’s hand, 
J20 Who, on reading the good tidings called upon the Lord of Vaikunth :— 
“‘ Maternity gifts are expected from me for my daughter and I bave not so much as a false 
coin in my house. 
“°Trikamji, may you remain in readiness, for much gold will be required (on this occasion).” 
Feeding the priest and giving him alms, the Méhéta fell at his feet, 
And said :—‘* We shall come with the gifts,” and dismissed him. | 
125 Then Narsinh Méhéta sent for his Véragt®° friends and relatives and (said to them) :— 
“ ‘We have to carry gifts (for her relatives), as Kunvarbai expecta her éimant.” 
(So they prepared) a broken carriage, with the yokes all bent and the spokes and tyres all 
broken. | 
The poles and spokes belonged to one person; of another they borrowed a pair of bullocks. 
And so the Méhétajt went forth, after invoking the aid of Jagdtéaji.5! 


$® An epithet of Krishna. & Ascetics. 61 The Lord of the Universe, being a title of Krishna. 
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130 Three female friends were with them, and they made some ten or twenty V@ragis in all. 
In a little closed box of copper they carried the image of Balmukandji, 
And each one wore the image of Damédar, hanging from a string at his neck. 
A bag was slung at the back of the cart, in which they carried the musical instruments, 
And (also) a load of gépichusdan,® and tulasi-leaves and sacred fuel. 
135 Tilak and ¢tulaéi-leaves and strings of beads comprised all they had in the shape of gifts. 
(But) Narsinh had little fear, (for) he knew that Gépéal]ji* was responsible for the con- 
sequences ! 
But how can such feeble bullocks pull (such a load) ? 
So the Vaisoavas pushed with all their might over the steep roads, loudly crying “Jai, Jai,% 
Lord of Vaikufth: ” 
Till one of the ballocks sank down from exhaustion, while the other pulled with all his 
might : 
140 At which the Véragis would wring the tail of the prostrate animal and do other sach 
curious things. 
(Though) all the joints of the carriage were loose and crooked, and the carriage leaned to 
one side, . 
And the poles and axles creaked sonorously, 
The Vaisgavas wonld now jump down and now mount again with the name of Rim. 
Krishna® on their lips. 
Towards noon the Méhétajt reached his destination, and all the town turned out tosee (him). 
145 What do the people of Vishyapfir know of the splendour of the Vaisnavas P 
(Some remarked) “ Kuivarvaho’s wishes are fully gratified; the gifts are in cash.57 


Refrain. 


The Méhtajt has brought the gifts in cash. Look what the Vaisnavas have with them. 
Let them distribute jast one necklace of beads to each, and the whole community will be 


decorated !” 
: GT TT HO Treen Tree Kea. 
aeqg ¢ yf. woudl gs arrat aha, ater erates. 
| Z atest cH iirdercrar godt arez ofrerstr. 
art wari. 135 dreret arradat treat geet arse. 
— ee acagsnet Fora SW, ATT sitar. 
qrears tet TAH Ves Alaris errsit- watt weet ¥ ee 28 eres arrest. 
120 marett reat iat Taal eegTAT Ts ae RT ers Tae WW reeset 
ards gai Hee Tea Tet Get eres. TH woe Tate ae WA ray ay wre. 
Marat Neral a Ker AT SRAM. = | 140 gems ge meet Tae HEIR AT UTA. 
airart HU CHIT ATT VAT BTeaT TTA. are are yaa GS er ae we eH. 
are oe TA ara Caat rar Prerarstt. aint Here IF FAIS oe Test. 
125 qcag Hea Be Berea Tay Art Aaa. m2 3a X vet sat waKers aA. 
arars BE sara eS Haare aries. mat ARarsit strear rat wey Tar ara. 


ght aaa gad war arf ater art sft. 145 st art axaraat aéta aeaqrar starstr. 
wir sorrary arty dfarttsit wae aeay are crear wacrgar arte B atari. 


a areft sit. 
Beart AAT Area aAat at Bestest. TT. 
130 qor weftstt dared ATSt qarir Te farsi. TrH AAS Ao Sear weit aegraasyl Tarai. 
age aiarty erestett Fat qragarstt. MAHL ATV STI A TTA araret area. 
63 The name by which Krishna was known as a child on earth. 
& A kind of yellow clay for marking the forehead. 7 5 See note 19. 
& Lit., victory. 6 Rima was an incarnation of Krishna. 


81 This was spoken in irony, as they did not see any signs of its being in kind. 
#® The same Rig as the second canto. . 
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Canto V. 


When Sriraig Méheta heard (of the arrival) he came forth in haste: and both the vévdis 
met with affection. 
150 Also the son-in-law and his brother came out to meet him, and all the household came out 
to see him, 
But they all laughed at the equipage of the Méhéta and greeted him but coldly. 
They gave him a house to put up in, where fleas and mosquitoes had made their dwelling :— 
A quaint old place with an uneven floor, the tiles of the roof being conspicuous by their 
absence, 
The thatch all rotten, and, the beams all broken, and the walls bent double. 
155 Such a house the Méhéta had to live in amongst numberless fleas and bugs. 
After the vévdi had left his guest in this place and departed, the Nagars laughed and 
said (ironically) :— 
‘¢ Here is Kunvavahu’s Vaisnava father, let us look on his face and be purged of our sins.’ 
And so (also) with laughter and merriment the fair ones from each house went forth to see 
the Méhéta. 
They would make a false show of respect towards the Méhéta ; they would bow their heads 
and say :— “It is well that you are come.” 
160 And would then whisper amongst themselves: — “To have seen the Méhéta is to have 
seen Hari himself. 


Look what beautiful companions he has brought with him; surely the great god is 
gracious to him.” 
“Kunvarvahu’s days of grief are over now,’ they would say, and turn their faces (in scorn). 
‘‘ Look at the bullocks of the Méhétaji, and what a noise the gnats make (about them)! 
Here is a bag hanging behind the cart and pairs of cymbals are slung together. 
And here is a bundle of tulaé and some sacred fuel: what more is wanted ? 
165 He will place these in a basket and stand blowing into his conch-shell : 
While the Véraigis will chant the praises of Harf, which will finish the ceremonial.” 
Thus the Nagar women ridiculed the Méhéta. 
On Kuavarbai being informed that her father had arrived with the gifts, 
_ She ran forward to meet him, when her sister-in-law laughed disparagingly and said : — 
170. “Is this called a father’s love for his daughter? Why is he come to subject her to ridicule P 
He brings disgrace on the names of seven generations of (his) ancestors (by his 
conduct). 
I wonder why he wants those Vérigis in his train ! 
And are you (Kuivarbii) going by yourself to meet him? Better to be fatherless than 
have such a father !” 
‘Hearing these harsh words Kuavarbiai turned back and replied :— : 
“ What an amount of arrogance is this, sister-in-law, to speak behind one’s back ! 
175 Of course, that daughter is very lucky who has a rich father: 
| But will another's father be of use to me, even if he be a millionaire ? 
lf my own poor father comes to greet me with one piece of cloth (only), it is worth all the 
gold of Méri to me. 
You may speak whatever your heart desires, bat I pray that this father may be spared to me,” 
Saying these words of reproach to her sister-in-law, the danghter went to her father. 
180 Seeing his daughter from a distance, the Méhéta called upon Hart in his heart. 
The eyes of both were filled with tears, as both met with due respect. 
Then the father placed his hand on her head and bidding her sit by him asked her a 


question or two. 


“ Kuivarbai, tell me how you have been faring; do your (husband's) relatives regard you 
with affection P? 


EEE. eee  — I snee _ 0.0.0. 4X. .____ 
| eel i 
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Now that the happy occasion is come, Srt Hart will provide the gifts.” 
185 Kunvarbai said with emotion: — * You have not brought any gifts with you P 
How shall we keep up our prestige before the Nagar community? Why have you come 
without any resources ? 
The poor man is considered worthless in this world: those who have no money are 
regarded with contempt. 
A poor man counts for nothing; people do not even let him stand at their doors. 
Even the cleverness of the poor man is mistaken for eccentricity. 
190 What is worse than to be called a pauper in this world P 
Neither do you work for your living, father, nor lay by anything from what you get (as alms), 
Think, father, how you will meet the demand that will be made on your resources on 
this occasion. 
You have neither brought a pinch of kunku® with you, nor a méd,© nor strings, ®! 
Nor any earthen pots,® nor clotbes.6 How empty-handed you have come ! 
195 How shall my honour be preserved, father ? Why did I not die when my mother died ? 
What is the world to the motherless ? What is life without a mother ? 
The child who lo:es its mother also forfeits all claims of relationship on ite father. 
The father’s love after the mother’s death is as (cold and ineffectual as) the rays of the 
setting sun. 
As the calf struggles for exiktence after the cow is dead, or as the fish gasps when out of 
water, 
200 Or as the doe feels when separated from the herd, so feels the daughter when left ‘alone 
without her mother. 
As food is unpalatable without salt, or dinner is disagreeable to him who has no appetite, 
Or as the eye is without the pupil, such is the father’s heart (towards his child) in the 
absence of its mother, 
Why did you come, if only to excite ridicule, with fifty Véragis in your wake P 
Do conch-shells and strings of beads and bells form the maternity gifts ? 
205 If you have nothing, father, better turn back,’’ and so saying the daughter wept bitterly. 
The Méhéti placed his hand on her head and said : — “ The Lord of Vaikunth will provide 
us with the maternity gifts. 
Go and make a list of all the persons to whom these presents from us are due. 
Write the names of all your husband’s relatives, and do not forget a single article.” 
Hearing these words of the Méhétaji, Kunvarbai went to her mother-in-law (and said): — 
210 ‘*My father has sent me to you, to (ask you to) write on paper whatever is required.” 
But the mother-in-law turned her face in resentment and cried :— ‘‘Fruitless labour !% 
What is the good of writing ?P 
What more can he do than place the ¢ulasi-leaf in a basket and stand blowing into his 
conch-shell ?”’ 











Refrain. 


He will (only) stand blowing his shell; (it is) useless expecting a mésélén from Narsith.” 
Hearing this discourse between mother and daughter-in-law, the grandmother-in-law® put 


in sneeringly :— 
150 eat WATE WATKAT Ula ADAt ATAHrar Ieat 


RST @ qf. are. 
mre FEY TST GT Are sire Bras ee. 


66 
cry atraradt. TAT AT SCA TH AA BAIS Age waaye? 
ett sitia Aa strear are Ty Azar =F Fare. TST SHUT TAA BTA TAT Areas aet ara. 
8 This was spoken in irony, as they did not see any signs of its being in kind. 
@0 61, 63, 63 Materials required at the ceremonial. 6¢ Tho meaning of the text is not quite olear. 
& The paternal grandmother of Kunvarbi!'s husband. 
* The samo Rag as the first canto. 67 FGM is poetically ueed for aq. 
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at ora gat sett fiear eeetay ware say, 

155 Eran Arat ATE BAT SA Aaa Tara Far. 
Se TAT TAT HH Tt eatt area arr. 
SAICITA FUTTT ATT ALAA BEA BlT.aW7. 
Tart sitar ec WE Tc aA |eet. 
WAPMAT ARATA AA ATS YW sear av. 

16) aera’ ae geet Agar MF ster ee. 
ysit arr Wat FTSt TA TAT ass. 
PATICT AVY Fa TA WHA ATT FT. 

Bott Mose AV ATA or TANT TST HT TAT. 

er tirat wom He AeA MIST BRAT 
qe. 

gout are wort odes ATA GT TTT. 

165 graat godt ee aay sat WT Ga FHT. 
Rareft eta ser aa wees AAT gi UTI. 
BA ATE HIAH Rt HH RAT WS Kt. 

Srey ara Ata He Sear ara. 
sarc rosary way Stet aged AA Tat. 

170 sar st Star cart Ba ara Aa Meat THA. 
ward ara Testy aa ara Tay Ff Ara. 
gq aan weal wHat art cet TaTT Aa. 
RIT TS CHATS KITA TAT Tes THY 
Tre Y TeaC wrTst Gael Ary T TTT. 

175 get frat et Han a gett ars zit. 
aalat Tar Saat ners st Ae AC a |W sry, 
Cen Har ssa Far Ie TH HIT Sarr Ac. 
aa aa arr a wet © Star are srzar Tear. 
at aaa TTT He Tet Fra wa gat TE. 

180 ge ear Feat fend Aearge aAar fet. 
Neat wea TAT We Neal Yaw sax ae. 
ACTH TIT Bal ery, We Tarsr ger ara. 
—_ HUSH VA AAT ary svIqy 


ar es 
185 gacarg Set strat atargy airy area aft. 


arenes area Tea Wa Erm ar ey snsay FT 
ATH. 
ACITT RT TT Wt TT TS DVT BATT. 
sare Praag Me wer ate: worry ae. 
190 aay arent yas wet oir far aie ars af. 
frarsit HE BIT Tt BRT Wat ay Wer aa. 
Ml HIATT TAA HA, Frarsit a8 Franit oa. 
ae area Katt Tor tat reer Ay aret we. 
vet arzet ateta are oH Y sear area. 
195 aq Ht Sar THY are, FTA Ae A Te. 
ara frat war dare, aver fear & St st qarc. 
Waa Arar Ty ae aaa Aare ara Tat, 
Hz stress wale aw ar ar TF aaa Ba. 
geht aat Wa 7S, Werear He ast qe. 
200 eter wore Sef sare ar fear eta caret. 
erry Fray Sa Wher ta arr Fran By aha. 
ara Prat ag ata ar Prat way ara aa. 
alte Her Area TTeTgT AMY Fort Tara. 
Ue AS FT AST AA EA Aas aera TT- 
205 4 tra at rar seit wer wt ws we de 
State. 
Wee rere AeA ery, HOT As Fesaru. 
qearatt acd era Seat strat sw arat 
eect. 
Bast aracar area starcsivar war ger. 
Tart Rear Mia ZA, HICH streat arA_earety. 
210 aye Frarg Atal 8a SS ATO iteT Ya. 
BS ACS rat Tet arg at ATS War Tig. 
Saat gods THT SH wT aay Saw. 


FHT. 


HRT Ty Bit wl, aM Atars wT ae, 
SANT AAC APTS, THt AWarg TF sae, 


Canto VI. 


215 The grandmother-in-law, being a great personage, uttered these weighty words :— 
‘“‘ My eldest daughter-in-law, you shew your ignorance, the Méhété is a Vaiénava. 
And what does he lack who has friendship with Samal ?® 
Ask for whatever presents you like, according to the customs of the Nagars,’’ 
And giving paper to Kunvarvahnu, she said : — ‘‘ Put down, daughter, what I dictate, 
920 Why should not our desires be indulged, even when the good vévdi is at our door ?- 
Write — ‘ five seers of kunku® will be required, and seven hundred cocoanuts :*0 
And twenty man of well-shaped betelnuts,”! for there will be a large assemblage : 
Twenty-five suits of clothes (for men), each suit consisting of five pieces, and eighty 


webs of éés,’2 daughter-in-law. 





@ See note 28. 


a a ET I IS A EE ZS a SE a a 
69 A red powder ysed for marking the forehead on auspicious occasions. 


to 72 Cocoanuts, betel-nuts, pan-leaves, etc., are distributed to the gueste. 
13 A kind of cloth intervoven with silk aud gold, or silver, threads, 
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Write, daughter, fifteen score of plaids, and fifty patélis :78 
225 Some sixty silk-bordered cloths for men, and a hundred plain ones; and put down forty 
chirs,”4 daughter. 
And the Brahmans will want cotton dhétis, so put their number at thirty score: 
And write of gold embroidered silk sddis twelve score, daughter. - 
Put down the number of plain sédis at three hundred, and write of common printed sddis 
four bandred, daughter. 
Then put down the number of sddis for home-wear at ten to twenty score: and write for 
" sixteen score of ghats, daughter.75 
230 Mention just a hundred pieces of printed cotton stuff, and nine score of néfe,’6 daughter. 
e And write for some fifty webs of masrv”? and gajidnt?® and dartéi,7° : 
And mention a thousand or twelve hundred bodices: many people have expectations, 
daughter. 
And say about sixteen hundred plaids, etc.; and as for the pdn-leaves and the oil 
required, why should we put their figure 78 
I have made but a rough estimate, for I know your father to be poor, daughter-in-law. 
235 He may adorn you with all the sixteen ornaments,®! if he likes to gratify your wishes, 
daughter. 
And the son-in-law has a right to golden anklets, which if you provide, you will not be 
doing us a favour, daughter. 
(And he has also a right to) one thousand gold setae: which I hesitate to mention: 
For Iam but an old woman and simply do my duty in dictating this list: I am not 
avaricious, you know, daughter-in-law. 
If you supplement this list further you are welcome to do so, for you will only add to 
the honour of your house, daughter.”’ 
240 At this the sister-in-law turned her face sneeringly and muttered :— ‘Our purpose is 
surely gained ! 
Why not write for a couple of large black stones? The Méhét& will be better able to 
provide them ”’ 
Bays the old woman :— ‘Why do ye make such a noise? Surely, there is no harm in 
writing!” 
Refrain. 
‘Why shonld we not write what we like?” says the hard-hearted grandmother-in-law. 
But Kunhvarbit feels anxious and cries within herself :— “ What shall ¥ we do, Gépal ?” 
(To be continued.) 


meg & ¥. Hr Se arafeoar ara, Ar art Bz azestt, 
Saat sarah ant Bir aravét are aes. 

TT aad PIAA ATS ACA HA SAS Wa aysit. 
: 220 set Fare Sait stiwst swad al Ble 7 ITS HA 


215 avarg SF Mt ATS, SEAT TA TAA, aestt. | 
wetaqat af SETT AT, Bakar FATT TT — at ae Sree sha aa Bara 


aes. 
78 A kind of silk sdd¢ (the sidé is a long strip of cloth arranged in graceful folds round their persons by 


Hindu women). 
7 Another kind of very valuable silk sddé. 
78 A kind of silk sid¢ much prized for its gloss and durability. 76 Pieces of coarse cloth, 


71, 78, 7 Very superior kinds of silk, used for making bodices, caps, etc. 


s0 Meaning that they should be provided in proportion. 
81 Sixteen different kinds of adornments go to complete a Hindu wife’s toilette, such as kunkun, flowers, gold 


and silver ornaments for the nose, ears, hands and feet, etc., ete. 
83 The word ag daughter-in-law with the respectful ending Mt occurs at the end of each line in this canto. 
The old woman uses it sneeringly towards the girl, 
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aiaraer ataster rw see att ara vest. ABA, SAT Set Tes Aes TAT Wr aie TEM. 
QU] TAA TAA ATT, AT SHS ATS TTS, TMI Wweinagrey TT wns car agatt. 
SAT THST THT HrSt Terese Tara zest. 235 Fat Bros ATT TST, ATT Hara ore Test. 
225 arte grat aan attra Wie wat aeta Ge HATTA ATA ATH AAT STAT Tt WS TES. 


agar. 


AES HST AAT TAS HAT WA sivas TE sr. 


vitetart at arervat sitee a seit atet ara zestr ICS SA AT TH HAC AT AS Hat STA AT AY. 
acHTtat Arst tay oat Aree are zesty. T MVaeyl aga HA Al AAT Ie Hvar TEA. 
ard weet sat wre eras set tare. | 240 erzeacet art art fire wai adara aes. 


ae stt. Mears ere Heras Ww Aaret arava zest. 
acaret sat waa arta art sat edt at dy oe aie scat awe F sa 
az Feat. ae sft. 
230 gtz atcét gust Sten aa are oct az AST, 
qTestt 


69 


66 


67 


68 


oO 
- 


70 


71 


nae aatterot ethers salt ar Tare gest. Q ray seat srry awarg Atarax. 
TMC IMA Sl RIS Sw st TE sraq wacarg Prarat tsb Fy arst araret. 
qe wf. (To be continued.) 
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NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


BY E. H. MAN, C.LE. 
(Continued from p. 49.) 
9. Articles of Bamboo and Cane. 


Kentot (Car Nic. Hurat). Bamboo fire-sticks, generally used at the Northern 
Islands. A small piece of bamboo is split in half longitudinally; one half is placed 
on the ground, convex-side uppermost, with some dry cocoanut-fibre in the hollow 
space beneath to serve as tinder; the other half is then applied edgewise and 
crosswise like a saw, but as rapidly as possible. In a short time the notch produced 
by the operation is so deep as to allow of the powdery ashes falling through on to 
the tinder below when, by instantly blowing on the latter for a few seconds, it 
gradually ignites. No practice or skill is needed to succeed at the first attemnt. 
with this implement. 


Kenchwahla. Bamboo, or light wooden, stilts, used on the west coast of Camorta 
Island in crossing a muddy foreshore at low water. 

Orang. Bamboo receptacle for holding tobacco or cigarettes. Used at Car 
Nicobar. | ; 

Kenlunga-karau or Kenhona-karau. Bamboo receptacle for holding spare iron- 
barbed-prongs to replace those in their miah spears (vide Nos. 17 to 21), which they 
may happen to break. 

Noang-shun (C, N. Chuk-nama). Bamboo receptacle, containing shell-lime for 
the use of betel-chewers. These articles are usually sold in pairs (t&k-shun), or 
in sets of four (amok-shun). Shell-lime is made at Car Nicobar, Katchal, and 
portions of Camorta, Nancowry, and Southern Group. Its manufacture is tabued in 
the remaining localities, 

Hannoa-heoe or Fannda-hedo (C. N. Fana-kuata-mdiya). Short bamboo blow- 
pipes to serve the purpose of bellows. The mouth is applied to the larger orifice, 
so that, by blowing into the tube, a strong current of air is produced through the 
small hole in the node at the other end. 

Hendefi. Bamboo atensil, used in tapping fdr? from the cocoanut spadiz. Is 
usually employed in the Southern Group (vide No. 34). 
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72 (m). Kenhém. Bamboo utensil, taken up the cocoanut-tree to receive the contents 


73 = (m). 


74 


76 


(m). 


(m). 


(m). 


of the hendefi (vide No. 71), or heonwain (vide No. 34). 
Shanénha-tosk. Bamboo siphon and strainer. At the upper end of a single joint 
of bamboo a small vent-hole is made in the centre of the node, and the node at the 
other end is removed ; the mouth thus formed being then covered with a small 
piece of cocoanut ochrea (vide Nos. 36, 37, 45 and 46). In filling a drinking-cup 
from a bowl of ¢éré, as drawn from the tree, this bamboo object is placed in the 
bowl and, after a few seconds, the thumb is pressed on the small vent-hole at the 
upper end: the bamboo thus loaded is transferred to the cup, where its contents, 
daly filtered, are discharged by removing the thumb from the vent-hole, Another 
method of filling this utensil, when the bowl is nearly empty, is to apply the mouth 
to the vent-hole and draw in the breath and, then, when filled as far as possible, the 
thumb is applied to the vent-hole, as above described. Sometimes the upper node 
is also removed, in which case the cup is filled by pouring unstrained tdér? through 
the shanénha. 
Tanop-toak (C. N. Kiran-nga-hio). Bamboo drinking-vessel provided with a tube 
for sucking (dri, in constant use among the middle-aged and old men of Chowra, 
Teressa, and Car Nicobar, especially of the first named. It is not used in the Central 
and Southern Groups, where ¢éri is drunk with the enfa (vide No. 38), or a glass, 
or by pouring direct from the shanénha (vide No. 73) into the mouth through the 
small vent-hole in that utensil. _ 
Lanoh-hiya (C. N. SAanong-sia). Betel-nut crusher, the barrel of which is of 
bamboo; used by those who have few or no teeth. Similar objects, made of brass, 
are sometimes obtained from ship traders. . 
Henhel (C. N. Fa-na). Bamboo fiageolet, similar to those in thse among the 
Burmese, generally about 18 inches long. A flat circular piece of beeswax about 
the size of a four-anna piece, but thicker, is inserted in the tube, and is fixed in the 
middle of the oblong incision, marked A in the sketch, where it 
serves as the block of the instrument.’ Over.the upper half of this 
incision a piece of leaf (generally of the Amomum Fenzlii), or paper, 
is loosely wrapped. These measures serve to regulate the tone of the 
instrument, which is provided with 7 finger holes and one thumb hole, 
the latter being on the reverse side, and at a level corresponding 
with the space between the top and second finger holes. The scale 
is arbitrary, and between the Burmese and the European. In con- 
struction it resembles the metal flue pipe of an organ. Some four or 
five tunes only are known, and these are borrowed from the Malays. 
The tone is liquid and clear. The henhel is not made at Car Nicobar, 
where only a few, obtained from Chowra, are owned by those who have 
learnt to play on it. In the long-established villages in the Central 
Group, where there are cemeteries, this instrument can be played 
only at the special feast known as Et-kait-fii, when it accompanies a 
danang (vide No. 77).. It can be played at any time at any village 
where there is no cemetery, provided no mourners are present: at 
i these villages only can it be played as an accompaniment to dancing 
and singing. A few persons are able to play this instrument 
through one or other of the. nostrils and more especially is this 
done on the occasion of the Et-kait-fi festival, when the performer 
usually perches himself on one of the derricks, 20 to 40 feet high (styled 
henkonsha), which are constructed for the purpose of raising the lofty pole to a 
vertical position. 
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77 ~(m). Danang. Bamboo lyre, the string of which is generally made of a variety of cane, 
locally known as palai. In order to improve the tone of the instrument, holes are 
made through the under portion of the bamboo cylinder. Used at the Et-kait-Al 
memorial-feast and can be played only at a distance from a cemetery, and when 
no sick persons or mourners are present. 


77a. (m). Dranang. Car Nicobar lyre. These are smaller than the last-named, and are 
generally made of wood. 


78 (m). Iché (C. N. Haraé-nang). Ear-stick ornament, usually made of a variety of cane 
called palai, very commonly worn by both sexes at most of the islands, after the 
manner of the Burmese. These objects are sometimes hollowed and filled with 
dammar on account of its agreeable odour, or with tobacco. The silver facet consists 
generally of a four-anna piece, the surface of which has been rubbed smooth on a 
stone. This is styled oalmAt-iché, i. e., the ‘eye of the ich6.”” The Car Nicobar 
ear-stick is usually small and neatly-made. When not in use, a plug of cloth, rolled 
leaf, etc., is often inserted in the perforated ear-lobe. 

78a.(m). Iché6 Shom-pen. A large variety of ear-stick, made of bamboo or light wood and 
about 5 inches in circumference, worn by the Shom-pen. 

79 (m). To&pa or Niama (C. N. Téapa). Cane tongs, used for lifting a piece of burning 
wood or hot iron off a fire. 

80 (f). Haat. Open basket, made and used at Car Nicobar, for holding chewing and 

’ smoking materials. 

81 (f/f). Hokchdok. Cane basket made in the Southern Group for containing betel, lime, 
and chavica leaves. As the workmanship excels anything of the kind attempted in 
the Central Group, the natives of the latter purchase them for use on their feast 
days, in preference to their own spathe boxes (vide No, 54). 

82 (m). Wah. Hanging baskets of cane, used in the Southern Group for holding pots 
plates, etc., and being gradually adopted in the Central Group. 

83 (f). Chukai (C. N. Paiyfh). Cane basket, used in the Central and Southern Groups for 
carrying food, etc., when on a journey, or in acanoe. The larger variety is made in 
the Southern Group, where the natives are more skilful at cane-work. 

84 (m Hentain (C. N. Kowdéka). Cane basket, made and used by women for bringing 

& f). produce from their gardens to the village. A stick is passed through the cane or 
cord loop, when carrying the basket over the shoulder (vide No. 163), 
85 (m Kan-shola (C. N. Til-kon-haiyam). Basket, made sometimes of cane, but generally 
& f). of the bark of a certain smal] tree, called Afu (? Maranta dichotoma); used for 
carrying fowls, . 
86 (m. Henldn-mdng, (Teressa, Hangia). Basket for holding small fish speared along 
§& f). the foreshore, or in shallow water. 

87 (m). Hillé-ok-not. Tray-shaped cane basket, made and used in the Southern Group, 
for conveying a pig from one village to another. In the Central Group a cocoannt 
frond, and at Car Nicobar an Areca spathe, is used for the purpose. 

g8 (f). Kenshiwa-shun (C, N, Kenchang-nama). Fine cane-basket, used as a sieve when 
preparing shell-lime. 

88 a, (f). Kenshiwa-shun Shom-peh. A somewhat similar basket, made by the Shom-pen 
for sale to the coast natives, 

89 (m), Kenshéch (0. N. Kunhial-kok). Prickly stem-sheath of long ground rattan 


(Calamus sp.), used chiefly by women for rasping the kernel of the cocoanut, and 
Cycas Rumphii. 
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90 (m). 


91 (m). 


92 (m). 


93 (m). 


93 a. (m). 


94 (m). 








Tinldata. Knotted cane-strip, employed in the Central and Southern Groups for the 
purpose of intimating to friends at other villages when a memorial-feast is to 
be held. Also when proceeding on a distant journey, in order to intimate the pro- 
bable date of return, a tinldata is left with friends. As each knot denotes 
a day, one is in every case unravelled each succeeding morning. As the knots 
are arranged in pairs, a tinlOata with seven double knots and one single one would 
indicate 15 days. Owing to the comparative proximity of all the villages at Car 
Nicobar to each other, and the facilities for intercommunication, information in such 
matters is there conveyed by word of mouth. 


Lenkok-ngoat (C. N. Linkal-kok). Cane (or bamboo) tally-strips, usud in denoting 
how many scores of cocoanuts have been promised, or have been already supplied to 
ship-traders, in exchange for goods advanced by the latter. Asthe Nicobarese system 
of numeration is the vigesimal, each nick denotes ‘‘ten pairs” of nuts. 


Chuk-pante. Cane-basket, used for holding the ball of twine, when hook-fishing; 
or the harpoon-line, when spearing large fish. 


Woama (C. N. Sanéng). Cane fish-trap: placed on the fore-shore with its mouth 
towards theshore, Stones are placed on the under-lip, and along the sides, in order 
both to fix it in position and to conceal the cane-work; thereby averting suspicion 
as to its object. Except at Car Nicobar, — where itis used during the dry season and 
at neap tides, — itis employed during the rains only and at spring tides. The practice 


is to trail through the water a basket in which a quantity of scrapings of the large 


seeds of the Barringtonia Asiatica have been placed. This has the effect of blinding 
the fish which happen to be near the spot, and they are consequently more easily 
driven towards the trap, which has been set for them. 


Noama-chafoin. This somewhat resembles the last, but is smaller and is used for 
catching sardines by hand in shallow water. 


Kenh6én (with float, Paha). Fish-trap, made of split-cane, or of the bark of a tree 
called Afu (? Maranta dichotoma). The mouth is first made,.then the top, sides, 
and bottom in succession. For bait, unripe cocoanut-fruit is smeared on the inner 
side of the lip, and the trap, weighted with stones, is placed on the foreshore. 
The float, at high-water, indicates the position of the trap, and enables the owner to 
lift it suddenly before the fish, which may be inside, can escape. For this purpose, 
and if the water be sufficiently calm, he remains above in his cahoe watching, in 
order that, before all the bait has been consumed, he may lift the trap out of the 
water at a time when there will be the best possible catch. Custom permits of the 
use of this trap during the rainy season only, and exclusively at certain villages in 
and near Nancowry Harbour. 


95 (m). Enyun (C. N. Ta-riie (large) and TamAtu (small) ). Cane fish-trap, placed where 


96 (f). 


there is sufficient water at low-tide to cover it. It is usually examined every 
alternate day. In order to avert suspicion, stones are placed round the trap, except 
near the mouth which faces the shore, thereby concealing as much of the cane-work 
as possible, If, when required to be lifted, it should happen to be high-water, a 
hen-héat (vide No. 133) is employed for the purpose. In the case of the large 
trap, custom requires that it be used only during the rains; the smaller variety can 
be employed all the year round. When used with the kanshang (vide No. 98), the 
enyun is styled hoya. 


Hannéfh-oal-fi (C, N. Fanch-el-pati), Broom for sweeping the huf-floor. Made 


‘of young cane-leaves fixed on fo a handle, which is often provided with a hook at the 


upper end for convenience of hanging to the cane frame-work of the hut. 
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10. Traps and Cages. 


97 (m), Henhéu (Ter. & Chow. Henyu; C. N. 86 or Chandl). Net-trap, ased only at 
Teressa, Bompoka, Chowra, and Car Nicobar, and during the rainy season only. 
When required for use, the curved sticks are turned so that they cross each other 
at right angles, the netting thereby forming a platform below them. The bait is 
set in the loop of twine, to which the weight is attached. The trap is suspended a 
little below the surface of the water by means of a cord held by the fisherman, who, 
leaning over the side of his canoe, watches for the approach of fish, When he 
detects one nibbling at the bait he promptly draws up the trap, if possible 
before the fish can escape. The principle somewhat resembles that of the 
kenhdoh (vide No. 94), which is used at none of the islands where the henhéu is 
employed. This is the only object containing net-work made and used by the 
Nicobarese. 


98 (m Kan-shaing (C. N. Tananga). Fish-weir, by means of which more fish are said to 
§ f). be taken than by any other method of fishing in use among the Nicobarese. It is em- 
ployed only during the dry season and at spring-tides. It is made at dead low-water 

by means of cocoanut-leaves, which are laid lengthwise in a large semi-circular form 

on the fore-shore, the two ends, A and B 
(seesketch), being towards the shore. The 
lower halves of the leaves are weighted 
with stones so that, on the tide rising, 
the upper halves float points upwards, 
forming a seeming continuous fence from 
Ato B. At quarter-flood, the fishermen, 
with women and children, arrive, armed 
with light pronged-spears, and stand 
outside the enclosed area, where they 
A Shore B stab all the fish, which, imagining them- 
selves hemmed in, swim along the inner 

side of the fence searching for a way of 

escape. After remaining for an hour or so, — by which time, the tide having risen 
to too great a height, the fish can escape over the leaves,—the party leave and 
return at half-ebb, when a similar scene occurs, The fish, baffled by the appear- 
ance of the impenetrable fringe of leaves, the shouts. of the crowd outside, and 
the constant thrusts of their spears by which many are transfixed, generally seek 
to escape at the points A and B, where several members of the party are posted 
ready to spear them in shallow water. Noama and enyiin traps (vide Nos. 98, 95) 
are generally set in the enclosed area, and at the point C one of the latter is 
placed, by means of which many of the frightened fish are caught. These kan-shang 
are made off suitable points on the coast, most frequented by fish, and their size 
depends on the strength of the party. 





99 (m), Hennyat (C. N. Nang-ah). Pig-cage, in which young wild pigs, which have been 
caught alive, are kept and fed, also such of the young domestic pigs as are 
neglected or ill-treated by the sows. 


100 (m). Kenchuta or Chuk-not (C. N. Kenlénga). Large bamboo or wooden pig-cage, 
with partitions to contain a number of fat pigs selected for slaughter on a memorial 
feast day. They are placed in it for a few hours only, while the other preparations 
for the feast are being made, 


101 (m). Ong-yianga-kamie (C. N. Nang-ah). Fowl-cage. The outer compartments are 
uncovered for use by day, and the inner ones are covered in for the fowls by night 
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Koent&ha-lama-ok ... ss «| 27-28 inches... 
Kentaéha-lama-oal wee eo eos 23-24 ry) eee 


Hahshoi-lama-ok ... See «| 18-19  ,, 3 
Hanshoi-lama-oal ... ut | 16-18 ,, 
Itasha-lama-ok er see ...| 15-16 ,, : 
Itasha-lama-oal ... «xe = ae.| 13-15 =, 


Henpakngaich-lama-oal ... ..| 11-13 ,, 
Panokenlait-lama-ok ae | 11-12 ,, 
Panokenlait-lama-oal eee ck “9-Lk »«; 


Honpakngaich-lama-ok ... | 18-14 _,, ; 


(m). 


(m) 


as a protection from pythons, which, without such precautions, would commit 
frequent depredations. 


Kandap-shichua. Bird-trap: generally set for mainds. In setting it, the peg 
at the end of the stick is fixed in the hole provided for the purpose. On the bird 
alighting on the stick, it gives way and the lid falls. The captive is then trans- 
ferred to the adjoining compartment, where it serves to decoy others to the trap, as 
soon as it is re-set. 


11. Cooking Utensils and Articles connected with them. 


Téag or Déak. Cooking-utensil, made of the bark of a certain tree not yet 
identified : used only by the Shom Pen. These primitive utensils necessarily serve 
their purpose for a brief period only. The large specimens require several layers of 
bark, and the sides are forced out by sticks placed crosswise inside the vessel, 


(f). Hatshoi (Chowra, Kariang; C. N. Taniyaya). Generic name for the various 


Tafal ... 
105 (f). 
106 (f). 
107 (f): 
108 (f). 
109 (/). 


cooking-pots, which are made entirely at Chowra and by the women only, 


The pots are of various sizes, as follows: — 


Across mouth. 


But few are made, as they can be 
used only on memorial-feast 
days, and then only by certain old 
persons. 


Pandanus, and Cycas. 


In common use for boiling pork, 
) 

\ For boiling fowls and rice. 

| 


J 


For boiling water and eggs. 


eec oer eee eo: 3- 4 9 oes 





Ornamental black stripes on the pots are produced by applying the inner portion of 
a strip of unripe cocoanat-husk over the surface of the pot at the end of the baking 
process, and while the pot is quite hot. 


Kochi-Tatat. A pot made at Chowra after the pattern of one imported from India, 
Tatat is the native name for Chowra, 


Kamintap, A set of 4 or 5 of the smallest of the pots (viz., those known as tafal, 
vide No, 104), being the way in which these are usually sold. 


Entana. A shallow round clay plate, on which the potter forms the pot. A circular 
piece of plantain-leaf is placed on the plate in order to prevent the clay from 
adhering to the latter during the operation. 


Osiawa. A ring, about 8 inches in diameter, made of coconut-leaf, which is 
placed under the enténa (vide No. 107) during the operation of moulding a pot. 


Hiwat. A clay wheel-shaped object, which is placed on the bottom of the pot, 
when the latter is reversed for the operation of baking, the object being to keep the 


112 


110 (ff). 
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burning faggots, that are placed erect round the pot, from touching it. The 
interior portion of the pot, which is raised a few inches off the groand by means of 
potsherds, is heated by burning cocoanut-shells and husks below it. 


. Danun-kariang (lit., medicine-pot). A small flat piece of bamboo used in trimming 


the sides and the bottom of a newly-moulded pot, and in giving the finishing 
touches to it before setting it on one side to dry. 


111 (f). Kenytia-koi-haishoi. Flat leaf-cover, made of the leaves of the Macaranga tanarius ; ' 
placed over the mouth of a pot when steaming Pandanus and Cycas paste, or 
vegetables. Above this cover is placed the kenép-koi-hansh6i (vide No. 61). 
At Car Nicobar loose leaves are employed. 

112 (m). Hetpat. Small wooden grating, placed inside a pot when steaming Pandanus or 


Cycas paste, and vegetables, in order to keep them a few inches above ‘the water, 
which is boiling beneath. These have to be made of various sizes, in order to suit 
the pots for which they are intended. At Car Nicobar a rough grating of loose 


. sticks is made to serve the like purpose. It forms & primitive reprodaction of the 


principle in Warren’ s Cooking-pot. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A VARIANT OF THE SCAPE-GOAT, 


On Trisdil, one of the highest peaks of the 
HimAdlayas, resides Durga, under the name of 
Nand&é Dévi, and to propitiate her once in every 
three years the villagers north.of the River Pindar 
(British Garhw&l) assemble at her temple of 
Bhid&ni, a small uninteresting place situated in a 
hollow in the hills. Here also is a small lake, or 
rather pond, the water of which is used in the 
sacrifices, and has the usual property of cleansing 
the bathers in it from all sin for the time being, 
The pilgrims having assembled, prayers are of- 


fered up by the chief pujdri (priest) and 64 goats | 


sacrificed, the heads and the four legs, or rather 
feet (as they are cut off from the knee), being set 
aside for the goddess, and rest taken by the 
villagers. 


When the full ceremonieg there have been com- 
pleted, a goat is selected and blessed by the 
officiating priest, and then taken higher up the 
hill toa level field, a short distance below the 
Tristl mountain. A knife is then tied round its 
throat, and it is driven away towards Trisal, 
watched by the eagle eyes of the assembled people 
until it is lost sight of, to see if it goes straight 
to the mountain, because if it wanders from side 
to side the goddess is displeased, and the offering 
is not accepted. In such a case should any severe 
illness afflict any of the villages, or an unusually 
bigh death-rate occur amongst the flocks and 
herds, it is due to the displeasure of Nanda Dévi. 

G. Dauziex in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


TERMS FOR MARRIAGE RELATIONS AS 
TERMS OF ABUSE. 


It is noticeable that such terms for marriage 
relations as susar, “father-in-law;” sdld, 
‘‘ brother-in-law ;” bahné4, “sister's husband ;”? 
and jawdt, ‘‘son-in-law;” are also terms of 
abuse. Susar is, I believe, very commonly used in 
this way. The following proverb from the Nardak, 
or uplands between Th&nésar and Kaithal! (Karnél 
district) affords an instance :— . 


- Bahd hal, khoyd aql aur bal. 
Hal bahdké, ldyd mai, aglé pichhlt sdrt 
dhait. 
Mai déké, ldyd ghds; ab kytin karé, susré, 
jiwané kt ds? 
Ek din mdr ltyd, pandrah din khd yd ; 
Na karim khéti, na bhar& dhand. 


“You who plough have lost your intellect and 
strength. After you plough you have to use the 
séhdgd,! and so you lose everything (go entirely 
to the bad). You use the séhkdgé and (employ 
your bullocks to) bring grass; and then, you low 
fellow, what hope have you of living? We. kill 
one day and eat for fifteen: don’t cultivate, and 
you will pay no revenue.”’ 


The last two lines of course describe the 
“ gentlemanly” life of Nardak thieves. The use 
of these words, as terms of abuse, fitain with 
the notions as to marriage relationship pre- 
pounded by MacLennan. 


J. M. DovieE in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





1 (The 33h4gi anawera somewhat to our harrow. — Ep.] 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
"(Continued from Vol. XXIII. page 193.) 


BURNELL MSS. No. 14 — (continued). 
ATTAVAR DAIYONGULU — (continued). 


co E came to the Tulu country, descending from the ghdts. We saw the army of Bil 

Sultin and Virappa Naikar, and we defeated it, and then I and my elder brother, 
together with our people rested at Baretimar in Yénir. I went to sleep, with my head on my 
elder brother’s leg, and when he saw that I slept, he escaped from me, and went aneye: I came 
here searching for him,” said the younger brother. 


Mudadéya heard the story and said to him:—‘You had better sit here, while I go in 
search for your elder brother.” 


He passed by SéméSvar and went to Kanne Siri Katté at Uddar, and when he arrived 
the elder brother was at Kanne Siri Katté. Mudadéya went and visited him,.and the eles 
brother said to him :—*‘ What have you come for, Mudadéya ?”” 


‘TIT was in the habit of going from Kotara-sina to visit the god at SéméSvar. While I was 
there to-day, I saw your younger brother, who, after visiting the god, sat on a rock at Uddar. 
I asked him whence he came and whither he was going, and he answered me that he had slept 
with his head on his elder brother’s leg at Baretimar in Yéntr, and while he was in a deep sleep 
his brother had put down his head and gone away. When he got up and looked abont, his brother 
was not there, and so he went in search of his elder brother. I told him he had better remain 
where he was, and that I would go in search of his elder brother.” Thus said Mudadéya. 

Then the elder brother said :—‘“ It is in your power to make me and my brother sit on the 
same throne. Go you to my brother and call him here.” 
| Thus did the elder brother ask Mudadéya to act, and, having heard the request, Mudadéya 
started from Kanne Siri Katté and went to the younger brother, and told him that his elder 
brother was at Kanne Siri Katté, and had requested him to go there. Then the younger 
brother and all his people started from Uddar, and reached Kanne Siri Kaité, 


When he saw his brother, he grew angry. 


‘*As you left me alone at Baretimar in Yénir, I will not see your face,” said the younger 
brother, and put his arrow to his bow. 


Then Mudadéya came up to them and said: — “If you quarrel with each other, I shall 
return to my own country. 


The elder brother heard this and said : — “ Do not go to your country.” 
Then Mudadéya made the elder ang the younger brother hold each other’s handy: sitting 


_ at Kanne Siri Katté. 


Then the elder brother said : — “Such another mediator will not again be found aexeny 
the Bhiitas. We want a matham in this country with your assistance.” 


Mudadéya entered into treaty with the people of seven villages and made them build a a 
for the elder brother. A matham for the younger brother was also built. A flag was raised 
hear the elder brother’s hut, and a stand for lamps was raised near the younger brother’s matham. 
Two cars for the two kings [brothers] were made, and in the following year a flag was raised, 
and a feast was held. 


News of this feast reached one Paduma 86tty4l of the bidu at Jappu, and he went to 
Uddar from the didu at Jappu. When he reached, the feast for the king wag ae peared, 
[The king] saw Paduma Séttiyal arrive. 
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“Tt is well that you have come, Paduma Séttiyal,” said he. 


The Séttiyaél gave him areca-nut and flowers, and a ball of flowers. [The king] followed 
Paduma Séttiyél : — indeed both the Bhitas went with him, and spread disease at the bid at 
Jappu. When the matter was looked up in the prasna-book, it was known that the Bhiitas had 
followed him. For this reason an assembly of the people was called by the Séttiyal at the 
Attavar bidu. Having assembled they all went to Mudadéya’s sénam at Attavar, and caused 
@ man to be possessed by Mudadéya. 


Then Paduma Séttiyal said : — ‘“*I went to the feast at Uddar this year, where the Bhiita 
gave me flowers, and when I returned the two Bhiitas followed me, and spread disease. When 
this was looked up in the prasna-book, it came to our knowledge that it was the Déva’s (Bh&ta’s) 
doing. Soa matham is to be built in this village, to which your consent is required.” 


Then said Mudadéya : — “ For those two kings I am an intercessor. This is a settlement 
made between me and them in days gone by at Kanne Siri Katté. As they followed you, a 
matham is to be built.” 


Thus said Mudadéya. So Paduma Sétti together with the villagers built a matham, and 
then the Bhitas entered the matham, and a feast is held there even to this day. 


BURNELL MSS. No. 15. 
THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA.! 


Original m the Kanarese character. Translation according to Barnell’s MSS. Original, 
text and translation, occupies leaves 168 to 230 of Burnell’s MSS. 


Translation. 


There was 8 country where Biljlavars were born. In the kingdom where the Billavars 
were born, there was a powerfal city. There was also a Brahm&é (Bhita), who had been born, 
according to all the Sdstras. There was an Ani Gafgi, a Mani Ganga, a Water Ganga, a Milk 
Ganga, a Curd Ganga, a Salt Ganga, a blood Ganga, a hot Kaichf in the north, and a cold 
Kaichi in Patilam. 


When this Brahma was being born, the inhabitants of the palaces of seven Kafichf- 
kadangas seemed to be thrown down, and night gave way to daylight. Brahma had ona 
wreath of silver flowers in a bunch on the left and a wreath of gold flowers in a bunch on the 
right. Kammulajje Brahmaé had silver threads on the left shoulder, and golden threads on 
the right. There werea silver umbrella with seven tops on his left, and a golden umbrella with 
nine tops on his right. There was a garland as long as a man, and a fan as long as a peacock's 
feather. 


Kammulajje Brahmi’s birth was according to all the Ndstras. He had twelve attendants 
without legs, and twelve who had only trunks without heads. Twelve girls there were to wave 
the lamps of coral and to sprinkle pearls on his head, and twelve servants to fan him with 
whisks of flowers. The first sets of twelve and the second sets of twelve — altogether forty- 
cight — attended on Kammulajje Brahma. 


He who was born according to all the Sdstras, had five nerves in his leg, a Mullukavér god 
on his knees, 8 rerpent on his middle, five serpents on his head, a diamond within his heart, 
fine diamonds of ten or sixteen sorts on his head, a figure of Bhima and Arjuna on his back, a 
Saikapala? on the left, and another Sankapala on the right, and a manikam and stars on his head. 


Next must be told the story of the heroes, the servants of this Brahma, who were born 
according to allthe Sdstras, And their names were these :— Woddu Paddala, Mara Kadamba, 





1 This is a version of the long story given in Vol. XXIII. p. 85 ff. 2 One of the serpents. 
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Mara Murva, Adhikaéri of Kokkadanda, Kéri Murva, ascetics clothed in red, Késana 
Purusa, Mahe Purusa, Alinga Jatti, Ulinga Bermu, Narasiiga, Baidya of Handél, Mara 
Barna at Savandie, Tanda Giddi, Paiyya Baidya at Palli Dévéré Pergadé, and Dévandgart 
Balla]. 

The birth and the death of the Edambtr Baidyas could not be described even in seven 
days and eight nights. They had seven armies and seven battles to fight. Kéti Nigréni was 
the richest of all at Kédi, and Buddyanda is the richest of all at the didu. 


- The birth and the death of the Edambiir Baidyas is to be told to-day. It happened in the 
Eastern Country. They were born in the country of Parimél], and their birth place was 
Pafijana Bidu. They were educated at sixty-six schools. 


‘*We have seen sixteen dynasties, but have given the description of three only. There 
was a female called Mabu Banna! in the Eastern Country, for our mother Dey! was there 
called Mabu Bannél. She was called Uppi Bann&é] in the Western Country. Onr mother 
was Deyi; our father Kantanna; our uncle Sayina. Our house was the Kaiichikadaiga 
Palace, called Gejje Nandanondsa Aramané, on the high road, We are able to fight seven 
batties,’’ said the heroes. : 


Six years and six months was the age of the Edambir Baidyas. 


“We have had no meals, nothing to eat or drink. But the piercing of a dagger, equal to 
Rama's kengudé, satisfies our hunger. For usa feastis to be performed with cocoanut leaves 
only, and our birth place is Edambir,”’ said they. 


Beiderul]i was born in a different way. There was an Ani Ganga, a strong wind, a strong 
rain, and very small drops of water, like kunkuma3 Drops of water fell on the ground and the 
ditches were filled up. Then the god Nariyana created a lotus, in which he created kusumas 
also, and in the middle of these he created a drake and a duck. 


The duck said to the drake: — “ He created us, but where is a tank for us to drink water 
out of ? Where is a garden to eat fruit in ? And now, too, we are on the earth below !” 


Folding their wings together, they went to get a gift from the god in heaven. On the 
way they passed by a yard called Ajire Angana, and by a small yard called Mujire Mandal. 
They passed by a place where some people were talking together, and afterwards they went 
near the feet of the Sun and tho Moon. When they reached the god Narayana, he was 
sleeping on jdji and mallika, and kadika flowers, with a golden umbrella and peacocks’ feathers 
over him. At such a time the birds approached him, 


“© Why do you come P” asked the god. 


‘* You created us, and we want our food and drink, a tree to sit on, another to sleep on at 


| night, and a garden to eat frnit in. Where are they ? ”’ asked the birds. 


“ Being in his youth, Baju Senva with a long pole —as long as a man — and with a small 
quantity of money, has gone to the Ganges in the north. To reach that is six years’ journey 
and to return back six years’ journey. You had better go there. You will have a tree to 
sleep on at night, a stone to sit upon, and a tank to drink water from,” said the god. 


While these birds were on the way, they saw a thousand birds copulating. 
Then the duck said: — “ Let us do as they do.” 
‘s We are brother and sister,’’ said the drake. 


He became very sorrowful, and said: — ‘‘ An elephant worth a thousand pagodas may be 
managed easily in the world. But a female is of the race of devils. She would take hold 
even a pindume* of Yama to have connection.” 


3 Turmeric flour. ¢ A hot iron ball, 
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On which they became very sorrowfal, and the duck turned back and fell at the feet of 
the god Nirdyana, and asked of him a gift of sons. 


Then he said to her: — ‘Where is your male bird ?”’ 
She said : — “ He is outside the palace.’’ 
She begged the god to create love between them. 


So the god called to the drake and said to him: —“ You had better copulate together, 
and then she will become pregnant.” 

So they copulated and the egg grew larger and larger in her belly. Six and three — 
together nine — months passed and the duck asked the drake for something. 


He said to her: — ‘* Where is the thing which you desire P” 
~ “Tn the Ganges in the north there isa flower as broadasan umbrella. I want you to go and 
bring the (holy) water in it,” said she. 


He appointed a body guard for her and went to the Ganges in the north, and put his beak 
into the flower. Immediately the mouth of the flower shut, for the sun was setting. The duck 
was thinking at that time : — 

‘‘Why has the drake not returned back yet? If my husband returns and comes back 
soon, I will offer my first egg at the feet of the god Surya Narayana. I will offer the next egg 
to favar , said she, 


It was morning, after the 3lst ghatige of the night, that the drake drew back his beak, 
brought the water out of that flower and asked the duck if she wanted any. 


‘‘Thave made @ promise. Will you fulfil it ?” asked she. 


He said he would and told her to drink the water. She drank, and as soonas she had 
done so, she sighed so as to be heard in the four worlds, and cried so as to be heard in three 
worlds. 


In six divisions of a flower and in three petals she laid the first egg, which waslike a 
precious stone, and the second, which was like a golden pili, 


The first egg fell into the Seventh Ocean, and being just like a diamond was found by a poor 
Brahmana, when he went to bathe in the Ocean on account of an eclipse of the new moon, 
The drake and the duck took both the eggs to fulfil their promise, and flying to the heaven 
of light on high offered the first egg at the god’s feet. It was trodden upon by an elephant, 
and placed in a road, over which an army and many other persons were passing, but it was 
not broken ! 


‘‘ You had better take this back and be happy, and hatch it,” ordered the god. 


The second egg was offered to the god fivara, who ordered them immediately to take it 
back and hatch it, and be glad. 


From the first egg a boy Yekara Sater was produced at a palace called Kanchikadanga, 
and from the second egg a girl Ginde Gili Rama Deyar was produced. Yekara Sater 
grew to bea boy from his babyhood, and Ginde Gili Rama Deyar to bea girl from her baby hood. 
Yekara Sater grew to be a man from his boyhood, and Ginde Gili Raima Deyar a woman from 
her girlhood, Yekara Sater fell in love with the woman, and Ginde Gili Raima Deyar in love 
with the man, Yekara Sater went to speak to Ginde Gili Rima Deyar about marriage. She 
had been a beautiful child and was now a charming girl. 


‘*It would be better if Deyar were taken to the palace Kaiichikadanga,” said Yekara Sater. 


“This Tuesday one speaks of the marriage, and on the next Tuesday the jewel délibdnds is 
to be presented according to the custom of the Arasu Ballakfila.® The bird is to be brought on 





5 The name of a caste. 
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Sunday, and the marriage is to be performed according to the custom of Arasu Ballakila on 
Monday,” said he. 

Deyar was taken at a proper time to the palace at Kafichtkadanga, and when she arrived 
Yekara Sater was being shaved. In the middle of his forehead a figure of the moon was made. 
The ceremony of marriage® was performed on Deyar, who entered the palace with her right 
foot first, when rice was sprinkled over her and flowers were thrown upon her. Then Deyar 
stood up, waved the lamps of coral and sprinkled pearls on her husband; and then both of 
them saluted all present, A year and six months passed after the marriage. 

‘*When girls that are married reach the age of ten or eleven years in the world they 
usually attain puberty, and sit alone for four days. But this has not happened to Ginde Gili 
Rama Deyar, although ten or sixteen years have passed over her,’ said some of the people 
in the morning. 

“Tf I reach puberty and have to sit alone, I will offer a golden child, a cradle made of 
silver and a handful of money to Mahankali Abbe at Mala; the more certainly if I become 
pregnant and bring forth a child,” said she. 

The hair on her head faded and the nipples of her breasts turned black, and six and 
three — together nine — months passed over her womb. 

‘Through which way shall I come, O my mother?’ said her son Kumaraye, calling 
to his mother from her womb, 

‘“‘Tf you come in the proper way, my son, I shall see your beauty, but if you come in any 
other way my son, how can I see your beauty ?”’ replied his mother. 

‘‘Am I a wicked sinner that I should kill my mother P Am I an enemy that I should 
kill any person ?” said he. 

“ If you come out, breaking through my head, you will become a Brahmfrikshasa (Bhita),. 
If you come oat, bursting through my back, you will become a serpent in Naraka. If you 
come out, bursting through my belly, you will become a Guliga in Patilam,” said his mother. 

‘‘ My mother, I will come out, bursting through your right breast,’’ said her son. 


Then the tenth month approached and the blood flowed out. He was born at sunrise on 
Tuesday. As soon as her son was born he sat down, while the mother gave him the breast, 
He absorbed all her blood, even from the ends of her bones. When his mother came to 
understand that it was impossible to satisfy the son with the milk of her breast, she fed 
him first with a full cow’s milk, and then with a second cow’s milk. — 

The parents called ten or sixteen female servants and said: — ‘‘O you maids, take care of 
our child! We go to M&ka]li Abbe at Mala and make her our offerings.” 

When they went out, the boy coaxed the maids and said ; — ‘I will go to play and return 
back immediately.” 

In a certain place the Asuras were playing at ballin their play-room, They were many, 
but the boy was alone. 

‘© If you stand on one side, we will stand on the other side,” said the Asuras. Though 
the Asuras tried all they could, they were defeated ; the boy alone was successful. The Asuras 
played on and being tired, threw the ball into a well called Rasa Bhami. 

“TE yoa are a boy, born according to all the Sdstras, you can get that ball out,” said they. 


They let down a silken ladder, and the boy began to descend. When he went down to take 
out the ball, they took away the ladder, and placed a large stone on the mouth of the well, on 
which they put earth, and planted a pipal tree also. | 


¢ Pouring water on the bride’s and bridegroom’s hands. 
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When his parents returned from making their offerings to Makali Abbe at Mila, they 
heard people speaking together : — ‘‘ Who it is we do not know; but a man has been thrown 
into a well, which has been covered with a flat stone, on which a pipal tree has been planted,”’ 


“No one would goto such a place, except my son to play with the Asuras,’’ said Gindi 
Gili Rama Deyar to the people and went to the well. 


‘‘If my son was born to only one father and mother, the stone above will break in pieces ; 
the soil put on it will be scattered; the tree planted on it will bend and fall to the ground, and 
then my son will come and take milk from my right breast,” said Deyar. 


Her son grew inside up to the stone above. Then the stone broke in pieces; the soil was 


scattered away ; the tree fell to the ground ; and from out the well he opened his mouth to 
suckle his mother’s breast. 


‘‘My mother, I put my mouth to your breast, as you are my mother. You must see me. 
With single mind and wisdom you have fed me up to this time, and treated me well. There- 
fore, you must see me at my full height,” said he, and stood, stretching from the earth to the 
sky. — 

His mother fell senseless to the ground. Then he resumed his proper figure as a man and 
roused his mother: — “Mother, mother! Iam your son, Brahmi; and another son Parimaélje 
Balla] is to be born to you. He will be the very king of justice. If any body should abuse him, 
he will leave him crying. He willbe apeaceful and charitable man. He will never give a harsh 
answer to any one,” said the boy to his mother. 


In the Seventh Ocean the duck’s second egg fell. There was an eclipse at a certain 
new moon, and while the poor Brahmanas were going to bathe in the Ocean, Acha Machamma 
the wife of a Brihmana, said:—‘‘I ama barren woman. What is the use of bathing in the 
Ocean, or of not bathing ?” 7 

But she went nevertheless and bathed, and while she was bathing, the second egg came 
floating on the water like a lime. Acha Machamma took it up and brought it to her house, 
and put it in a heap of rice. One Tuesday at midnight a female child cried aloud. 

‘“What is the matter? A child is crying ?” said her husband. 


Then he went inside and saw that there was a child like an inhabitant of the Mahaléka 
Padinabha, her husband, put four leaves of a kasanam tree in the four corners of his house. 


The neighbours said :—‘‘ This woman was not pregnant; what is this wonder? She had no 
sign of pregnancy !”’ 

She reared the child, and had her educated. On the eighth day the child looked like a 
child of a month, and in a month like one of a year and half. In this way this girl grew up. 
Among the Brihmanas, one said he wanted to be married to her, and another said she must be 
married to him. In these disputes eleven years passed over the girl. She attained puberty 
Thén her eyes were bound up with a cloth and she was left in a forest by her parents. 


They were very sorrowful and said :—“* We bred the child and educated her up to this day. 
Now she is matare, and neither marriage nor any other ceremony can be performed.’’ 


Thus they were very sorrowful and left her in the forest. In the meantime the dust 
of a rahu tree fell on her body from above. 


‘Who is it that draws toddy from the rahu tree P If youuntie the cloth from my eyes 
you are my brother and I am your sister,” said the girl. 

‘“ How can I untie the cloth from your eyes? You area Brahmana woman; but I am a 
Billavar by caste:” said SAyina Baidya of Asalajya Bail. “Ishall go to my master and 
inform him of this matter at the temple of EjJar Abbe, and then untie the cloth over your 
eyes.” 
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He went off to ask about this, and came to the chévad: of Ellir Abbe and said:—“A 
Brahman woman, whose eyes are bound up with a cloth, and who has been left in the ind-tree 
garden, called Sankamalla at Rayanad, has asked me to unbind her eyes. I told her that I 
would get my master’s consent and go back to her,” said he. 


‘*You had better go back and take the cloth off the eyes of the woman, whose eyes 
were bound up, or her diamond-like eyes will be closed and she will fall. If she has 
eyes, she can see many countries. Therefore you had better bring her here and take care of her 
at Erajha,” said Ellir Abbe. ‘Aftera year and six months has passed, people will come to speak 
about marrying her, when you should get her married. It will be a deed of merit for you.”’ 


Sayina went and brought the Bribman woman to the chdvadi of Ellar Abbe, who saw her, 
gave her the name of Deyi Baidyati, ordered her to go to Brajha, and told her not to be 
ashamed and confused. A year and six months had not passed after she had gone to Erajha, 
when Kantanna Baidya came to speak about marrying her, and a promise of marriage for 
Deyi Baidyati was given, to bo performed ona Monday. The next week betel-leaves and nuts 
were received and given back, and on the ensuing week, on a Sunday, the bride was taken to 
the bridegroom, and the marriage, that is, pouring water on each other’s hands, was per- 
formed on @ Monday morning, and rice was sprinkled on the bridegroom. In this way was 
the ceremony of marriage performed, and a year and six months passed. 

On a lucky day of the month of Séna, the water of pregnancy came in the womb of Dey, 
and her womb grew larger. In the beginning of the ninth month of her pregnancy she was 
called to the d-du of Parim4&]é Balla], to give him medicine. There was a large boil on his 
side. Birmana Baidya had applied to it a medicine with pieces of earthen rings and bottles, 
by which the disease was increased double. 


“Who else can give medicine?” asked Parimalé Ballal. “The day of death has approach- 
ed me. Who can now protect me ?” 

‘‘ There is a woman, the wife of Kantanna and the sister of Sayina,” said his servants. 

“Tell me what her daily charges will be. Writea letter to Erajha. Then she will 
receive the letter, read it and give me an answer,” said the Ballal. 

So a servant was sent to Dey! Baidyati. She looked at the letter, and said :— 


“‘T donot know what is the end of a creeper which grows upwards. I do not know a root 
which creeps downwards. I do not know a branch of.a tree, growing on the sides. But, 
though I can give a medicine which I know, I cannot see my feet,’” said she. “You, the 
bearer of the letter, had better take rice for your hire in Erajha.”’ 


She brought a sér of rice, a cocoanut, and two cucumbers, and gave them to the bearer. 


‘“‘Tf you want to cook and take your food here, there is a hut for travellers built by my 
brother. If you want to prepare your meal here, I can get pots made of bell-metal. If you 
are going away immediately, O my master, you may go. If you have any business, you 
"may go soon,” said she. 

Then the bearer of the letter went away from Erajha, and reached her master’s didu, As 
soon as she reached the bidu, the Bullil asked her: — ‘‘O my servant, did you go there as a 
man or as @ woman P’’ ; 

“My master, I came as aman. Dey? said that she did not know the ends of creepers 
growing upwards, nor a root growing downwards, nor even a branch of a tree growing on the 
sides, and that, moreover, she cannot see her feet,” said the bearer. 


The Ballal called his servants immediately and ordered them to take down the palanquin. 
‘Let a white umbrella and a large panlanquin go to Brajha !’’ 





7 Owing to her pregnancy, 
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When the panlanguin arrived at Erajha, Deyt had untied the hair on the head of Kantanna 
Baidya, and had his head on her lap, and was killing the lice on his head. When she stood 
up, she saw a palanquin coming near the paddy fields at Hantalajya, and called her husband 
and told him to get up at once. 


“Get up soon, and tie up your hair immediately. O servants, put the palanquin in the hut, 
which is on the north side. O my husband, give the servants, who brought the palanquin 
rice, vegetables and vessels, such as pots of bell-metal,’’ said she. 


Then Deyf called out : — ‘‘Berodi! Berodi!’? When he came, she ordered him to bring 
twelve handfuls of roots. And she called ont: — ‘‘Sappodi! Sappodi!”’ and: — “ Yellodi! 
Yellodi!’’ and ordered them to bring medicine. She prepared a medicine of tender leaves, 
and tied it upin a bundle, and put some presents in the palanquin. She placed a ladder 
against the upper story, took a dried cocoanut, and cut off its outer shell and scooped out inside 
too. She bronght and put into the palanquin cacumbers, coloured like a squirrel, and a 
vegetable called kafichalam of the colour of oil. She oalled to her husband and asked him 
whether the bearers of the palanquin had prepared their meal and eaten. He inquired and 
told Deyt that they had taken their meals, and were now washing the vessels of bell-metal. 
Having heard this, she tied up some betel-leaves, areca-nuts with lime, and another kind 
preserved in water, and the very best of tobacco. The lime was as bright as the splendour of 
Rama. All these things were put on a plate of silver. 


‘Is it done well, men? Is it all right?” asked Deyt Baidyatt, “‘Let the umbrella go 
first. Behind it the palanquin. You, my husband, follow them. I will follow yon.” 


Sayina Baidya, her uncle, followed behind her. In this manner they travelled to the 
bidu. When the umbrella and palanquin reached the é/du, they were py down. Sayina and 
Kantanna went first and saluted the Ballil. 


‘‘O Kantanna, where is ae P’’ asked the Balla]. In the meanwhile she kept quiet, being 
ashamed and confused. 


‘*Do not be ashamed and confused, mother Deyi! Let her hold my legs and apply a 
medicine! Let her sit on my bed!’’ said the Ballal, and wept bitterly. ‘I was brought forth 
and bred by my mother Gindi Gili Rama Deiyar, but to-day I am to be born again from your 
womb,” 


‘‘Who is there in the house? Please bring some leaves and prepare a decoction to wash 
his legs!’ said Deyi, and made (them) prepare a decoction, washed his legs and took out 
thorns. She rubbed the wound with leaves and uttered mantras. Then the wound swelled 
and began to descend. It came descending to his middle first, and then from the middle to 
his knee, and then from his knee to his foot. At last it fell down on the ground from his foot, 
Then the Ballail wished to take his food and was better. The wound was closed, while Deyt 
applied medicine. 


“‘O my mother Deyi, I will give you great gifts, namely, leave to put on the left side the end 
of the cloth tied round the middle, one pair of ear-rings and also mullukoppu ear-rings . 
a jewel for your nose; for your hands rings fastened with gold, and balls of gold joined by 
cord; a dwdria for both hands and a bdjiband for hands also; and a cloth of barapatte.”’ 


All these were presented ; and he said to her:—‘‘I shall present to the children born of you 
the paddy field in two pieces, known as Kambula at Hanidoffi Bail, and, if there is anything 
else you want, I will give that also. O Dey!! do you hear me! you have come to my palace, 
therefore you must take your food of pearl-like rice.” 


Then were curries prepared with curds of five hundred sorts, with tamarind of three 
hundred sorts, with cocoanuts of a thousand sorts. Pickles of limes known as poltikdichi, 
narniga, and so on, together with tender bamboos, and kavade berries. Yelluri'and mapala 
were prepared, and moreover cakes of five or six kinds, and a cake of oil-colour, too, . 
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“ Now, Deyi, you had better take your food with ghi and wash your hands with milk! ” 
said the Ballal, and ordered his servants to give Kantanna and Sayina water, and to make Deyt 
sit in the middle! And then Deyf{ and the others took their food with ghi and washed their 
hands with milk, and chewed betelnut ; and then the Ballil told her to go back to Erajha. 
The right of sallanéga, which the Billavars cannot have, and a koranaséji,® like a mallika 
flower and a jewel with the figure of a parrot, were presented to herby the Ballal. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.I.E., I.C.8, 
(Continued from p. 65.) 


Bells. — Spirits fear bells, because spirits fear music, and because they fear metal. In 
Hinda temples bells are generally tied in front of the shrine, and the worshipper rings them 
before he goes inside. That among Hindus the original object of ringing a bell before their 
gods was to drive away spirits, is shewn by the prayer repeated by Western India Brahmans in 
ringing a bell daring the worship of their household gods :— “Q! bell, raisea mighty sound near 
the shrine that the demons may be dispelled and the gods welcomed.’’®® The members of one 
Lingayat priesthood bind a ring of bells on the leg; and at a Poona Liigiyat’s funeral a jangam 
walks in front of the procession, ringing a bell and blowing a conch shell.98 Among the wild 
Vaidus of Poona, on the eleventh day after a death, a jaayam comes and blows a conch and rings 
a bell in the house of mourning, and the mourning ends, that is, the dead is driven off. In the 
Dekhan on the Puld-day, necklaces of bells are tied round bullocks’ necks. Among the Dekhan 
Rimésis, men wear a girdle of silver bells round their loins.®° Some low class begging devotees 
in Poona wear a girdle of bells.®! Bells are the emblems of Kedarling and Jotiba, two favourite 
Southern Marathi gods, Belgaum Liigayats have a story thatthe wedding of Nandi, or Basa- 
vésvar, could not go on till the heaven became a bell and the earth a bar of metal to strike the 
bellat the lucky moment. They havea class of converted Mhars, called Chélvadis, who head 
Lingiyat processions carrying a belland bar.®3 A bell is rangat a Mhar’s marriage in Belgaum.® 
After a death the Géls, or Gopils, of Belgaum remain impure for five days, when a jafyam 
or Lingayat priest, comes and purifies them by ringing a bell and blowing a shell. Budbud- 
kis, a class of Dhirwar beggars, wear clothes, to whose skirts bells and shells are tied.® 
The Madhava Brahman women of Dharwir wear small gold bells hung from their hair close 
above the ear.°6 The Pitradavarus, or high-class prostitutes of Dharwar, wear bells, or 9&j7és, 
on their legs.°? The Lavini women of Dhirwir wear a bell-shaped tube at the end of their 
small braids of hair. In Bijapur, the Lingaiyat beadle sits in front of the dead and rings a bell. 
A division of jaigam beggars in Bijipur sit on trees and ring bells all day long. Another 
begs from door to door, ringing a bell. The Gonds have a bell god, Ghagara Pen, 
a string of tinkling bells. The Mind Ojhyals, a class of Gond bell and ring makers, 
are held in special sanctity.10 The Gond priest, at the great worship of Pharsi Pen, wears 
bells on his fore and third fingers.!©+ Two bells, one of bell-metal and one of copper, were found 
in a cairn at Haidarabad inthe Dekhan.! Certain Vaishnava beggars of South India wear bells,? 
and in Chittigong an image of Buddha has astand of bells before it. When a Wadar or Teluga 


§ I. e., putting the end of the cloth on the left side. §® Which they may not have, t. ¢., a jewel for the ears. 
88 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi, The Sanskrit text is :—Agamanirthamtu devéindm, gamanirtham tu 
rdikshasdm, kuru ghanté mahd nadam, devatirchana sannidhau. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 167. 


89 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII p. 478. © Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 418. 9 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 47. 
$2 Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL p. 190. 83 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p.198. Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 167. 
% Op, cit. Vol. XXII. p. 200. % Op, cit. Vol. XXII. p. 66. $7 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 119. 
8 Op. cit. Vol. XXI. pp. 121, 122. 
% Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 47. 10 Op, cit. p. 6. 

1000 Op, cit. Ap, I. p. iii. . 1 Jour, Ethno, Soc. Vol. I. p. 170. 


2 Dubois, Vol. [. p. 149. ® Balfour’s Hindus, Vol. V. p. 631. 
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earth-digger, says his prayers he rings a bell at intervals, and blows a conch. The 
Vadagales, a sect of Sri Vaishnavas in Mysore, ring a bell at their prayers.©5 In South India, 
during the temple service, the ministrant holds a bell in his left hand, and keeps ringing it.® 


Colonel Leslie suggests that bells obtained their original fame as anti-demoniacal in the 
forest-covered countries of Asia. The Troglodyte, when they travelled by night, fastened bells 
round the necks of their cattle to drive away wild beasts, and, for the same reason, the practice 
is common in many countries of Asia. A bell is still rang at Adam’s Peak in Ceylon as a 
security against spirits.’ The Socotrans (1330) used to strike a piece of timber in lieu of a 
bell. The kings of Persia had robes with bell skirts, and Arab courtezans wear bells round their 
ankles, neck and elbows.® The Shamans, or Tatar priests, are covered with tags of bells and 
bits of iron.!® The Jewish high priest’s robe was adorned with a row of golden bells and 
pomegranates.}! 


The Burmese love of bells is remarkable.12_ Most of the monasteries have a multitude of 
bells on all sides. The largest bells are struck with deer’s horn and wood.!3 The object of 
ringing bells is to draw the attention of good spirits.\4 There are wooden bells in Burmese 
monasteries,5 The Chinese consecrate bells to make them lucky or sacred; they smear them 
with the blood of some animal, generally a goat.!6 A sick cow in China has a bell tied to her 
horn.!7 In China, Buddhist priests ring a bell over a corpse: — Doolittle says to secure the 
repose of the dead.!® Several reasons are given by the Chinese for binding bells on to cattle, 
horses and camels.!® The Japanese temple-women — that is, the virgin priestesses who dance — 
have each of them a bunch of bells. The Japanese goddess Uzumé has bells hung from 
a bamboo cane.?° 


Little iron bells are worn as ornaments by the people of Ugara in East Africa.*! 
Exorcists and diviners in West Africa, inland from Benguella, were, according to Cameron, 
followed by men carrying bells, which they struck with iron.*? West African dancers wear 
bells.23 Great iron bells precede the Monbuttu chief Munza.% Bells are worn at the garters 
by Moorish dancers.2 Close to the tomb of Galitzin, the prince-priest of the Alleghany 
Mountain, is a large bell. 


Bells have been found at Nineveh. They were known to the Greeks, but apparently were 
not used by the Christians till A. D. 410.27. In 1772 the Greek Church in Skandaroon had 
no bell. Instead of a bell they beat ona large iron bar.28 The Romans rung a bell in 
the rites for driying off the unfriendly dead.2® The Russians are very fond of bells. Bells 
are consecrated by them.30 In Russia, the bishops have little bells fastened to their robes and 
mantles. All post-houses have bells! The Russian church bells ring when the bishop 
comes.32_ Bells are of great importance in the Roman Catholic ceremonies. When the Spanish 
Saint Teresa (1067) started to found a convent at Medina-del-Campo in Spain, she took a 
picture or two, some candles, a bell, and the Sacrament.33 When Isabella of Spain (1474) was 
proclaimed queen, the standards were unfurled, bells pealed, and cannons boomed.*%4 The 





¢ Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. I. p. 818. 6 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 883. 

6 Dubois, Vol. II. p. 358. T Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, pp. 508, 504, 

8 Yule’s Cathay, Vol. I. p. 169, ® Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. V. p. 902, 

10 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 155. 11 Mackey’s Freemasonry, p. 135. 

12 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. I. p. 242. 13 Op. cit. Vol. I. pp. 155, 196, 197. 

6 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 245. 16 Op, cit. Vol. I. p. 321. 

16 Gray’s China, Vol. I. p. 161. 7 Op. cit. Vol. IT. p. 180. 

18 Notes and Queries, April 1884. 19 Gray’s China, Vol. II. p. 180. 
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32 Op. cit. p. 416, 33 Quart, Rev. October 1888, p. 415. % Jones’ Crowns, p. 416, 
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Roman Catholics rid the air of spirits by ringing their hallowed bells.86 In Germany bell- 
ringing is said to be hated by dwarfs and giants and by the devil: the devil tries to drag the bells 
from the churches. In the Middle Ages bells were rung to keep off lightning and the devil.5¢ 


In Ireland and Scotland St. Patrick (450) and St. Columba (550) are said to have used bells 
to drive out demons,*? and a bell was said tv be buried in St. Patrick’s tomb when he died.*8 
In early Christian times in Ireland (500-800) bells were used in cursing.5® In Middle-Age 
Europe the curious said that the ringing of bells exceedingly disturbed spirits.*° In the Middle 
Ages (1000-1500) church bells were rung to scare storms, which were evil spirits.*! Bells used 
to be blessed and consecrated in the Middle Ages, and were then able to frighten demons and 
defeat the spirits of the storms.43 In early England, a fiend-sick person was made to drink 
out of a church bell.43) Burton (1621) notices that, in Roman Catholic churches, bells were 
consecrated und baptized to drive away devils, bugbears, and noisome smells.44 In 1798 near 
Strafillan, in Tyndram, Scotland, mad people were ducked in a pool and then laid in the 
churchyard with St. Fillan’s bell on their heads.4° St. Fillan’s bell was kept loose in 
the churchyard. It was used in the ceremonies to cure lunatics.4® In England, bells used to be 
rung at Halloween.4? Large bells in England (A. D. 670) were at first consecrated and named 
after a saint, Bells were rang in storms (as storms are caused by spirits), and also when the 
Host was raised.4® Bells in England could drive off storms, lightning and hail. Their sound 
exceedingly disturbed evil spirits.“ In England, bells brokeasunder lightning and thunder, they 
dispersed the fierce winds and assuaged men’s cruel rage.°° Bacon (1635) mentions that bells 
ring in the cities to charm thunder and scatter pestilent airs.) Wynkinde Worde says bells 
are rung during storms to scare the fiends and make them cease moving the storm.5? In 
England, bells sometimes ring when people leave the church. Bells are also rung at marriages. 
Bells used to be baptized, named, sprinkled with holy water, ‘clothed in a fine garment and 
blessed. A christened bell had power to decay storms, divert thunderbolts, and drive away 
evil spirits. A soul-bell was tolled for the dying, according to Grose and Douce, to drive 
off the evil spirit, who hovered about to seize the soul.5 Formerly’ the funeral peal was a 
‘merry peal, as if, Scythian-like, the friends rejoiced at the escape of the dead from a world of 
troubles.56 In Orkney, an old iron bell was found among the remains of burials. The bell was 
in a rough stone chest and was close to some skeletons, which have been decided to 
belung to the ninth century.§? Bells have also been found buried, with other remains 
in North Ronaldsay and in Kingoldram in Forfarshire.56 St. Finan’s bell near 
Ardnamurchan, West Scotland, is probably 800 years old. Itis still carried in front of the 
dead at funerals.5® Canterbury pilgrims decked their horses with small bellsas charms and 
guards 6 Qn Christmas Eve at Harbury, in North England, the devil’s knell is rung. The 
bells of Rylstone played their Sabbath music — ‘God us aid.”®2 In Roman Catholic countries, 
bells are rung when people come to communicate.® Inthe Mass service a bell is rung three 
times by the acolyte before the Holy or Sanctus. A bell is also rung before raising the 
Host,® and thrice at the elevation of the Host.°® In England, bells are fastened to babies’ 
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corals. In some parts of England, when banns are published, bells are rung.’ The belief that 
bells are a charm, is shewn in I! Pens2roso (pp. 88, 84) :— 


The bellman's drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 


The coronation of English kings is announced by the firing of guns and the ringing of bells.® 
Notes and (Jueries (April 19th, 1884, p. 308) contain the following Latin inscription copied 
from a bell :—" The living I call, the dead I bewail, the thander I break. The true God I praise, 
the people I call, the priests I gather, the dead I bewail, the plague I scare, the feast I adorn.” 
The bells in Longfellow’s Golden Legend ring:—“ I praise the trae God; I call the people ; 
I assemble tho clergy.” The devils tried to seize the bells, but could do nothing as the bells 
had been washed in holy water. In Wales (1815), a bell called Bangu, said to have belonged 
to St. David, cured sickness. At Oxford, when a person of academic rank is buried, a bell- 
man walks in front of the coffin, ringing a bell}./° 


Blood. — Blood is a tonic in cases of weakness, and blood-letting cures fits and 
nervous attacks. According to Pliny,” a draught cf human b!ood cures epilepsy and other 
diseases ; and, according to Burton (1621), bleeding is a cure for sadness.’? 


In cases of piles the Ratnagiri Marathiis give warmed goat's blood, and in cases of typhus or 
red discolouration of the skin, the patient is cured by killing a cock, and smearing the red 
blotches with its blood, Ratnagiri Marathas use the blood of the ghérpar, or big lizard, as a cure 
in snake-bite.”2 Among certain low class Hindus in Poona, blood is poured down the nose of a 
patient suffering from a spirit-seizure.74 Bleeding curessickness by letting out the devil. 
So Fryer (p. 141) says :—-‘' By bleeding a vein I let out the devil which was crept into my 
palanquin bearer’s fancies.” The Bombay Pittané Prabhus, before a marriage, let drops of 
goat’s blood fall on the heads of the family goddesses.’® In Poona the blood of sheep and 
goats is sprinkled over the village idols.76 In Dharwar, every third or fourth year, a 
buffalo is killed in honour of the goddess Dayamava, and its blood sprinkled along the 
village boundary.7? On the Dasara day Kalidg! Rajput householders slanghter a goat, 
and sprinkle its blood on the door-posts of their honses.”* Similarly at the Dasara festival, 
some Dekhan Kunbis used to sprinkle their houses with sheep’s blood.” Most Bijapur 
Hindus, before using the threshing-floor, kill a goat and sprinkle its blood on the floor, 
Even Brihmans and Litgiyats sometimes have their threshing floors blood-cleansed by a 
Maratha or Rajput neighbour or servant. The great Bijiipur gun is said to have been baptised 
in human blood by its maker, a Ruimf, or Greek. In 1829, in the Southern Maratha Country, 
in the village of Sérin, some fifty or sixty buffaloes and a hundred sheep used to be killed, 
and after some privileged persons had taken their heads, the villagers scrambled for the 
rest — watchmen, shepherds, outcastes and all low and high classes, even Brahmans rolling 
in the mass of blood.2® In Hast Berar, on the Dasara day, the blood of a buffalo is smeared on 
the brow of the village headman.®! 


The Kis of the North-East frontier drink the blood of the sacrificial bull.88 Among 
the Malers of West Bengal, in January every year, demoniacs are bound until a buffalo 
is slaughtered, and are then given some of its blood to drink. So, when an epidemic comes, 
the Malers set upa pair of posts and across beam, and from the cross beam hang vessels 
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holding blood and spirits.°4 The Bengal Kurmis, or Kanbis, mark the brow of the bride and 
bridegroom with red lead and sometimes with blood,® 


* 


The object ofthe round red brow-mark worn by unwidowed women and other 
Hindus, which was probably originally of blood, seems to be to keep off spirits. It is 
also with the view of scaring evil spirits that, on investment, the brow of the Rajput chief is 
marked with blood taken from a man’s thumb, the ceremony being a relic of human sacrifice, 
In Bengal the worshippers of Durga, when a buffalo is offered, daub their bodies with earth 
soaked in the blood, and dance, singing indecent songs.®* Blood is drunk by Hindu Siktas.9? 
The Indian overlord used to drink the blood of a defeated warrior, that the fierce spirit of the 
slain might be housed in him. Bhima, one of the five Pandavas, when he killed his 
cousin Dusgisan, drank his blood; even Sita, the gentle wife of Rama, when she killed the 


thousand-headed Ravana, drank the blood of her victim.88 Among the Beni-Jsra‘ll, at mar-— 


riages, the bridegroom and bride walk along a path sprinkled with blood from the marriage 
porch to the house-door. 


Among the Jews, when a murdered body was found, a heifer was bronght from the nearest 
city, and the elders came and washed their hands over it in some waste land, and its head was 
cut off,8® On the tenth day of the Jewish seventh month, the Jews sprinkled the Holy of Holies 
with bullocks’ blood.®® Blood is life. So the Jewish commandment runs :— “ The flesh with the 
life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.’ So, in Egypt, to keep off the spirit of 
death, the Israelites,®°? smeared the side-posts and the upper door-p: sts with blood, This show of 
blood prevented the destroyer coming into the house to smite the inmates. The horns of the 
Jewish altar were smeared with bullocks’ blood.®* Moses sprinkled hal: the blood on the altar.®5 


When a sick child is brought to a Chinese priest, he bleeds the child, mixes the blood with 
water, and dipping into the mixture a seal engraved with the name of an idol, marks the child’s 


wrists, neck, back, and forehead.*® In China, rags dipped in a criminal’s blood and tied tog” 


sick-bed cure the patient.°7, In China, when a person is sick or possessed by an evil spirit, a 
goat’s blood is smeared on his forehead.*8 


The Australians, when they kill an animal, rub some of the blood on the idol’s mouth. 
The Gallas of East Africa, when they cut a cow’s throat, suck the gushing blood. Warm 
blood is a favourite draught with almost all Africans.! The Bedouins of Nubia are very 
fond ofthe warm blood of a sheep.22 Human blood is sprinkled on the tombs of the ancestors 
of the kings of Dahomey, when their help is wanted inwar.3 The Hovas of Madagascar anoint 
the head-stones of tombs with blood. Among the South Australians, when a boy is ten 
years old, several men cut themselves and smear the boy with their blood.6 The American- 
Indian Kiowas of New Mexico drink warm buffalo blood.® 


Pliny’ notices that blood on door-posts keeps off enchantments, Early men delight in 
drinking blood; so the Australians, Fijians, Vateans, Haidalis and Vampyres are blood- 
suckers.8 Greek ghosts drink the blood of the sacrifice, and the Mexicans’ whole ritual 
consisted of offerings of blood.® In Greece, the priest of Cybele entered a room, whose roof 
was full of holes, a bull was killed on the roof and the priest was drenched with a shower of 
blood.!9 In North Europe, till A. D. 900, the blood of the sacrifice was mixed with ale, and 
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drunk.!!_ The Norsemen sprinkled their sacred vessels and all people present with the victim’s 
blood.!2 As late as the eleventh century the Swedes used to bring a horse, cut it in pieces, 
and redden the sacred tree with its blood.!3 In Iceland, worshippers were sprinkled with 
blood.!4 Atthe great nine-year festival at Upsala, in Sweden, the worshippers, the sacred 
groves, the gods, altars, benches and walls of the temples inside and outside were sprinkled 
with the blood of the human victim.!5 





In Austria, the blood of a criminal is a common cure for the falling sickness. Colonel 
J. H. White, Mint Master, Bombay, remembers (1884) that about the year 1825, when he was 
living op the Rhine, he one day went with a comrade to see a guillotine execution at 
Mayence, and, knowing the officer in command, got a place close to the platform. As the 
criminal’s head rolled off, a man dashed from the crowd, jumped on the platform, and eagerly 
drank the blood as it gushed out. In Germany it is believed that, if a were-wolf, or man-wolf, 
is made to bleed, the spell is broken.!® 


The iron clasps of the wizard’s book would not yield to un-Christianed hands, till he 
smeared the cover with the Borderer’s curdled gore.!? The reason the clasp of Scott’s book 
opened after smearing it with blood was that the guardian fiend was driven off. The book 
could not be opened without danger on account of the malignant fiends which were thereby 
invoked,!®8 Draw blood from a witch, and her enchantment fails.® A patient’s blood 
throws back the spell on the witch.20 A spell is broken if you draw blood from the person 
who made the spell.2!_ ‘Blood and fire” (the two great spirit-scarers) is the motto on 
the Salvationist banner: the banner of the religious ideas of the English and American 
lower orders — salvation, that is, spirit-scaring, being the object.22 In Scotland, the epileptic 
is made to drink his own blood.* 


Bread. — Hindu women, to ward off the effect of the Evil Eye, wave bread and water 
round the faces of their children. When a Maratha chief returns home, a female servant comes 
forward with a pot of water and some bread. She waves them three times round the face of the 
chief, and then throws them away. One of the dévaks, or wedding guardians, of the Dekhan 
Mhars is a piece of bread tied to a post in the marriage porch.2® Among the Khandésh Mhars, 
on the bridegroom approaching the bride’s house, a piece of bread is waved round his head and 
thrown away.26 The Jews placed show-bread on the table outside of the veil, close to the 
candlestick with seven lights.2”7 In Germany, bread and salt protect against magic, and so 
witches abstain from bread and salt. ‘The Roman Catholic Bishop, after Confirmation, wipes 
his hands with bread crumbs. Bread and wine are still the Sacrament in all Christian churches. 
In North England the bread and wine of the Sacrament are believed to cure bodily sickness.3° 
This is because sickness is still believed to be due to spirit-possession of the body, as sin 
is due to spirit-possession of the mind. In Scotland a cake was broken over the bride’s 
head.3!_ In England, in 1657, it was believed that a crust of bread carried in the pocket at night 
kept off spirits.32 In South Scotland, when the bride returns to her house from the church, a 
cake of short bread is thrown over her head and scrambled for.*3 Formerly cakes used to be 
thrown to be scrambled for on Palm Sunday,* and Good Friday cross buns were held sovran 
against diarrhoea.3 ; 
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Breath. — The guardian’s breath soares fiends. In the Kénkan, when a child is 
bewitched, the exorcist rubs ashes on the child’s forehead and blows into his ears.°®6 Among 
the Roman Catholic. Christians of Thana, when a child is brought to the priest to be baptized, 
in order to drive the devil, or Inbred Sin, out of the child, and make him give place to the 
Holy Spirit, the priest thrice breathes upon the face of the child, saying “ Ezt ab eo, Go out of 
him.”37. Kdnphuakné, or ear-blowing, is a great ceremony among the Mhirs of Thina. The 
persons, whose children are to be initiated, invite caste fellows to the ceremony, and taking with 
them their children and camphor, incense, red powder, sugar and flowers, they go to their guru’s 
or teacher’s, house. The ceremony takes place at about eight at night. The teacher, sitting 
cross-legged on a wooden stool, worships his sacred book, and the whole company praise the 
gods with songs and music. The parents bring their children to the guru, and he, taking each 
child on his lap, breathes into both ears, and matters some mystic words into the right ear.*8 
The Kérvi fortune-teller of Belgaum, when she is going to charm a female patient, covers the 
patient's head with her robe, and breathes on her eyes and into her ears.5® Among the Roman 
Catholic Christians of Kinara, at the time of Baptism, the priest breathes three times into the 
child’s mouth to drive out the evil spirit and make room for the Holy Ghost.4° In 1624 the 
Limas of Tibet cured the sick by blowing on them.*! On the Thursday before Good Friday, the 
Bishop and twelve priests breathe over sacred oil.42 The Rassian priest blows on the child's 
face before Baptism. 


Brooms. — The Jérésiud, or Parst besom, has special power over spirits.44 In the Kénkan, 
on the first of Kartik (October-November), called Baliraj, or the day of Bali, the raler of 
the under-world, spirits are swept out of a Hindu house, and the sweepings are thrown 
into the sea. In Thani some old Hindu women, to cure a child affected by the Evil Eye, 
wave salt and water round its face, and strike the ground with a broom three times.‘ 
Similarly among the Beni-Isra’ils of Bombay, when the midwife drives off the blast of the Evil 
Eye, she holds in her left hand a shoe, a winnowing fan, and a broom.*® To scare a demon out 
of a person, the Shandrs of Tinnevelly apply a slipper, or a broom, to the shoulders of the. 
possessed.4? In Calabar, in West Africa, once in every three years, spirits are swept out of the 
village.4® On the other hand, the negroes of the Congo River, about 600 miles south of Calabar, 
after a death, do not sweep the house fora whole year, lest they should sweep out the ghost.*? 
For the same reason, the people of Tongking do not sweep their houses during the days when the 
Spirits come to pay their yearly visit.5° So, too, the Romans used brooms, called ez verre, to 
sweep the house after a death,5! and at the Palilia (April 21) the stables were swept with a 
laurel broom. This, and the spirit’s fear of a cane or rod, seem to be the reasons why in 
the Middle Ages European witches rode on broomsticks. The spirits of the air were afraid: 
and carried the witches wherever they wished to go. In England, spirits were believed to fear 
brooms. So we find in Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 254:— ‘* Pales were filled, and 
hearths were swept against fairy elves and sprites.” 


Canes. — In fits, in swoons, and in seizures, beating with a cane restores the patient to 
consciousness; that is, beating puts to flight the spirit which has caused the disease or 
sickness. The cane is in Sanskrit called yégidanda, the ascetic’s rod, and a decoction of its 
root was believed to remove bile caused by evil spirits.52 In the East Dekhan, the medium 
draws a circle round the possessed person with a cane, and when the medinm threatens the spirit 
he holds a cane in his hand. The Ratnagiri Marathis say that when a person is struck with an 


8 From MS. notes. % Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII. p. 210. % Op. cit. Vol. XIII. p. 194. 
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incantation, he should at once seize a cane, as the “blow or muth’’ (that is the spirit in the 
incantation) fears cane. In the Kénkan, a cane is laid under the pillow of a person who is 
troubled by an evil spirit,® and in some Hindu shrines a ratan is placed beside the god.*4 Ifa 
person is brought to the god possessed with a dAit, he is beaten with a cane, and the spirit 
leaves him.55 Vétal, the lord of spirits, the early Siva, who is much worshipped in the Dekhan 
and Kénkan, is shewn with a racket-shaped cane as a sceptre. Sometimes he is represented 
solely by a cane, and it seems to be from the vét, or cane, that Vétal takes his name. 
Among the Dekhan Chitpavans,a cane is laid ander the young mother’s pillow.®® In the Konkan, 
when a medium is called to see a person who is possessed, he gives the possessed a few cuts 
witha cane. At the Bijapur Lingiyat initiation, near the guru are placed a brass platter, a conch- 
shell and a cane. Among the Bengal Oriaoiis if a girl becomes possessed while she is dancing, 
- the by-standers slap her :57 to keep off spirits. Some of the Orions wear a cane girdlc.58 Among 
certain Hindus the belief prevails that, to induce a familiar spirit to dwell in him, the medium 
must go naked into water up to the middle, repeat a charm which has power to bring the 
spirit, and at each repetition beat himself with a cane, the object of the caning being to keep 
the house of his body empty and ready for the proper inmate.5® The Pirsis use a cane, or reed 
of nine knots, to drive off evil.6© In Central Asia, all Musalmans take with them to the mosque 
long heavy ceremonial canes.8! In Burma, possessed women are thrashed with a stick.6? Inthe 
time of mourning the Motus wear armlets and waist-belts of a particular kind of cane. The 
women of the Arru Islands, west of New Guinea, wear bands of plaited cane under the knee and 
above the elbow, and through them pass the leaves of a plant. The Caroline tribes make their 
coffins of cane.4¢ The Mexican merchants worshipped their staff,® and the Roman herald’s 
staff, topped with snakes, seems to have been used to keep off spirits. Among the early 
Christians spirits were driven out by blows.®® In Scotland, in the seventeenth century, the 
queen of the fairies had a white rod,®” witches were whipped,® and if a spirit or phantom was 
strack at, it would melt into air. The sense of the old Hindu gentleman’s stout walking stick, 
of the fulldress eighteenth century physician’s cane, of the Indian ceremonial chéd or mace, of 
the Bishop’s crozier, of Aaron’s rod, of Prospero’s wand, of the field marshall’s baton, of the 
royal sceptre, seem to lie in the sweet influences ofthe rod that keep far off the unhoused spirit, 
who seeks a lodging in the body-shrine of the honoured human being. 


Circles. — As spirits fear circles and cannot cross them, devils can be kept in 
rings.©* In the East Dekhan, the medium begins by drawing a circle with a cane round the 
‘patient, apparently to prevent the spirit from escaping. Sometimes the medium also makes a 
circle of ashes round the patient. The walking round an honoured guest, a god, or a corpse, 
which is one of the commonest Hindu observances, seems to mean the keeping evil spirits from 
the person, god, or corpse. All higher class Hindus, especially Brahmans, sprinkle water in a 
circle round their dining plates. Among the Kunbis of Gujarat, after a birth, about ten inches 
of the navel cord are left, and the end is tied to a red thread and put round the child’s throat. 
Fevers are kept off in Gujarat, as well as in the Kénkan, by tying a thread round the waist or 
arm, so that the evilspirit cannot pass. So threads are wound round the bride and bridegroom 
at the wedding of many Hindus and Parsis, and so, too, the making of seven circles is one of 
the chief parts of a Hindu wedding. Among the Gujara&t Dhédas, a person suffering from an 
evil spirit has a thread tied round his arm. The Bhitiis fasten a bracelet round a woman’s 
arm in her first pregnancy. So also do Gujarat Kunbis. Wedding wreaths of red thread are 
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thrown round the necks of the Kunbi bride and bridegroom. The RAjputs of Kathiawar make 
three circles at different parts of the wedding service.” The Nagar Chambhfrs lay before 
Satvat turmeric, sandal paste, flowers, a coil of thread, and wheat cakes.?! Among the 
Dhruva Prabhis of Poona, the priest passes a thread five or six times round the husband and 
wife. Among the Telugu Nhivis, or barbers, of Poona, a thread is wound fourteen times round 
the bride and bridegroom, cut into two, and one part of it tied round the wrist of the bride 
and the other round the wrist of the bridegroom.” In Bijapur, among many classes, the 
practice at a wedding is to have a surgi, or square, with a water-pot at each corner and a 
thread passed several times round the necks of the water-pots. Among the Madhava Brahmans 
of Dharwar, a thread is passed five times ronnd a group of married women, who oil and turmeric 
themselves before the wedding.’ In Belgaum the full-moon of Sravan (Jaly-August) is called 
the thread-hank full-moon. Kunbis make hanks of thread, colour them yellow, and throw 
them round the necks of the men and women of the family.’ Among the Kulachari Hatgars, a 
class of Belgaum hand-loom weavers, after the birth of a male child, a party of elderly married 
women come and gird the child’s waist with a thread called kadadérd.7"® Among the Kanara 
Shénvis, a Brihman priest winds a thread in a double circle-of-eight pattern round the bride 
and bridegroom.?6 Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara, the dead have their hands tied 
together across the chest, and a crucifix is laid on them.” 


To keep off spirits, the Orfiois of Chutia Nigpur, wear a girdle of cords of tusser silk or 
of canes.7® In Bengal, the Hindu wife worships her husband, walking round him seven times.”® 
When the Hindus dedicate a temple, they walk thrice round it.®° Hindu satis tied threads 
round their wrists (to keep off spirits).°! In India, if a Brahman sees a temple, a cow, or a: 
holy man, he ought to walk round them." 


The Supreme Ruler addressed Zoroaster from the midet of a vast and pure circle of fire.® 
The Parsis wear a girdle of thread, called kaséi, round their waists. The Egyptian god Oneph 
was shewn holding a zone and a sceptre.** The Jews compassed the altar. Mecca pilgrims 
go seven times round the Ka‘ba, or sacred black stone.% 


In Burma, when cholera breaks out, the Burmese get the priests to bless holy water and 
yellow threads, which they either wear as bracelets or hang round the eaves of their houses.®” 
The Burman king at his crowning goes round the city, beginning from the east.®®@ The object 
of the Nagas in wearing a ring of hart’s horn round the poivt of the penis is probably to scare 
spirits.°° The Chinese villagers paint a circle on farm walls to keep off wolves, panthers, and 
foxes,% 


The Dinkas of the White Nile, asa sign of grief, wear a necklace of cord.®! In East 
Africa, the wizard is tied to a stake, and a circle of fire is lighted round him, and he is roasted .® 
The Hottentots wear many rings of leather round the ankle, circles of simple cords above or 
below the knee, and bracelets of beads.® 


The Romans wore crowns at their feasts (to keep off spirits); their dead were wreathed, 
and their victors, crowned with laurel and bay. The Romans had great faith in the virtue 
of the ring. When the table. was spread, a ring was laid on the Roman table. To 
move a ring from the left hand to the right cured cough. A morsel of goat’s brain passed 
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ciepaul a gold ring, and dropped into a new-born infant’s mouth, saved it from falling 
sickness.°° The Romans also believed in the value of circles, The hair of a young child tied 
round the leg cured gout ;* to take a knife or dagger, and with its point to cut two or three 
imaginary circles round a child and then walk two or three times round the child, was a pre- 
ventive against sorcery.*”7 Roman slaves wore iron rings.*6 Procession round the altar was part 
of the Greek ceremonies. People walked thrice round the altar singing a sacred hymn.” 


In Skandinavia, girdles were believed to renew the wearer’s strength. So Thor’s girdle 
was strength-renewing.! The Skandinavian judges used to sit in a circle, called the 
Dombringre, made with hazel twigs or stones fastened together with ropes.! The Skandi- 
navians made a circle of huge stones, and in the middle set a seat for the king when the king 
was crowned.2 The Doge of Venice was invested with aring emblematic of the ring with which 
he was yearly married tothe Adriatic.> In the Russian baptism, the child is carried three times 
round the font.4 Pope Boniface VIII. was said to have drawn a circle round him and called 
upa spirit,5 and among the Scotch Highlanders, till 1700, it was usual to make a circle with 
an oak sapling to keep off spirits.® 


In Scotland, till the end of the eighteenth century, people used to walk three times round the 
dead. They walked round the charch at marriages, churchings, and burials; and walked round fields 
with torches : all apparently to keep off spirits.” They walked round the standing, or Druid, stones 
three times, and were careful to walk with the sun, that is, to keep the right side to the stone. 
An epileptic person walked three times round a holy well.* In all labour, in their lodges, such 
as passing round the ballot box, freemasons move with the sun.® Similarly, at St. Malonah, 
in Lewis, in the Western Islands of Scotland, mad people are made to make seven circnuits,!° 
' Moving round the church appears to have been held lucky, or rather peace-giving, in the Heb- 

rides. Thus,St. Coivin is said to have invited all unhappy couples to meet at his cell on a given 
night, when, having blind-folded each person, he started them on a race thrice sun-wise round 
the church, At the end of the third round the saint would cry ‘‘Cabhag,’’ that is, seize quickly, 
ahd each swain must catch what lass he could, and be true to her for one whole year, at the end of 
which, if still dissatisfied, he might return to the saintly cell and try a new assortment in the next 
matrimonial game practised as before.!! Belts, being circles, scare spirits. So Thorne Reid 
a fairy, gave his friend Bessie Dunlop!? a lace to tie round women in child-birth, to give them 
easy delivery.!5 In East Scotland, in 1803, in the waxing March moon, wasting and hectie 
women and children were passed through wreaths of oak and ivy.4 In Scotland (1860), people 
tied threads round women.and cows to prevent miscarriage.!§ In Scotland it is still believed 


that any piece of a wedding cake, that has to be dreamed on, should first be passed through 
a gold ring. — 


Rings were used in the coronations of English kings,!6 King Edward blessed cramp rings,!7 
Rings were hallowed in England on Good Friday by the Kings of England.!® These rings cured 
cramp and falling sickness.'° Conquerors and sorcerers defended themselves against charms 
by drawing circles. In England, in the sixteenth century, rings were believed to cure cramp.*! 
In the eighteenth century, in Orkney, people drew magic circles, and placed knives in their 
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house walla to guard against witches. In cases of fits it was common to make the patient 
wear & ring as acure. So the Devonshire saying was: — ‘“‘ Get seven sixpences each from a 
maiden in a separate parish and make a ring, and you will cure the patient of fits.”** In 
Somersetshire, if a ring finger is stroked over a wound, the wound will heal. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, rings were given away in great numbers at weddings.» The wedding ring is 
worn on the fourth finger, because an artery was believed to pass from that finger direct to the 
heart.26 It is unlucky to take off a wedding ring.?” If a wedding ring wears out, the woman 
or her husband will die. Ifs woman breaks her wedding ring, her husband will die.2”4 In the 
Roman Catholic marriage service, a gold ring is blessed, signed with the cross, sprinkled with 
holy water, and put on the bride’s left hand, on the thumb, and on the second, third and fourth 
fingers, and then allowed to remain on the fourth finger.2® In North England, to cure epilepsy, 
a half crown is taken out of the church bag and made into a ring. Galvanic, or copper, rings 
cure rheumatism. A Sacrament shilling out of church plate cures epilepsy.8° In England, a 
wedding ring heals warts.5! In 1854, in North Devonshire, a young woman subject to fits 
went to church with thirty young men. At the end of the service she sat in the porch, and 
each of the young men dropped a penny in her lap. The last took the pennies and gave her 
half a crown. She held the half-crown in her hand, and. walked thrice round the Communion 
table. She made the half crown into a ring, and wore it to recover her health.°3 In 
Hereforshire, a ring made from a Sacrament shilling cures fits.®5 


Knots are circles, and so, like circles, spirits are afraid of knots. So the Vadviil and 
Koli exorcists of Thani lay a spirit by tying several knots on a black silk or cotton thread. 
In the Kénkan, fevers, especially intermittent fevers, are stopped by the exorcist tying a 
knotted armlet round the arm of the patient.34 In the Kénkan, it isa common Hindu belief 
that spirits are afraid of the Brihman’s sacred thread, because it has several knots, called 
Brahma-granthis, or God’s knots®5 In the Kénkan, on the bright fifteenth of Srivan 
(July-August), a knotted silk or cotton thread called rakshéd or rakhi, that is, guardian, 
is tied by Hindu men round the right wrist and by women round the neck. This thread is 
believed to guard the wearer against sickness or misfortune.°® In Gujarat, if a man takes 
seven cotton threads, goes to a place where an ow! is hooting, strips naked, ties a knot at each 
hoot and fastens the thread round the right arm of a fever patient, the fever flees. In the 
Munj or Thread Ceremony, the munj-grass thread that is put round the Brahman boy has & knot 
for every year of his age.27. The Hindu sannydsi’s staff should have seven knots.3® The object 
of tying or knotting the robes of the bride and bridegroom at almost all Hindu weddings 
seems to be to keep spirits away.°® The Parsis set special value on a stick with nine knots.‘o 
The object of wearing the Parsi thread is more clearly told than the object of wearing the 
Brahman thread. The thread, which is of white wool, is worn by men, women and children after: 
seven. It is bound onseveral times a day, and always with the prayer — ‘‘ May the devil and all: 
his angels be broken.” 4! Like the Parat kaséi,42 with its four knots, the sacred thread of the 
Jews is knotted.48 Parsi corpse-bearers tie a cord round their wrists.44 In Burma, to prevent 
spirits escaping, a knotted, charmed thread is thrown round the neck of the bewitched 
person,* and to keep off diseases the Burmans insert little knots under the skin.“6 A Roman 
knot with no ends stopped bleeding.4? Witches in the Isle of Man tied strings into knots and 
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sold them.“ In England there was a belief that on St. Agnes’ Eve, if the left garter was 
knotted round the right stocking, the wearer would dream of her future husband.* 


Arches are half circles, and, like full circles, scare fiends. So the Kénkanf 
Kunbis of Poona make an arch of mango leaves over the door of the wedding porch,© and 
among the Lakharis, or Marwari, lac-bracelet makers in Ahmadnagar, a tinsel arch is made 
before the bride’s house.5! So in times of cholera a ¢éran or arch is set up outside a Gujarat 
village to stay the entrance of Mother Cholera.5? Charms are hung on arches in front of 
the palace at Dahomey. And at Dahomey they have also tall gallows of thin poles with a 
fringe of palm-leaf to keep off spirits.54 These African gallows, like the cholera or small-pox- 
stopping térans of Gujarat villages, and the Bengal Malers posts and cross-beams, seem 
to be the rude originals of the richly carved gateways of Saichiand other topes. which, 
like them, are crowned with charms, the Buddhist emblem of luck or evil-scaring. In 
Devonshire, black bead, or pinsoles, is cured by thrice creeping on hands and knees under 
or through a bramble. The bramble ought to form a natural arch, and the roots and rooted 
branch tips should be in different properties. ) 


(To be continued.) 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


BY E. H. MAN, C.IL.E. 
(Continued from p. 112.) 


12. Articles for preparing and taking Food. 


113 (m). Shinlo. Wooden scoop for serving boiled rice to guests and others. 

114 (m). Tanénga (C. N. Sanong-terilay. Wooden pestle, used in preparing the Oycas- 
paste in 8 wooden trough (vide No. 117). 

115 (m). Dantia-han. Pestle of smaller size: used for pounding chillies in a cocoanut- 
shell mortar (vide No. 38). 

116 (m). Entana-momtsa,. Grating, used when preparing Cycas-paste (vide No. 47). 

117 (m). Holshoal (C. N. Takach&awoh). Wooden trough, used for feeding pigs and dogs. 
Similar troughs of smaller size are used in preparing Cycas and cocoanut paste, 
boiled rice, etc., for their own consumption. Sometimes a large clam, t. ¢., Tridacna- 
shell, is used as a trough for feeding their animals, 

118 (m). Shala or Shala-larom. Plain wooden board, used in preparing Pandanus-paste. 

119 (m). Shanda (C. N. Lanaichya). Spit, on which fowls, birds, and fish are broiled over 
a fire; the other end is stuck into the ground beside the fire or held in the hand. 
The shan6a used for fish is kept apart, and not used for other descriptions of meat. 
This implement is likewise employed for taking meat, vegetables, etc., out of a pot 
when cooking. It is generally made of the wood of the Areca catechu. 

120 (m). Chanep-nét. Pointed stick, for taking boiling pork out of a pot. 

121 (m), Kanlok-n6t. Pointed stick, used for killing a domestic pig. It is thrust into his 
body immediately below the breast bone, and upwards towards his heart, thereby 
causing death in a few seconds, and with the expenditure of only a few drops of 
blood. Sometimes an iron spike, bayonet, or even a ram-rod (obtained from ship- 
traders) has been used for this purpose. In like manner, a fowl is frequently killed 





‘8 Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. III. p. 5. 4% Chambers’s Book of Days, Vol. I. p. 140. 

% Bombty Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 302. 51 Op, cit. Vol. XVIL p. 115. 

82 From MS. Notes. 83 Burton’s Dahomey, Vol. I. p. 218 Op. cit. Vol. L p. 288. 
& Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent- Worship. 5 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 172. 
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by piercing the cavity behind the skull (Medulla oblongata) with a stout feather 
plucked from its own wing. | 


Shanoi-hishoya or Tenduha (C. N. Kenviap-fiih). Curved iron implement with 
sharp edge at the upper end and fixed in a bamboo handle: used for scoop- 
ing out the kernel from ripe cocoanuts, when required for making hishoya 
(vide No. 33). 


13. Household Articles. 


Hifaih or Hifaish (C. N. Sanap). Hoe, used in digging up yams, ete, and in 
planting seedlings. Similar, but separate, hoes are used for digging a grave, and 
for the disinterments which occar at the concluding memorial-feast. 


Kenw&h-enchon or Wane-enchon (C. N. Kondr&h-chon). Rake, for scraping 
away rubbish from the vicinity of a hut. 


Kanwol-enchon (C. N. Han&k-chon). Wooden scraper, used for making a 
channel for rain-water in the sand under the eaves of a hut. 


Kaniala (C. N. Tandma). Wooden pillow. Various descriptions are made and 
used. At Car Nicobar, the floor-beams are sometimes so made as to be a few inches 
above the rest of the floor. They thereby serve for providing a substitute for 
pillows for several persons. 


Entoma-kdi. Cloth-pad in the form of a pillow, used in the Central and 
Southern Groups for flattening the occiput in infavts. No pressure is used, the 
babe being merely kept flat on its back, generally in its mother’s lap, for as long 
as possible, with its head resting on the pad. By the time the child is about 18 
months old the desired flatness of the occiput has generally been attained. The 
natives of Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, and Bompoka have apparently never 
adopted the practice. 


Kenrata. A description of calendar, generally in the form of a wooden sword-blade, 
used at Car Nicobar. Along the narrow space each incision denotes a “moon”’ 
(lunar month), and along the broad space the intermediate incisions indicate a day. 
The number of diagonal cuts in one or other direction denote respectively the 
number of days in each stage of the waxing and waning moon. After one side of 
this blade-like object has been thus marked, the other side is similarly treated. 
The object of this calendar is to record the time occupied by some event, such as 
that of an infant in learning to walk. Parents are thereby enabled to compare the 
relative precocity of their respective offspring. 


Sanait-tabaka. Cigarette-holder, used by Car Nicobarese women for the first two 
months after child-birth, their hands being held to be unclean during that period. 
The cigarettes are made and placed in the holder by some friend. 


Lam-tab&ka. Cigarette, made and used at Car Nicobar. 

Hen-hen (C. N. Enkét). Long pole provided with an iron blade at the upper end 
and used for severing bunches of Pandanus fruit, betel-nuts, and Chavtca leaves, 
which are otherwise out of reach. 

Henhéat-hishoya (C. N. Kenwok). Hooked pole, used for lowering and raising a 
pair of hishoya (vide No. 33), when drawing water at a well. 

Henhéat-enyun. Similar implement for lifting an enyun (vide No. 95), in order 
to take out any fish which have been entrapped in it. At Car Nicobar a float is 
provided for raising the enyun. 7 
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14. Articles of Shells and Fibres. 


Ck-kanlai (.-N. Ko-niat), Capsa rugosa, Area, or Anatinide shells, used for 
scraping the kernel of the ripe cocoanut in order to form paste. When so employed 
it is styled kanchtat-ngoat, I1t., scratch-cocoanut (vide No. 41). 


Ok-kaniahan ((’. N. Kannih). Cardium and similar shells, used inthe same way 
and for the same purpose as the ok-kanlai (vide No, 134). 


Ok-heéu. Shell of the genus Jfytilus. Is used for removing the pellicle of 
Pandanus dyrupes, by scraping with the sharp edge of the nee and prior to using 
the as shell (vide No. 137). 


Ok-hangai (C. N. Kenfuat or Tenkoh). Cyrenashell, used for removing the pulp 
from partially boiled Pandanus drupes when preparing the paste: also at Chowra, 
when pot-moulding, in order to remove particles of stone, ete., from the clay surfaces 
of the utensil in process of manufacture. Small specimens are sometimes used by 
old persons as spoons, when eating the soft fruit of the unripe cocoanut, For 
this purpose, however, it is more usual to improvise @ spoon by cutting off with 
a ddo a small portion of the outer husk of the nut. 


Ok-puka. Cyprea shell, used at Chowra for smoothing the surfaces of a 
newly-moulded pot, prior to baking. 


Ok-déya (C. N. Ok-mopiat). Dried ray-fish hide, cued: asa grater in preparing 
an ointment called Kala-foha (composed of the powder of a certain jungle-seed 
mixed with cocoanut-oil), which is applied to the temples as a cure for head-ache. 
Also employed, like emery-cloth, or sand-paper, for smoothing surfaces of wood 
and coceanut-shells. 


Ok-ho. Bark-cloth, prepared from the bark of the Ficus brevicuspis, chiefly by 
the women of the coast and inland tribes of Great Nicobar. lt is worn, in 
the form of skirts, by the coast-women of Great Nicobar when mourning. Many 
of the Shom Pei women wear it continually, when unable to procure calico 
from their coast neighbours, The process of manufacture is simply soaking a 
piece of the bark of the requisite dimensions in a fresh-water stream till the pulpy 
substance can be readily extracted by pounding the material between large 
smooth stones. When only the fibrous substance remains the piece is spread, 
or suspended, in the san to dry. 


Ii, Fibre obtained from the bark of the Arodendrnm paniculatum. It was 
formerly used for providing thread for sewing, bat cotton thread, purchased from 
ship-traders, is now in common use. It is sometimes used for cleaning Pandanus 
paste, when hennodat fibre is not at hand (vide No, 144), The Andamanese regard 
this as the most valuable fibre obtainable on their islands ; their bow-strings, arrow- 
fastenings, fine-nets, etc., are made of it. 


Ii-dai-shuru. Fibre of the pineapple-leaf. It has at times been used for sewing 
purposes, and also for cleaning Pandanus-paste (vide No. 144). 


Paiyua, Fibre of the Gnetum edule. Although known to the Nicobarese, their 
wants being better supplied by other plants or means, they have apparently never 
had recourse to this fibre, which is extensively used by Andamanese in the 
manufacture of their hand-fishing-nets, sleeping-mats, and. occasionally for arrow- 
fastenings. 


Hennoat (C. VV. Hanau). Fibre obtained from: the Melochia velutina (Nic. 
Henpoan). One of these fibres serves the useful purpose of removing the fine 
filaments from a loaf of freshly-prepared Pandanus-paste. This work is performed 
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by women, who, in its preparation, pass the fibre continually through the mass of 
doughy substance, very much after the manner that a grocer cuts through a cheese 
with a piece of wire. The operation is continued until no more filaments are 
extracted by the fibre, which, when employed in this way, is called Kanewat, 
Since the abandonment of the harbour at Nancowry as a Government Penal 
Settlement, the natives have discovered that the fibre of the aloes planted by the 
English surpasses that of the Melockia velutina for this purpose. A stout strip of 
the fibrous-bark, tied into a loop and placed over the ankles, is used when ascending 
cocoanut-trees. It is called Yiap when so used. The Andamanese make use of 
this fibre in the construction of their turtle-lines, nets, etc. 


145 (m). Het-toit (°. N. Tako-w&ha). Fibre of the Gnetum gnemon. This is the most 
valued and useful fibre of the Nicobarese: their cross-bow strings, spear-fastenings, 
harpoon- and fishing-lines are made of it. 


15. Articles connected with Superstitions. 


146 (m). Fum (C. N, Anima). Plantain-leaf necklaces. These are made by slitting young 
plantain-leaves. The numerous narrow shreds thus formed are suspended round 
the neck by members of both sexes at memorial-feasts, These temporary necklaces; 
when freshly made, are attractive. They are also placed round the necks of the 
kareau (vide No. 152), where they remain till they wither or are renewed at 
some sabsequent feast. The object of these necklaces is to please the spirits of 
those they are commemorating, as well as the iwi-ka, the friendly spirits. 


147 (m). Shim. A peculiar description of cage made of young cocoanut-leaves: used for 

entrapping evil spirits at a time when there is any unusual sickness in a village, 
Certain leaves, which are placed inside the shim, are supposed to possess the virtue 
of attracting the spirits. With the object of ridding the village and island: of the 
presence of the evil spirits, a singular raft, called henmai (vide No. 148), is - 
constracted and provided with sails, consisting of trimmed cocoanut-fronds. When 
the henmai is ready the Shamans (Menluans), after great exertions, succeed in 
capturing the malign spirits and imprisoning them in the shim or shims, which 
are then placed on the henmai. This is then launched and towed out to sea by 
men in canoes. A similar object, called en-t6h, is made and used for the same 
purpose at Car Nicobar. It sometimes happens that a henmai drifts to some other 
village, in which case it has been usual for the men there to shew their resentment 
by turning out with their fighting-sticks (vide No. 28), and attacking the men of 
the village whence the henmai was despatched. 


147 a. (m). Henmai (C. N. En-tdh). Picturesque raft, constracted of light spars and provided 
with small masts and cocoanut-leaf sails. One or more of these is made and launched 
on various occasions for the conveyance to sea of evil spirits; wiz.,(1) on the 
completion of a new hut, in order to ensare that no wandering spirits that may be 
lurking about may enter in and take possession prior to its intended occupants ; 
(2) at the entoin memorial-feast, provided the wind be favourable, 1. e., off the land ; 
and (3) when much sickness is prevalent, or any misfortune has occurred, suchas a 
fatal accident. For the mode of capturing evil spirits for shipment to sea by 
means of the henmai see No. 146. 


148 (m). Kiraha. Cocoanut-leaf tray, on which food for the use of the evicted spirits is placed 
in the henmai, before this raft is towed out to sea. 


149 (m). HalAéla-kamap&h or Halala-kemili. A hat, which differs only from No. 29 
in being ornamented with cloth in folds: placed ona disinterred male skull on 
the night of the final memorial-feast (Central Group). 
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150 (m). Hoto-kamap4h. A hat placed on a disinterred female skull on the night of the 
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final memorial-feast. The greater portion of the rim consists of cigarettes, neatly 
arranged round the crown. 


(m). Da-yung. A narrow board (sometimes cut from a canoe belonging to the deceased) , 


placed beneath the corpse before wrapping the winding sheets, the object being to 
stiffen the corpse for conveyance to the place of interment. 


(m). Kareau. Carved wooden human figure, generally about life-size, kept in a hut to 


frighten away the iwi, 2. e., the evil spirits. When newly-made, and on the occasion 
of any sickness in the hut, it is regarded as a henta-koi (vide No. 153). Those 
representing ® woman are assumed to be equally feared by the bad spirits, as they 
are credited with the faculty of giving notice to the other kareaus whenever the 
spirits intend mischief (Central Group). At certain villages on Teressa and Bom- 
poka, the kareau is hollowed out in the trunk, and contains the bones of some 
famous Menluana, i. e., ‘‘medicine-man’’ ar exorcist, many years deceased, while 
his skull and jaw-bone are fixed in a socket provided for the purpose between the 
shoulders of the figure, which is usually, if not invariably, represented sitting cross- 
legged. On the skull is generally to be seen an old silk-hat or other foreign head- 
gear. These kareau are so highly esteemed that no reasonable offer would serve to 
secure a specimen. In the Southern Group and at Chowra, there are but few 
kareau, and those small and inferior and oopied from the type in the Central 
Group. At Car Nicobar, none are to be seen. 


Pomak-dnh. A large neatly-constructed bundle of trimmed firewood in the form 
of a cylinder, commonly seen under huts in the Central Group for the purpose of 
being offered by its owner on the grave of any relative who may die. It is never 
kindled, but is merely regarded as an offering, which has cost the donor some time 


_and labor to prepare, 


16. Domestic Objects. 
Minél-dnh (Car Nic. Ngoh). A roll of ordinary firewood, consisting merely of 


faggots tied together and forming a cylindrical bundle. A number of these are kept 


dry under the hat for use when required, 


Inuain. Tool used in scooping a log in order to form qa canoe, The iron head is 
obtained from ship-traders. The chief peculiarity in this object is that, by altering 
its position in respect to the handle, it can be used for scooping any portion, of the 
interior of a canoe-shell, A small specimen is styled kenlanh. 


155 (a). European axes (Enloin), and adzes (Danan), are imported and extensively used. 


156. 


THE TENTH CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS, 


I REPRESENTED the Bengal Government, the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, and the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, at the Tenth International Congress of 


Tan&p. Burmese lacquered betel-boxes, imported and to be seen at most villages 
especially at Car Nicobar. 


(To be continued.) 
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GENEVA, 1894. Indian Antiquary :— 


Notes. 
It will be seen from the extracts from the diary 


Orientalists held at Geneva, in September 1894, | that the thorny question of transliteration was 
and the following notes and extracts from the | attacked by a strong committee of the savans 
diary kept during the meeting may, therefore, | present, and at last a scheme (admittedly a com: 
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promise) has been adopted for general use 
over the civilized world. It may be hoped that 
uniformity will, in future, exist in the transcription 
of Oriental languages by scholars of all nations. 
Although not a member myself of the committee, 
I wasin constant friendly communication with 
its members, and was examined asa witness, or, 
perhaps more accurately, was allowed to plead 
the cause of India before it. I am glad to be 
able to state, as the direct result of my efforts, 
that a scheme has been adopted which can be 
accepted without difficulty not only by Indian 
scholars, but also for the purposes of ordinary 
common life. The system originally proposed 
and half adopted, though admirably scientific, 
and preferable from a scholar’s point of view, had 
no chance of being accepted for general use in 
India. Now, however, the needs of Hinddsténi, 
Hindi, and other modern Indian languages have 
been considered, and very few and unimportant 
changes in the Jonesian system at present in use 
will be required. 

Another subject of considerable interest to the 
Indian public was discussed by the Congress. I 
allude to the present uncared-for condition of 
the Aséka inecriptions, and to the efforts which 
the Trustees of the Indian Museum are making 
for their preservation. In connexion with this, a 
resolution was passed by the Congress thanking 
the Trustees for their action, and urging the im- 
portance of the matter upon the attention of the 
Government of India. As Philological Secretary 
and Delegate of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and as a Trustee of the Indian Museum, I was 
enabled to give the Congress accurate information 
concerning the subject. The resolution was the 
result of important speeches by three of the great- 
est authorities on Indian epigraphy now living— 
Dr. G. Biihler of Vienna, M. E. Senart of Paris 
(beth of whom have made a special study of the 
Asoka inscriptions), and Dr. Burgess. ; 


_ In the matter of social arrangements, nothing 
more cordial can be conceived than the welcome 
accorded to those assembled, not only by the 
President of the Congress, but by the Canton 
and by the town of Geneva, as well as by the 
private inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Almost 
every day while the Congress lasted there 
was anexcursion, ® garden party, or a dinner, 
and, although the hospitality was shewn on the 
widest scale, each guest somehow felt that he was 
receiving the personal attentions of his host in a 
manner as flattering as it was gracious. It must 
not, however, be imagined that the Congress was 
a mere round of festivities. A great deal of im- 
portant and solid work was got through. But 
this hospitality happily forwarded another of the 


great objects of these Congresses, the bringing 
together into personal intercourse of scholars 
whe, but for them, could never meet, and who 
have hitherto communicated with each other only 
by correspondence, or, perhaps, by somewhat 
heated polemics. Putting the public sectional 
papers to one side, many disputed points were 
discussed in friendly conversations, and many 
schylars found that, after all, they did not differ 
so widely from their confréres as they had im- 


agined. 
Extracts from the Diary. 


1. larrived in Geneva on Sunday, the 2nd of 
September. On Monday, evening, the 3rd, there 
was an informal réunion at the Hotel National, 
where all the members, who had by that time 
arrived, renewed old acquaintances and made 
new ones. 


2. The formal opening of the Congress took 
place in the Aula of the fine University buildings 
at 10 a. m., on Tuesday, the 4th September. The 
proceedings commenced with a short speech from 
Colonel Frey, President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, and ex-Honorary President of the Congress; 
in which he welcomed the foreign members in 
the name of Switzerland. He was followed by 
Mr. Richard, President of the Council of the Re- 
public and Canton of Geneva, and Honorary 
President of the Congress, who welcomed us in 
the name of the former body. M. Naville, the 
learned Egyptologist, the President of the Con- 
gress, then gave .his presidential address. He 
gave a rapid summary of the history of Oriental 
studies in Geneva, and maintained that one of 
the great features of modern discoveries was the 
close connexion which existed between the an- 
cient civilizations of the world. He made special 
reference to the intimate relations which have 
lately been found to have existed between the 
civilizations of Greece, Egypt and Nineveh. He 
thanked the Federal and Cantonal authorities for 
the support which they had lent to the Congress, 
the sovereigns and members of sovereign families 
who had accepted the titles of Patrons and Hono- 
rary Vice-Presidents, and finally the savans, who 
had responded in such large numbers to the invi. 
tation of the Committee of Organization. M. 
Maspero in the name of the Government of 
France, Lord Reay in the name of his fellow- 
countrymen, Professor Windisch in that of the 
German scholars, Count de Gubernatis in the 
name of Italy, and Ahmed Zeky in the name of 
the Khedive, wished success to the Congress, and 
thanked Geneva for its hospitality. A number of 
presentations of Oriental works were then made 
to the Congress by authors, by learned societies, 
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and by Governments. A committee to settle a 
uniform system of transliteration to be adopt- 
ed by all Oriental Societies and by Oriental scho- 
lars of all countries was then appointed. The 
members were Messrs. Socin, Barbier de Mey- 
nard, de Gwje, Plunkett, Lyon, Bihler, Senart, 
Windisch, and de Saussure. The proceedings 
terminated at midday with the appointment of 
the Consultative Committee. 


8. The members of the Congress divided them- 
selves in the afternoon into the following 
sections :— 

I. — India — 

President, Lord Reay; Vice- Presidents, 
Messrs. Weber of Berlin, and Bihler of 
Vienna. 

I bis. — Aryan Linguistics— 

President, Signor Ascoli; Vice- Presidents, 
Messrs. Bréal] and Schmidt. 


II. — Semitic Languages (non-Musalman) — 
President, M. Kautzsch; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. J. Oppert, Tiele, and Almkvist. 
IIT. — Musalmén Languages — 


President, M. Schefer; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. de Geje, Goldziher, and Sachau. 
IV. — Egypt and African Languages — 
President, M. Maspero; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Lepage, Renouf, and Lieblein. 
V. —The Far East — 


President, M. Schlegel ; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Cordier and Valenziani. 


VI. — Greece and the East — 


President, M. Merriam; Vice-Presidents: 
Messrs. Perrot and Bikélas. 
- This was a new section, opened for the 


reasons given in M. Naville’s presiden- 
tial address. 


VII. — Oriental Geography and Ethnography — 
President, Professor A. Vambéry; Vice- 
Presidents, Prince Roland Bonaparte, 

and M. de Claparéde. 


This also was a new section. 


4. Section I. (India). —This section held seven 
sittings, and among the subjecte of interést may 
be mentioned the following :— 

(a) Professor Weber spoke in moving. terms 
on the late regretted death of Prof. Whit- 
ney, the great American Sanskritist. On the 
motion of Lord Reay, the President of the section, 
a message of condolence was sent to the widow 
of the deceased scholar. 


(b) M. Senart laid before the members present 


some photographs of inscriptions lately discover- 
ed by Major Deane in Afgh&n territory. They 


were in an unknown character and had not yet 
been deciphered. Rubbings of these inscriptions 
were exhibited at a meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal some months ago. 


(c) Mr. Cecil Bendall shewed rubbings of ashort 
inscription in the Indian Museum. The inscrip- 
tion is interesting, as being written in the some- 
what rare “ wedge-headed’”” characters hitherto 
only found in Nép4l, and was a unique example 
of an epigraph couched in literary Pali. It form- 
ed a portion of the collection made by Mr. Broad- 
ley in Bihar. 


(d) Professor H. Oldenberg read @ paper on 
the Vedic religion, in which he endeavoured to 
distinguish the mythical, the popular, the Indo- 
European, the Indo-Iranian, and the Indian 
elements of the Védas. He maintained that 
Varuna (the god of the ocean), was primitively a 
lunar deity. This paper provoked some lively 
criticism on the part of Dr. Pischel, the leader of 
the Euhemeristic School of Vedic scholars. 


(e) Professor von Schroeder read an import- 
ant paper on the K&thaka recension of the Yajur 
Véda, its manuscripts, its system of accentuation, 
and itsrelationship with the works of the Indian 
Grammarians and Lexicographers. A manuscript 
of the work recently found by Dr. Stein in Kaémir 
has revealed many peculiarities, and has enabled 
Dr. von Schroeder to recogize several allusions to 
the work in the stétras of Panini. 


(f) Professor Leumann gave an interesting ac- 
count of the Jaina Avasyaka, more especially 
of the two first parts of that work, — the Samdyika, 
a kind of prose creed, and the Chaturviméatistava. 
He presented a facsimile of a manuscript of this 
work, which he intends to publish by subscription. 
Professor Weber drew attention to the great 
antiquity and importance of the Samdyika. The 
members present congratulated Prof. Leumann 
and wished him every success in his enterprise. 


(g) A short paper was read by Dr. Pfungst on 
‘* Esoteric Buddhism,” which he described as 
based on ideas held by a number of incompetent 
persons. Messrs. Kuhn, Weber, Leumann and 
Biihler, etc., cordially agreed with Dr. Pfungst 
and the so-called system was denounced on all 
sides as ein vollstindiger schwindel. Dr. Pfungst 
proposed that the section should pass a formal 
resvlution to that effect, but this did not meet 
with the approval of the savans present, as the 
general opinion was that the subject was beneath 
the cognizance of scholars. The remarks of Prof. 
Weber on the political importance of the move- 
ment were specially noteworthy, as shewing the 
close interest taken in Indian affairs by German 
scholars. 
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(hk) Mr. Bhownaggree, the Delegate of the 
Maharaja of Bhavnagar, presented three commu- 
nications — one by Mr. J. N. Unvalaon Zoroastri- 
anism, one by Mr. J. J. Kanifé, on The Philoso- 
phical Schools of India, and one by Shékh 
Muhammad Isfahéni on Sufism. He presented to 
the Congress a handsome volume of Sanskrit and 
Prékrit inscriptions existing in the Bhav- 
nagar State published at the expense of the 
Mahé&r&ja, and concluded by reading a work by 
Mr. 8S. D. Bharucha on The Persian Desatir. 


(t) Dr. Bihler made an important communication 
regarding the well-known Aséka inscriptions 
of India. The historical and linguistic value of 
these ancient monuments cannot be overstated. 
Nevertheless, they are lying exposed to the 
weather, and within recent years have suffered 
considerable injuries both from that source and 
from iconoclasts or relic hunting tourists. They 
are also inconveniently situated, some in the 
extreme North-West, others in Orissa, others in 
Maisur, others in Gujarft, others in Central India, 
and others again in Népél. Even when approach- 
ed, some of them are so placed that they cannot 
be read without using scaffolding. Iwas enabled 
to report to the Congress that, to remedy this 
state of affairs, the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
had offered, if funds were made available, to take 
facsimile casts of all these inscriptions, and to 
form an Asdka gallery in their building, where 
these casts could be collected and madeaccessible 
to students. Messrs. Buhler, Weber, Burgess, 
Senart, Bhownaggree, and Lord Reay, all spoke 
warmly in support of this proposal, and the follow- 
ing resolution, which was subsequently adopted 
by the Congress as a whole, was passed by accla- 
mation :— 

“Que l’adminiastration du Musée Indien de 
Calcutta sera remerciée, au nom du Congrés, des 
efforts qu’elle fait pour la préparation de moulages 
des inscriptions d’Asdéka ; et que le Gouvernement 
de l’Inde et les Gouvernments qui en dépendent 
seront priés,aunom du Congrés, d’adopter les 
mesures de préservation et de reproduction de ces 
monuments, proposées par la dite administration.” 


(j) Count de Gubernatis presented some 
interesting notes on the influence of the Indian 
tradition on the representation of Hell in the 
poetry of Dante, and on the frescos in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. 

(k) Professor Sylvain Lévi, one of the most 
rising of the younger school of Sanskrit scholars 
in Paris, and who is oneof the few who knows at 
once Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese, gave a most 
interesting account of a Sanskrit poem by Harsha 
Charita of Kaémir, discovered by him in a 
Chinese version of the Buddhist Tripitaka. 


Although in Sanskrit, the whole was written in 
Chinese characters, and besides its intrinsic value, 
it gives us information of the greatest practical 
importance as to the system adopted by the 
Chinese in transliterating Indian words into their 
character. The lecturer illustrated this by apply- 
ing the results obtained by him to some doubtful 
names of peoples mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 

5. Section TI bis. (Aryan Linguistics). — Few 
papers in this section were of interest to Indian 
students. 


Most interest was excited by Prof. J. Schmidt’s 
paper on the vocalic r, l, m, n, the existence 
of which in the original Indo-Germanic language 
has been asserted by the new school of com. 
parative philologists, headed by Prof. Brug- 
mann. Professor Schmidt, representing the 
older and more conservative school, strongly 
combated the existence of these vowels. His 
arguments are too technical to reproduce here, 
but they were listened to with great attention, 
and the reading of his paper and the ensuing 
discussion took up the whole of one sitting, the 
latter being continued on the following day. 


Professor Leumann read a short paper on the 
exchanges of forms such as khid and khdd in the 
same root in the Vedic language, in connexion 
with the presence or absence of a prefix, and with 
accentuation. 


Professor Wackernagel read a paper on the 
place of Sanskyit in modern philology. He 
combated the opinions of those who would dimi- 
nish the linguistic importance of that language. 
He pointed out the special ithportance of the 
knowledge which we possess of the different 
periods in the history of the language, from the 
Vedic times down to the Sanskrit of the Renais- 
sance. Moreover, some peculiarities of Sanskrit 
syntax could be used to explain certain obscure 
phenomena in allied languages. He finally de- 
fended the accuracy of the Hindd grammarians 
against the assaults which have been made 
against them of late years. 


At the first meeting of this section Signor 
Ascoli lamented the deaths of Profs. Whitney 
and Schweizer-Sidler, and in this he was followed 
by M. Bréal and Prof. Weber. 

6. Section II. (Semitic, non-Musalman 
languages).—As might be expected, nothing of 
interest to Indian scholars took place in this 
section. Considerable interest was excited by the 
presentation by Doctor Bullinger of a copy of the 
new edition of the Hebrew Bible, just com- 
pleted by Dr. Ginsburg. Mrs. Lewis gave an 
account of two Palestinian Syriac Lectionaries 
and of a Syriac manuscript of the gospels, disco- 
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vered by her at Mount Sinai; this also excited 
much interest. Professor Haupt made a learned 
communication onthe situation of the Paradise of 
the Bible, and was not able to locate it in any de- 
finite place. Dr. Cust contributed an interesting 
printed essay on the ancient religions of the world 
before the Christian era, and M. Halévy maintain- 
ed the importance of Assyriological research in 
connection with sound Biblical criticism. 


7. Section III. (Musalmén languages). — The 
proceedings commenced with a special mention 
of the loss of Prof. Robertson Smith, made 
by Prof. Goldziher, and the same scholar at 
a subsequent meeting read an important paper 
entitled ‘‘ Observations on the primitive history 
of poetry among the Arabs.” It is thus sum- 
marised in the Procés Verbal :— ‘‘ Poetry began 
with magic incantations. The Arabic poet is 
first of all an enchanter. His name, shdir, the 
knower, is identical with the Hebrew yid’dni. 
The principal duty of the poet was to injure the 
enemies of the tribe by magic formulas. We find 
the most ancient example of this function of a 
poet in the Old Testament, in the history of 
Balaam. Professor Goldziher endeavoured to 
reconstitute these formulas, as they were amongst 
the ancient Arabs, and shewed that their form 
was that of the saga, in which metre was a later 
development. In the course of centuries these 
magic formulas gave rise to satirical poetry, the 
primitive recitation of which was accompanied 
‘by various external gestures. The old termino- 
logy of Arabic poetry has preserved many traces 
of this origin. For instance, the term kafija, of 
which the origittal meaning is “formula over- 
whelming the head of the adversary.” _ 


Professor D. Margoliouth described the corre- 
spondence of Ibn-al-athir al-Jazari, preserved at 
the Bodleian Library. These letters are dated 
from 621 to 627 A. H. 


M. Griinert gave an account of Dr. Glaser’s 
recent discoveries in Arabia, and a valuable 
paper was read by Dr. Horn on his discoveries in 
Persian and Turkish in the Vatican library. Dr. 
Seybold read a paper on the Arab dialect spoken 
at Grenada, pointing out how much still remained 


to be done for the accurate study of the Moorish 
régume in Spam. 

8. Section IV. (Egypt and African langna- 
ges).— The chief papers were from Prof. 
Piehl on Egyptian Lexicography, and from Drs. 
Hess and Krall on a Demotic work discovered in 
the Rainer Collection. Much interest was like- 
wise excited by the report from M. de Morgan of 
his discoveries in Egypt. 


9. Section V. (The Far East) — A huge rub- 
bing of an inscription in six languages found 
at Kiu-Yong-Koan, to the north of Peking, was 
exhibited by M.Chavannes. Dr. J. P. N. Land 
gave a paper on the music of Java, which seems 
to shew a curious analogy to the elements from 
which counterpoint was developed in the West, 
though the tonal basis is quite different. Dr. 
Waddell’s paper on a Mystery-play of the 
Tibetan Lamas was read for him, and an import- 
aut communication was made by Prof. 
Radlov on his discoveries and readings of 
inscriptions from Central Asia, near Lake 
Baikal. This paper was the great event of this 
section of the Congress. Professor Schlegel 
read a paper, to which ladies were specially in- 
vited, on the social position of Chinese women. 

10. Section VI. (Greece and the East), and 
Section VII. (Oriental Geography and Ethno- 
logy). — These sections were not largely attended, 
nor were the papers read of interest, except to 
specialists in the subjects dealt with. In neither 
of them had any of the papers reference to 
India. 

11. The Congress was formally closed at 
9 a.m. on Wednesday, the 12th September. At 
the final general meeting several resolutions were 
adopted, after having passed through the ordeal 
of the Consultative Committee. Amongst them 
may be mentioned the resolution regarding the 
Asdéka Inscriptions, and one embodying the 
results of the labours of the Transliteration Com- 
mittee. It is hoped that a scheme of translitera- 
tion has at length been adopted, which can be 
accepted in all countries, and by scholars of all 
nationalities. : 

G. A. GRIERSON. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NAMES FOR, AND OFFERINGS TO, THE 
GODDESS OF SMALL-POX. 


Small-pox is popularly known by the name of 
Sitl4 meanmg “cool,” from eff, and as Thandt 
meaning also ‘‘ cool.” Why should the attribute 
of coolness be applied to a fever? I may also 


1(This may be merely another of the innumerable 
instances of sympathetic magic. Cool names and cool 


point out that cold water and cold food are 
offered to Sitl& (or Thandt), as the Goddess of 
Small-pox, at her shrines, but Iam not sure that 
this would explain her name. Why should cool 
offerings be given her P! 

GUREDYAL SINGH in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


offerings are used to induce the demon of heat to 
become cool. — Ep. | 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. c. BURNELL. 
(Continued from page 121.) ° 
BUBRNELL MSS. No. 15 — continued. 

THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA— continued. 

HE Ballal made one Sinnappa Naikar sit at the gate to see whether Deyi went happily 

or in sorrow, when she went to Brajha. She passed by Sinnappa Naikar. She passed 

by Budi Pamma, and when she passed by Muguli Sanlaya, she began to sigh. Sfayina Baidya 

went running to the bidu of Parimale Balla], who said: — “ There is an ancient bidu built by 
me, where she may bring forth her child and get well.” 


‘¢ T will not bring forth my child at the bidu built by you,” said she. 


The Ballal got her a hut and a yard belonging to one Birmana, a tenant of some dry land. 
He took off his waist-belt of silver, and placed it for her to hold on to. 


‘*By holding this, with one single pain, will you bring forth two children from your 
womb, and be well. I shall come to give names to your children,” said he. 

Thus did she bring forth, and the first satakam was passed, and the second also. And 
at the time of passing the fifth éatakam, the holy water of the God was brought to her, and 
she bathed on the fortieth day. 


After some days and months were passed, Dey! went toa temple to obtain merit, and 
offered at the feet of the god an Areca flower and a handful of money. 


‘‘Deyi, do you receive sandal and flowers from the god, and bear children,” said the priest. 

When Deyt returned back, the Balla} sent a man to her :— “Come to my house! Yon 
have already bathed on the fortieth day; therefore you should take your food in my house,” 
said the Balla]. 

‘“‘The food which I take at home is yours; and the food which I take in this hutis your 
also,” said she. 


When the Ballal came to her house to give her children names, a stool with three legs was 
placed for him to sit on. 


* Do you, Dey, call your children, as I want to see them,” said the Ballal. 
Then she went inside and brought out Kéti, who was born first. | 


“ O Deyi, you had better give this child the name K6fi, that he may endure for ever, like 
the corner-stone of the temple at Kétéfvar ; and to the second child the name Channayya, that 
he may endure like the corner-stone at the corner of the temple at Chattisvar,” said the Ballal. 
“Keep these children in acradle and swing it.” 


Then she went out with some dirty clothes of her children, and cried aloud: — “ Rama! 
alas for the sin of Brahmahatti! Alo! Alo!” . 


She went tothe tank culled Padiréd Kova] and put her children’s clothes into the 
water. She was washing the clothes, bending down, and beating them on a stone, when a leaf 
of a red cocoanut tree fell on her, which Murka Baidya at Murkotti saw. 


Deyi said :— ‘“‘I cannot live! I cannot live” ! 


Then Marka Baidya of Murkotti went running to Parimale Ballil, who came himself 
running, and made her stand up. The Ballil asked her what was the matter. 


‘I cannot live! I cannot live!” said she, and was taken home, leaning on the others’ 
shoulders. 
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Deyi was carried to one Birmana Baidya. When they made Deyi sit down, she saw the 
people around her and said :—‘‘O men! I am called by the God; so bring my children!” 


She looked well at her children and wept bitterly. 
‘¢Why do you weep so bitterly ?”’ asked Parimale Ballal. 


‘‘ Ballal ! Ballal! Pour into my mouth water from a pot with ¢ulast leaves in it. I leave my 
body here and enter Kailisa,” said she. ‘‘ Hold up the fulasi plant and pour water into my 
mouth. I will leave my body here and enter Vaikuntha.”’ 


Saying this again and again, she left her body and went away to Kailasa. She went to 
Kailasa first, and then to Vaikuntha. Wood for burning was placed at the burial ground, a 
mango tree before and a jack tree behind, being cut down. Sixty bundles of sandal-wood 
were put upon Deyi, and she was burnt with oil and ghi. Then her caste-people were called 
and told to appoint a day for her funeral ceremony, The day was appointed. On the third 
day after her burning, the ashes were gathered, and on the fourteenth day the funeral cere- 
mony was performed. 


‘“‘Now, take the children to my bfdu,” said the Ballal (to his servants). 


He reared the children, supplying them with food, a méra of rice, and a piece of thick 
pachade cloth, and of mandiri, He presented them also with a white silk cloth from Bélir, a 
black silk cloth from Kaldér, and a girdle, too. He presented them with coats also. After they 
began to take their meals at the bidu of the Ballal they waxed fat. 

‘Tt is not enough for us to drink only water, we should live in the world like ornaments 
of gold,” said Kéti and Channayya. ‘It is not enough that we walk round the four sides of 
a kambula, we must live together with our caste-people. We must go to the wars. We have 
inquired at Adumafija Kétya about some playmates, and we want to persuade the peal tv 
help us in this matter.’’ 

Accordingly they induced him to help them. 

‘A letter is to be sent by a man to our uncle Siyina Baidya at Erajha,” said they. 


A letter was written to him telling him to start at once, without taking a meal or looking 
to his dress. The letter was carried to Erajha, where it was read, and when it was read, there 
was found to be written in it, that Sayina should go to the didu ina ghaliyge, Sayina went to 
the didu in a yhalige, and saluted the Ballal. He sent for the children and said :— 

‘‘ Send these boys to play as happily as they have been reared carefully up to this time.”’ 


So Sayina took them to Erajha. When he left the 5‘du, it was known to Ejjar Abbe of 
the Chavadi, and as the children were leaving the 6’du Elldr Abbe saw them. She took off 
her padumdreke girdle of silver and presented it to them. She brought a hat of parrot-colour 
for Koti Baidya, and a hat of the colour of the puda bird for Channayya. She had them 
dressed in these, and presented them by her own hand with a dagger called Rama Kengude. 

“Your food is like that of the Baidya, of Edambir ! ” said Ellar Abbe, as she blessed them. 


.  O Sayina! take the children home! Such children as these have never yet been born, nor 
will be born hereafter.” 

He took them to Erajha, and made them sit on a swinging cot hung from a rafter. 

“ We will go to play, uncle,” said the children. 


“ Ah, my children! Other children of your age cannot even crawl on the ground upon 
their bellies. The oil and the ghi on your heads are not dry yet, and the smell of birth is still 
upon you,” said their uncle to them. 


“Our mother died at our birth, and so you meee reflections on us and are too plain. Send 
us to play, or we go, uncle,”’ said they. 
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And they became quite angry, and went through the gate, and entered the house by a 
small door. They stood there, touching the walls, and holdifig the roof of the house, and 
weeping bitterly. Their uncle’s wife, Sayina Baidyati, asked them :— “ What is it, children? 
why do you cry ?” 

“f we had'our mother and father, they would have allowed us to go and play, and come 
back,”’ said they. 

So their aunt called her husband, and told him to let the children play, and to let them go. 

‘** Let them go and play, aud come back,” said she. 

Then Uncle Sayina called them, seated them on the swinging cot hung from a rafter, and 
gave them permission to go and play and come back. In this way he told them to go and play. 

‘You have told us to go and play, but you have not told us how,” said they. 

‘‘O my children, you know how to play, but you do not know the toys,” said their uncle 
‘*Go to the bank of a river, and get round and heavy stones. Goto the bushes and get some 
palle berries ; a basket full of them. Go to the thorny shrubs, and get some kantiyja berries. 
Go to the prickly shrubs for kadefjekat berries. Go to the reeds, and get some bundles of thin 
canes. Go to the bell-metal smith, and get some small bells of bell-metal. Go to the black- 
smith, and get a shield for your dagger, called Rama Kengude,” 


They got all the toys in three days, which ordinarily required about twelve days to make. 

“Toys are ready forthe play, uncle! Wego tothe play, uncle! We go to the play. 
Listen, Uncle Sayina!”’ said they. 

They put on their dresses themselves. 

“Children, go and play happily,” said Sayina Baidya. 

Then they went and asked some boys if they might join in their play. 


‘‘We do not tell heroes, who wish to come, to go away. And we do not call to any heroes 
who are going away! If you like, you may come and play! ” said the boys. 

Channayys Baidya and the boys played together, and he was beaten by the boys. 

‘“*Q boys, please lend me a palle berry and one hanizja !’’ said Channayya. “No debt is 
allowed in the play-room. No chunam is to be given even toa brother. There is no defilement 
in the refuse rice! No interest for two ¢dra,” said the boys. 

“Kéti, my brother! do you get me a palle berry and a kaniiija.” 

‘‘ Brother, will you play with a single palle and a kadenja ?” said the brother, and gave 
him a single palle and a kadeiija berry. 

In the second game Channayya defeated all the boys. 

“ Channayya, lend us a palle and a kadenja !”’ said the boys. 


Then Channayya Baidya said :— ‘* ‘There is no debt in the play-room,’ you said to me. ~ 
That is the beam you have put up and this is the rope we have placed on it,” said he. 


Channayya tied them all together and loft the play-room. 


“‘The heroes, who came to-day, must come to play to-morrow also,” said the boys. s 


Channayya threw stones, round as a ball, at them. A cry was rfised, and an outcry of 
women, too. The boys’ mother at Buddyanda’s house sent a man across to them saying : — 
“Give my boys a palle berry and a gajjiga.” 


“We will not give them even a pie found on the road; but if they come to Brajha we 
will present them with many muras,” said Kéti and Channayya. 


She would not listen to this, and made a maid-servant take the berries by violence, beating 
the boys. 
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“ O maid, though we are young to-day, we shall grow old to-morrow,” said they. ‘“O maid, 
do not raise up envy and quarrels among Billavar boys! You had better keep the berries 
carefully in a heap. Though we are young to-day, we shall grow old to-morrow. There is @ 
proverb :— ‘The body-is hurt by a Kannadi snake’s touch, and poison is increased by a 
Nagara snake’s bite.’ ” 


They went to Erajha, and then they went and sat there. 


‘What is it, children ? and how is it that dust is on your caps,’ asked their uncle. ‘“ It 
is the dust that we had at first.!° It is not gone yet,’ said the elder brother, 


“O uncle, Buddyanda’s wife took away our berries by force and beat us,” said Channayya. 
*‘ You did not listen to my advice, ” said their uncle. 


‘* As she took the berries away by force, they belong to her now; but, Uncle Siyina, 
where is that which the Ballal presented to our mother P” asked Kéti and Channayya. 

“There are two divisions of a kaméula at Hanidotti Bail,’ said Sayina. ‘“* Now you 
young children ! go to the didu,”’ said he. “ The Balla] has got his face shaved and looks 
well ; but there is hair on our faces. We will not go as we are to see such a handsome face,” 
said they. 


“ Children, take yarcholi betel-leaves from a vine on an Areca tree and mundolli from a 
vine on @ Mango tree, dress yourselves with kayert karpols cloths, put those betel-leaves into 
a thick cloth and go to the b’du,” said their uncle. 


‘‘ You had better go there, yourself, uncle, and visit the king,” said they. 
He went to the didu and saluted the Ballal, standing on lower ground. 
‘Come, Sayina, and sit down,” said the Ballail. ‘ Where are the heroes whom I bred P” 


‘<The children are not shaved yet. They say that they will not see your handsome face, 
while theirs are unshaven,” said Saéyina, 


‘‘ Do you, Sayina, get the boys shaved immediately,’’ said the Ballal. ‘ Do you get them 
shaved and get some one to shave their faces well.” 


‘‘ Who is to be barber, and where is he to shave them?” asked Sayina. 

‘ There is one Siddu Bandari, an aunt’s son, at the town of Karmin Sale in the upper 
countries on the Ghats, and there is another Pernu Bandf4ri, 2 grandmother’s son. These 
are barbers. Do you write them a letter, Sayina! and make them come here. Then I will 
supply them with what they require,” said the Ballal. 

Soon after that Siyina returned to Erajha. 

“ I want to call all my caste-people, and make them gather at my Erajha,’’ said he. 


All of them assembled at Erajha one day and wrote a letter. The letter was sent to the 
Ghats by one Bagga. 


Bagga asked them : — * On what day is the barber to come P”’ 
‘“‘To-day is Monday. Next Monday he is to come,”’ said they. 


When Bagga went to the Ghats, Parimiile Balla] sent to Sayina rice, gh’, and all the other 
articles necessary for the shaving ceremony. Some days after, 7. e.,on the next Monday, Siddu 
Bandfri, the aunt’s son, came there and saluted all his and other caste-people, who were 
collected there. 


‘‘ Who is that there ? Son Bagga! Fan the barber with a fan, and give him a green 
cocoanut leaf to sit on,” said Siyina. 


10 J, ¢., when we came into the world from our mother’s womb. 
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When the barber sat down, it was time to shave, and the children were seated for having 
rice sprinkled over them. Then the rice was sprinkled over them, and the children got up. 
Parna Bandiri sat down to shave Kéti, and Siddu Bandari to shave Channayys. Milk was 
applied to their right sides and water was applied to their left sides. 

** Where is a looking glass P” asked Kéti. 

A figure of the moon was formed in the middle of the head, and then their faces were 
shaved. Then they had to bathe in cold water to expiate the sin of touching a barber. They 
bathed, and dressed themselves. They sat on a beautiful plank. Sandal and turmeric powder 
and rose water were rubbed on them. They were adorned with gold, jewels, and flowerss 
and silk cloths, and lace. That day all their caste-people came and said : — “O children! 
there are proverbs:—‘It is not an earthen pot.’ ‘No meals with flesh.’ ‘No relation 
with a Brahman,’” 

Then the children were sprinkled and got up. They bowed down to their caste-people, 
who prepared to take their dinner there. They took their food and chewed betel-nut. 


‘“We beg leave of the Ballal to go,” said the heroes to their caste-people. 


They put on shoes and took umbrellas, and while they were running along the roots of 
trees touched by their feet were ground into powder, as if by stones, and birds’ wings were 
broken. The heroes went to the Ballal’s bidu, and saluted the Ballal, standing on lower ground. 


‘¢ Heroes ! come and sit down,” said the Ballil. 





“The business for which we came comes first; sitting comes next,” said the heroes. They 
said, ‘Rima! Raima!” and “ Brahmiti!” and presented him with what they brought. 


“Master! where is what you presented to Deyi for our sake ?” asked they. 

«“ There is a field for you, named Kalaya Kari, in which plantain trees are planted, and 
another, named Punkare, in which’ flowers are planted, and which is cultivated by one 
Buddyanda. They are in a large kambula field at Hanidotti Bail, for the cultivation of 
which you had better arrange with Buddyanda, ” said the Ballal. 


‘- We will go there. Give us permission, sir,” said the beroes. 
‘¢ Heroes ! chew betel-nut and go home happily,” said the Ballal. 


‘We will not chew betel-nut before we have ploughed four turns at least in the middle of 
the field, and before we have sown. Moreover, we will not take our food until then,”’ said they. 


‘Then take away the things which you have brought me,” said he. 


‘*We do not take back what we have given! We will have connection only with a pure 
woman! We will not make friendship with bad company! We do not put our hands into a 
chump of thistles! We do not chew again betel-nut that has been spat ont. We do not ascend 
the chdévadi, if once we have come down. We do not see again the Master’s face, when once 
we have seen 16. We shew our belly when we come, and shew our back on our return. The 
remainder is at the beginning of seven battles. We shall see it that day. At that time you 
will know as,” said Kéti‘and Channayya, 


They left there what they brought him, They went to the shop of Rama Kamma. They 
paid him two pice and brought a cocoanut to take to Buddyanda. Buddyanda saw them 
while they were atill at a distance. Assoon ashe saw them, he concealed himself behind some 
torn pieces of matting. K6éti and Channayya ascended the chdévadi at once, and called out :— 
‘‘ Buddyanda! Buddyanda!”’ 

‘No males are here! No males are here!” answered Buddyanda’s wife. ‘‘O children! 
the Ballal has gone to Parimile. He went as an arbitrator to settle an oath between an uncle 
and a nephew, and between a grand-father and a grandson in the Upper Country.” 
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Then they put the cocoanut on a bed as a present. 


“Let it go. Though Buddyanda is not here, let us see the five corners of this palace,” 
said they. When they looked into the five corners of the palace they found Buddyanda sitting 
covered over with some torn pieces of matting, hiding himself behind a hollow post. 


“ Buddyanda’s wife! What is that in the torn pieces of matting ?” asked they. 
“QO children! They are seeds of the months Suggi and Enf6l,” said she. 
‘sWhich are of Enél!” asked Kéti. 


“Which are of Suggi,” asked Channayya. “ Let us see whether they are of Suggi or of 
Enél,”’ 


He tried with his dagger if it was soft. 
“T see both of Enél and Suggi. Koti! let us go,” said Channayya. 
Then the heroes went away. 


“Who are they that put a cocoanut on my heart?” asked Buddyanda, and threw away the 
cocoanut. 


‘“‘ Buddyanda, do not doso,” said his wife, ‘It may be useful to you to eat with small 
cucumbers and withsome tender boiled padipé leaves. There are no cocoanuts on the tree 
and no tenants of the upper fields.” 


Then they took the cocoanut, broke it, and went away, eating the cocoannt. 


Then the heroes went on to Hrajha, calling the following persons :— a servant named 
Kanada Kattire, a Muggéra called [ral Kurave, and Bail Bakuda, and ordered them to cat 
the grass and the sides of the banks of their kambula, to heap some soil to be burnt, and to 
ecatter some leaves (over the field). 


‘‘ We know of a good week and day on which to begin the cultivation.. Now we want 
to plough with four yokes and to sow in a corner,” they said to each other. ‘“ We left three 
months in the middle, and began to cultivate the kambula in the month of Sdéna. In the 
month of Séna we made the servants chop leaves in pieces. We made them plough five times, 
and harrow nine times. We made them plough in such a way, that there is no difference between 
the soil and the water. Buddyanda made his servants plough his field nine times and harrow 
five times; and not even a blade of grass bent !” 


When they were passing by Hanidotti Bail, Buddyanda came up to them. 


“Where are you going, Buddyanda? My brother wants to know,” said Koti. “I am going 
to the hut of the astrologer Bira Ballya at Matti to ascertain the day for sowing the kam- 
bula,” said Buddyanda. 


“Please, wait a while. I will go to Brajha and bring a cocoanut,” said Channayya. 


He went to Erajha. He puta ladder tothe upper story, and took a cocoanut stored there, 


He took away the outer shell and folded it in his thick cloth. He gave the cocoanut to 
‘Buddyanda. ° 


“ Bauddyanda! when you ask about a day for your kaméula, you should ask about a day 
for the Billavar boys’ field,” said Channayya. 


Buddyanda, soon after the heroes left, broke the cocoanut into pieces and went off, eating 
them, to the house of Bira Ballya at Matti. When he got there and called to him, Ballaldi, 
Bira Ballya’s wife, answered the call. ‘Where is BalyAya gone, Ballaldi ?” asked he. 


“‘ Having told the people of Upper Parma] and the lower countries of the good and the 
bad, he has come back and taken a bath in both cold and warm water. He has drank rice- 
water and now sleeps quietly,’’ answered she. 


i &® _ 
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“O woman! call him,” said Buddyanda. 

She took water in a beautiful pot and awakened the Ballal, her husband. He rose and 
stood up at once. 

‘‘ Wife, why did you awake me ?” asked he, and came ont. . 

‘‘Master! Buddyanda! why did you make my wife call me ?” asked he. 

“Bira Malya (Ballya) of Matti! you must refer ta the pragna-book and tell me a day for 
sowing my kaméula,” he said. 

The astrologer brought a bench for Baddyanda to sit on. He brought sixty handfuls of 
jatakams, and thirty handfuls of granthams. He brought balls of gold and silver wires. 

And then Btra Malya of Matti ssid :—“I want to tell you a sure hour, which I shall find 
with the help of a true star, Therefore you must give me a handful of money.” 

As soon as he gave it, Balyiya said :—‘‘ Baddyanda! on Tuesday, early in the morning, let 
the bullocks and men go down to the kambula, Shall I finish this, Baddyanda ?”’ 

“Do you, Balyiiya, seek a day for the Billavars too,” said Buddyanda. 

‘For one kambula only the same day and hour is fixed, There is no separate week or 
day,” said Bira Balyiiya of Matti. 

‘“‘T go, Balyaya,” said Buddyanda; and went to his village. 

“Have you ascertained a day for the kambula ?”’ asked Channayya. 

“Tuesday is fixed for my kembula and the Tuesday following for yours,’ said 
Buddyanda. 

“ Brother Ké¢i! two weeks and two days cannot be fixed for kambula. Let us begin this 
week,” said Channayya. ‘We should call for bullocks and labourers. Let us go.” 

While Channayya was going in the uppercountry of Parimil, calling his tenants, Buddyanda 
was going about in the lower country calling his tenants. There were a few tenants who had 
four oxen in that village, but there were many tenants who had two oxen only, 

‘Tf you have separate kambulas, to whom we are to send oxen?” said the villagers to 
Buddyanda. 

“ Leave the Billavars’ kambula, you’ people, and send the oxen to my kambula!’’ said 
Baddyanda. 

But Channayya said :—“ Baddyanda has only one kambula, and we also have only one 
kambula, but there are two weeks fixed ; therefore, you people, may send him the oxen first.” 

Buddyanda and Channayya met together. 

“Take care! Channayya! Take care! Do not you plough the hambula on the same day in 
that village,” said Buddyanda. 

“What is this foolishness of Buddyanda, who is lke a pig? I shall make some one 
trample on you,” said Channayya. 

Four yoke of oxen went to the kambula of the heroes, but to Buddyanda’s kambula went 
only one yoke of oxen. The water and mud of the heroes’ kambula were mixed together, while, 
in Buddyanda’s kambula, the water became in one corner clear, while the other corner was 
being ploughed. Then a yoke of oxen, and a man, named Yellaira Kurenda, were sent by the 
heroes to Buddyanda. Though they were called by K6ti and Channayya, they sent them 
to Buddyand4’s kambula. Buddyanda beat them badly, untied the oxen and drove them away 
from the kambula, 

“They are begged oxen and the man is acooly. If you are envious of me, let us try 
together. Do not want for oxen and a man?” said Buddyanda. 
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Baddyanda ploughed and sowed his kaméula and returned to his didu. The heroes Waving 
ploughed and sown their kaméula went back to Erajha. The charitable heroes gave to each of 
those, who had ploughed with buffaloes, three sérs of rice and a leaf full of boiled rice. They gave 
to each, who had ploughed, over two sérs of rice, and a leaf full of boiled rice. They presented 
all the villagers with oil to rub on themselves. They passed through the dds of Buddyanda, 
and Buddyanda sent the villagers, who had ploughed for him, to the door of the heroes. 


‘It is your turn to-morrow to go to the kambula at Hanidotti. Our paddy field requires 
much water. The soil of it will crack, even in the moonlight. Then the dry grass can neither 
be cut with a sickle, nor be plucked by the hand. Therefore, brother, shall you go or I?” 
asked the younger brother. 


‘‘You, Channayya, are cruel! Anger and strife may happen between you and the foolish 
Buddyanda. Our caste occupation is to extract ‘dri. Do you, Channayya, attend to that 
business,” said Koti. 


Channayysa went to a forest called Sanka Maté to draw toddy from the trees. 
‘Then I shall go to Hanidotti,”’ said Koti. 


Kéti Baidya took a thick coloured cloth and sufficient seeds, and he took also a harrow, 
which had been worn by being used on a field producing sixty muras of rice. Then Buddyanda 
let in the water and filled the heroes’ fields. 


‘‘Aho, Buddyanda! there is no. water that I can see in your kaméula for even a goose to sit 
in on the mud heaps, and for a frog to sit in in the holes. But our kaméula is like the sea of 
Rama Samudram,” said Kéti Baidya. ‘‘ Although there are a thousand men and women to take 
their food at Hrajha, we have also to take our food at our Erajha. Therefore, Buddyanda 
how much can I endure? If it had been my brother that was here, the result of the ploughing 
would have reached to one and a half, while it will now be only one,” said Koti. | 


‘You praise your brother. Has he conquered the land, hunting a large tiger ? Has he 
been presented with a sér of gold rings for having killed a tiger ? Has he been covered with 


peacock’s feathers P Has he fought a battle, riding on a noseless horse? Has he put the sky 
above the earth P” said Buddyanda. 


While Koti and Buddyanda were thus disputing, Channayya heard them with his ears 


and said :—‘‘ What is this, Kéti? Buddyanda’s voiee is heard for a long distance, but yours 
only for a short distance.” 


‘* Brother ! look at Buddyanda’s kambula, and brother, look at ours!” said Koti. 


-Channayya Baidya never stopped running till he reached Erajha, got his dagger of steel, 
rubbed it over with a powder of white stones, made it sharp and came back. When he came 


back, Buddyanda was sitting on a verandah by a cocoaunt tree at Ajamafija Kétya. 
Channayya bowed down to him and said :— 


‘* I saluted a kayéri tree, growing on a hill! What do you see, brother Kéti? Let one 
of my salutations befor the god Narayana on high. Let the other one be for Bhimi Dévi, 


And let the last one be for the seventy-seven karérs of gods! Now what do you see, Kati ? 
Tie the bow with a string.” 


They cut one of the banks of Buddyanda’s kambula and let the water off. Then 
Buddyanda took a harrow and came to drive them off. 


Then said Channayya :—‘‘ What do you see, brother ?” 


They took a log out of the water and beat him, until his joints were broken. They took 
a green leaf ofa cocoanut and beat him, till his bones were broken. They took a bundle of 
small turt-mul]« thistles and beat him, till his face was wounded. They took an arrow, and 
plunged it into his breast. They took his body, holding his hands and legs, and put it north 
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and south, on a broad bank in his kambula. They tore his thick cloth, and tied his toes with 
it. They took three harrow-loads of soil and said: — 

‘‘The three harrow-loads of soil are three hundred cakes for your supper. Three harrow- 
loads of soil out of our kambula put on your heart are for sandal to rub on you.” 


Afterwards they dressed up at Padumakatté a harrow and made it like Buddyanda. 
Then they went to Buddyanda’s didu, and called : — ‘‘ Woman! Woman.” 


His wife heard the second call, and answered the third call. 
« Who is it that called,” asked she. 


Ad 


‘* No one, but we heroes!” said they. 
‘‘ Why do you children come here, who have not come up to this time? You, who have 
never spoken to me? You, who were against my husband, as if he were a Naga or a panied! P 


Who induced you to be friendly? O Rama! Rama! Brahmiti!’’ said she. 


“OQ woman! wise people of Upper Parma] and Brihmanas of the lower country 
reconciled us. With one flower and nut we have healed the ill-will between us. We have 
become friends.” 

“ If you are heroes who are not envious, you will pass by the 6’du,” said she. 

‘‘Woman! Buddyanda was tired by the morning sun, and the moisture in his throat was 
dried up. Therefore he wants you to take him milk in a small tumbler, water in a jug, and 
betel-nut on a plate,” said they. 


‘¢ T shall take them, children! You, who have never yet come, have come here! The day 
kvs come near for me to leave off wearing my nose jewel, and my keriya mani necklace. For 
your meal at the master’s house there are boiled rice in an earthen jar, curds in a basket, 
pickles in » wooden vessel, five hundred sorts of curries prepared with curds and three hundred 
kinds of curries with tamarind, and a thousand curries with cocoanut,” said she. 


‘Rama! Rama! Brahmati! Woman, hear us! We came here, having finished our meal of 
boiled rice-water. We take our meals twice a day, but not thrice,”’ said they. 


‘So let it be, children! If you will not take your dinner, there is betel-nut of your 
master’s to chew !”’ said she, ‘‘ Where is that girl? O Jaina girl, give the heroes betel-nut into 
their hand.” 

‘¢ Girl, have you experienced wisdom in the heart, pain of the back, and knowledge of the 
world ?’’ asked Channayya. When she bronght betel-nut, the younger took it in his hand. 

‘*Woman! we have taken betel-nut,” said they, and called out again:—‘‘O woman, 
where are those muras of pallé berries, the small mura of kadefija berries, and the bundle of 
canes, which were taken from us by force in our childhood ?” asked they, 

She began to think, and said:—‘‘They are upstairs by my _ bath-room, children ! 
take them !” 

The younger brother Channayya took his Rima Kengnde dagger, struck the muras with 
it and took them away. Then they passed by the border of the yard, and by a small opening 
closed with two sticks across it. 

“Woman! we have taken your betel-nut. We have put in this stick fastened here,” 
said they. 

Then the woman said :—‘ Is there any remainder, heroes ? or is it finished ?”’ 

‘“‘Tf Buddyanda is finished, you will burn yourselves, but if he remains, we shall give 
him blows,” said Kéti and Channayya. 


The children went onwards and sat by the way at Uddanda Buttu. Buddyanda’s wife 
took milk in a small tumbler and made a maid take a jag of water, and on the road to 
Handyottn Bail she saw blood fowing into a small drain. 
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‘‘Oh my maid! this must be the water that my husband spat out when chewing betel- 
nut,” said she. 

“This is not water spat out after chewing betel-nut, but blood,’ said the maids. 

When they had passed on a little, they saw a harrow! dressed up. As soon as Bud- 
dyanda’s wife saw the harrow dressed up, she began tocry out and beat her head. The 
inhabitants of Upper Parimal and Brihmanas of the lower country came ranning when they 
heard her crying out. 


‘¢You men who have come running, what do you see of my beauty ?” said Baddyanda’ g 
wife. ‘You men hold the dead body by its hands and legs, and put it south and north ona 
bank of the kambula.” 


They took it, holding the legs and hands and put it on the bank of the kambula. 
‘‘ Let a nose-jewel and a neck-jewel, too, be on the heroes’ breasts,” said she. 


‘You break them on your husband’s bosom when you are married, but why do you break 
them for our sake?” asked the heroes, 


They saw the beauty of Buddyanda’s wife, as they went to Erajha. When they reached 
Erajha, they sat on the swinging cot, and Sayina, their uncle, came to them. 


‘‘What is that stain, children, on your faces P” asked he. 

‘Tt is the stain that we had, when we were brought out from our mother’s womb,’ said 
Koti. 

‘“ Buddyanda came forward and we killed him,” said Channayya. 


* When I reared you with a handful of rice during my life time, I hoped you would burn 
me into five sérs of ashes, when I died,’’ said their uncle. 

‘Where is a present for us, uncle P” asked they. 

“OQ children! goto the Edambir Chiavadi, and get a present in addition to the former 
one, such as sallabéjd and saitdnéjd,” said Sayina. 

They went to the Balla] and said to him:—“ On the north part of your house there is a 
paddy field producing three hundred muras of rice, and sowing three sérs (of paddy). Please, 
give us that field.” 


“The produce of that field is for Government taxes. Donot ask for it! Ask for another, 
children !” said the Ballal. : 


‘‘ There is a paddy field to the south of the bidu producing five hundred muras of rice, and 
sowing five sérs of paddy. Please, give us that one,” said they. 


™~ 


“The produce of that is be used for the servants of my house. Therefore, heroes, ask 
for another present,’’ said he, 


‘In the south of the house there is a jack tree. One of its branches produces soft jack 
fraits and another branch produces hard fruits, Please, give us that tree.” 


‘‘Those are the fruits that the children of the house eat publicly. Ask for something 
else, heroes!” said he, Z 


“ There are a harrow and a pickaxe, called Riima Lachana.. Give us them,’’ said they. 


“T have dry grounds, sowing sixty muras of paddy, banks which burst, and walls which 
falldown. Therefore, I want that harrow and pickaxe,” said he. : 


“On a round verandah, called Padma Katté, at your palace, there is a red eee nia: One 


bunch produces an earthen jar full of ¢dyi, and the other shoot produces a thousand xocoanuts. 
Give as that! ”’ 


11 Always described as “ Basuriir Pannu Kotturé’’ in the text. \ 
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‘<That tree is for the cocoanuts and oil used for the people of the house. Therefore, I can- 
not give you it,” said he. 





“Let it be, if you cannot give us that tree. There are five large she-buffaloes. Please, 
give us them at least,” asked the heroes, 


“© heroes, there are four mothers in my palace. You have asked to-day for the 
she-buffaloes, and you will ask for the mothers, too, to-morrow,” said the Balla], 


‘¢ We will never set our feet in the land, where sons are married to their mothers! We 
will not drink water there,” said they, and went to a distance of four feet, 


At this time a letter from Sayina about the murder of Buddyanda was brought in through 
the small door. The Ballal read the letter, and sent a man for the heroes. 


“ A thousand of such as Buddyanda can be found hereafter, but heroes like these cannot 
be found again. I will give them my palace. I will give them my land. Let the heroes 
come back !”’ said he, and gave them a letter. 


They saw the letter, made answer and said : — “We went back from you and will never 
return again.” | 


Then they went on to the hut of Hinkiri Banar, and said : — “ Where are the one-pointed 
iron nails and the two-pointed iron instrament ? They were given to you to repair? Where 
are the handle of heruva, and the plough of banga?” 


** What is it, that the heroes say?” said Hinkiri of his wife, ‘They are not even so wise 
as to cease taking their meals at Parimfl. I will pierce their breasts with the handle of heruva, 
the plough of banga, the one-pointed nail and the two-pointed tapering instrument.” 


“Brother, does the plough come on the heart, when it passes over the fields? He isa 
wise man. I shall ask him again and return. Brother, do you go on,” said Channayya. 


Channayya made him go three times round his hut, and pierced his breast with the dagger, - 
and the men and women made an outcry. The neighbours came ranning up, and asked : — 
“What is the outcry about? ” 


“The blacksmith tried an impossible work, when a spark of fire flew out and the hut 
was burnt,” said the younger brother. 


They went on further, and then to one Balu, the washerman. They called out to the 
washerman and said :— “ We have given you dirty clothes; have yon washed and returned 
them ?”’ 


“No,” said Balu the washerman. 


They speared Balu the washerman, and went on farther, and came to one Sankt, the oil- 
maker. 


‘Where is Sanku the oil-maker? We have given him a kalasé of oil-seeds, Where ig 
one-fourth of the mund of oil?” asked they. 


‘‘T do not know, heroes! you have given and I have taken it,’’ said he. 
They speared Sanku the oil-maker, and went on to one Abbu, the potter. 


‘We have given youa kulasé of paddy, where are small and large earthen vessels ? ” 
asked they. 


He shewed them a broken pot and told them to take it away. They stabbed Abbu the 
potter with their dagger. 


‘So have we killed Abbu. Now let us go to the toll gate !” said they. 


Déré, the toll-taker, saw them from a distance, and came down from his verandah and 
ran away, but they waited for Déré, till his return, They saw him coming from a distance, 
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aa started onwards, and said : — “ Who is that going along ? Is he a Sambhég? A son of a 
Jaina Sétti? Is he a Baraga, the son of a Bant ?” 


‘** No matter who you are, you must pay the daily toll at Bice verandah,” said Déré. 


‘* Why do you ask toll, Déré? Have we loads on our heads, Déré? Have we loads on our 
backs, Dér€? Do men or women follow us, Déré?’’ asked they. 


“ The toll is for your dagger of steel, which you have on,” said Déré. 


“ No one has ever taken toll from us in the whole world up to this day, not even from the 
creation of the sun and the moon,” said they. 


“Brother! Déré has good sense. I will ask him the remaining questions and follow you,” 
said Channayya. 


Then he stabbed Déré in the breast. Déré vomited blood and white rice. Then Channayya 
put three coins on- his breast and said : — ‘‘ Take toll from every body going along the road.”’ 


They went toa shed for water, and asked the Brahmana: — “ Holy one, have you pure 
water P”’ 


“T have water, but I have only three cups in my house. One is used for giving water 
in the hot season to kings and great people, and a second one is for Brahmanas. But, children ! 
there is a small spout of bell-metal. Shall I pour water out of it P”’ said he. 7 


“Wedo not drink water froma spout, in which people of twelve religions and one 
hundred castes have drunk,” said they. 


Kéti held out his dagger’s point, on which the Brihmana poured water, and drank water 
through the handle. 


“Oh! Brother, you have drunk water and rested. Howcan I drink water ?”’ asked 
Channayya. 


The Braihmana gazed at Channayya’s face, and when he saw the red eyes, the brown hair 
on his face, the mustaches bent like a horn, and his breast, tho Brahmana was attacked by a 
devil that can never be routed. His hands were drawn back of themselves as if he were 
pouring out water, and then the water went suddenly up to his head and he became senseless. 
Then Kéti asked of the people: — “Is this water put here by yourselves or by the permission 
of the king P” 


The younger brother knew what to do. He stood up at once and began dragging 
away the Brihmaana. 


Then Kéti said : — “Do not go, brother! Donotgo. If you think two ways of the 
Brahmana,: you will become a sinner that has killed a red cow at Kasi. If you do not heed my 
advice and go any further, you will become as a sinner that has killed me, If you disregard 
this advice, you will have committed seventy-seven karors of sins.” Channayya was not the 
brother to disregard K6ti’s advice. 


‘‘O Brother ! I will give you an oracle. If itis useless, treat it as useless; and if it is 
good, treat it as good,” said the Brahmana, 


He brought sixty handfals of jatakamsand thirty handfulsof granthams. He brought golden 
balls and wires of silver, and put them on a plank of white kadréli, and he also shed tears. 


“Do not try on any injustice: tell the truth now, putting down a handful of the balls,” 
said Channayya. 


‘‘ At Nelli and at Savaland&dka enemies with swords are waiting both on the trees and 
onthe ground. A little further on a berry with a white stone will fall on Channayya’s hat, and 
if you go on further, you will seea woman named Kantakke, who is selling Areca-nut,’’ said 
the astrologer. ‘‘O Channayya and Kéti, let me fold up the wires.” 
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“ Do you, Brahmana, perform piija to your tables, and we now pay your charges,” said 
the brothers, and gave him nine pagodas. ‘‘ Do you, Brahmana, think to yourself that these 
nine pagodas are equal to nine lékhs of rupees !” 


Then they proceeded further and saw Kantakke selling Areca-nuts. 
‘O mother Kantakke! put the basket of nuts aside !’’ said they. 


‘‘Do you remember the Edambir Baidyas, who give rice at interest, and money at 
interest ?’’ said they. 


They went on, At Savalandidka a berry with a white stone fell into Channayya’s hat, and 
so he made five hundred berries fall down with the point of his dagger, and with the handle 
of it three hundred more. They appeared like diamond flies at Nelli and Savalandidka,!3 
When the people at Nelli and Savalandidka asked about this wonder and enchantment, 
they saw the brave heroes. Some of them ran away as soon as they saw them, and ran up 
hills, and he who could not run bit the grass, 


“Ts not he, who has flown away, a bird? Let him be an army! Now letusgo on further,” 


said they. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
(Continued from p. 132.) 


Clothes. — Cloth and clothes, the guardians against cold, ward off spirit-attacks. So, 
according to the Rds Méld, a dark cloth is an amulet against the evil eye.5?, A Hindu mother 
with a young child, passing a haunted place, draws her robe over the child. At the time of 
teaching the Chitpivan boy the sacred Gdyatrt, or Sun-hymn, his hands are tied in a cloth and 
covered by his father’s hand, and both the father and the boy are covered with a cloth.® Similarly, 
in one part of the wedding service, the Chitpavan bride has her head covered with a piece of 
broad-cloth.6® Gujarat Srivaks draw acloth over the cocking place and drinking vessels.® 
Gujarit Musalmins believe that black indigo, cloth and black cetton threads keep off spirits.®! 
Gujarat Hindus, when settling a bargain, put their hands under a mantle.2 The Dekhan 
Rimégis tie the ends of the bride and bridegroom’s robes to a cloth, which four men of the 
family hold over them. Among the Uchlias, or pick-pockets, of Poona, when a girl comes of 
age, five half cocoanuts, five dry dates, turmeric roots, betel-nuts and rice and a bodice-cloth 
are put in her lap.4 Ata Dekbhan Kanbi’s death, before the body is taken out of the house, the 
chief mourner is given a piece of cloth to tie round his chest, and, at the wedding of an 
Ahmednagar Kéli, pieces of bodice-cloth are put on stick ends, instead of flags, and they are 
held round the bridegroom.®* The Jingars of Poona, on the fifth day after a birth, roll the 
child from head to foot in cloth, and lay it onthe ground.6? The dead Dhruva Prabhu of 
Poona is laid on a white woollen cloth.©@ Among the Dekhan Patané Prabhus, at their thread- 
girding, the boy is rolled in a sheet, lifted by his mother’s uncle, and taken into the porch. 
When the gurd, or religious teacher, of the Dekhan Mhars, initiates a child, he covers himself 
and the child with a blanket or a cloth, or a curtain is held between him and the rest of the 
people.70 The Kéragar women of South Kaipara continue to wear the leaf-aprons they used to 
Se DiRT Na) en eS ea ie tae nk ae ee ne ee eee aerate eee er. 

12 By berries are here intended men. 


8? Balfour's Encyclopedia, Vol. V. p. 20. 58 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 118. 
8 Op, cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 128. 6? Information from Mr. Bhimbhai. 

61 Information from Mr. Fazal Lutfullah. 62 Fryer, p. 112. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 417. Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 478. 

Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 308, 66 Op, cit. Vol. XVII. p. 204. 

7 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 341. 6 K, Raghunath’s Pdtdne Prabhus, 


69 Op, cit, 70 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 441. 
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wear when they had no other clothing.”1 The Dhiérs of Poona pat a face-cloth on tht dead.” 
The Belgaum Kémttis, at their weddings, stretch a three-cornered cloth in front of the boy’s 
house, and at a rich Mudliar’s funeral a cloth is spread for the procession to walk on.’§ 
When a high-caste Dhirwar girl comes of age, a washerman iscalled. He folds a cloth, 
draws coloured lines on it, spreads it in the makhar, or wooden frame, and the girl is made to 
sit on it.” The Bijipur Brahmans, when a child is being named, apparently to keep 





spirits off the mother as that would affect the child, set her standing on a wooden stool with 


a cap on her head and with shoes on.” A cloth isheld between the bride and bridegroom in the 
Bijapur Ghisidi’s wedding procession.”© In Bijapur Silvant and Holiyachibalki Liigiyats 
cover their water-pots with a cloth.77, Among the Marftha Gavandis of Shélipur, the chief 
mourner ties a piece of cloth across his shoulder and chest.” Whena Kanara Havig Brahman 
teaches a son the Gayatri, or Sun-hymn, he covers himself and the boy with acloth.” Among 
the Roman Catholics of Kanara, at their Baptism, the priest draws the end of hisstole over the 
child’s face, when he takes it into the church.2° Whena Beni-Isri’ll babe is being circumcised, 
his father sits, praying, covered with a veil,®! 


Among the Bengal Kharwirs women dance doubly veiled.6? In the Brahman marriage, 
in Bengal, Brihaspati, or the gods’ teacher, is called on to guard children till they wear 
clothes. In Bengal, when a buffalo is sacrificed to Durga, a cloth is laid on its back.™ 
Gloves used to be worn by Pirst women in their monthly sickuess,®°5 and most Parst women 
cover their hair with a piece of cloth.°6 Musalman women in Turkistan wear thick, dark, 
horse-hair veils.” 


A Burman, when attacked with cholera has a cloth thrown over his face.®* In China, strips 
of cloth and paper are used to drive away spirits,®? and a strip of white or yellow cloth is 
sometimes hung at the end of streets to keep off spirits.°° Before 1868, the Japanese 
emperor used never to leave his palace or be seen. If he walked, as he rarely did, cloths 
were spread to keep him from touching the earth.®! The Shinto god at Mishima is a pole 
with bits of paper or rags fastened to it.23 Across the archway of the Shinto temple of 
Ise, in Japan, a simple white cloth or curtain hangs.® 


The Nicobar people keep off spirits by putting up a screen made of pieces of cloth, which 
hides from their baneful sight the place where the houses stand.“ The Papuan mother 
covers her child with leaves when any stranger looks at it.°° The emperor of Uganda, in East 
Africa, has crimson and white standards.°® The disease spirit in Central Africa is put into a 
rag and carried to some tree, and there laid by nailing it into the tree-stem."” Rag-trees 
are no specialty of Central Africa, They are common in India, Persia, Ethiopia, America, and 
Western Europe.* 


In Russia, to get rid of an ague, make a rag doll, whisper words into it, and throw 
it somewhere where it will be noticed. Whoever picks up the rag will pick up the ague.® 








71 Walhouse in Jour, Anthrop. Inst. Vol. V. p. 478. [So do Andamanese when clothed in petticoats by Euro- 
peans, — Ep.] 


72 Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 435. 78 Op. cit. Vol, XXI. p. 98. 7 Op, cit. Vol. XXIL p. 189. 
7 Op, ctt. Vol. XXIII. p. 84. 76 Op. cit, Vol. XXIII. p. 192. 

7 Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 221, 78 Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 93. 

79 Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 124. 8 Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 388. 

81 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 528. 82 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 190, 

83 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 218. ® Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. I. p. 117. 

%5 Ravaet, 22nd August 1478, 86 From MS. notes. 

87 Schuyler’s Turkistin, Vol. I. p. 124, 88 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. II. p. 110, 

89 Gray’s China, Vol. IT, p. 32. %® Op. cit. Wol. II. p. $2. 

91 Reed’s Japan, Vol. IT. p. $01. 92 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 801. 

38 Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 247. % Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 189. 

% Karl’s Papuans, p. 49. % Stanley’s Dark Continent, Vol. I. p. 391. 

97 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 148. % Tylor’s Primitive eee Vol. II. p. 150. a 


99 Mrs, Romanoff’s Rites and Custome of the Greco-Russian Church, p. 228. 
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The Russian babe’s cradle is hung round with a curtain of dark print or silk, apparently to 
keep off the evileye. Formerly nurses were more afraid of the evil eye, and used to draw the 
curtain close round the babe. The Communion cloth is sacred in Russia. Laymen and the 
lowest order of the clergy may not touch it. No church can be consecrated without its cloth.! 
Formerly, at a Swedish wedding, the bride and bridegroom sat under a canopy.? The Russian 
Czar goes to be crowned under a canopy of eagles, cloth of gold and ostrich feathers In the . 
Russian Church a curtain or veil is drawn between the body of the church and the altar.4 At 
the mysteries of the Cabiri candidates were given a girdle, which they wore like an apron, as an 
amulet to keep off danger.’ The mason wears a white leather apron; the Persians in the 
mysteries of Mithra, and also the Jewish priest, wore an apron coloured blue, purple, and 
scarlet.6 The Germans put a right shirt sleeve, or a left stocking, in a cradle of an unbaptised 
babe to keep off Nickert ;’ and it is a German belief that, if you find a treasure, you should either 
throw bread over it, or a piece of clothing that has been worn next the skin. In Germany, 
there was a belief that if a shirt is spun and stitched by a maiden who bas kept silence for 
seven years, it not only undoes charms, but makes the wearer spell-proof and victorious.® 
Dreams are driven away by wearing a nightcap, because dreams are caused by the cold driving 
the blood to the brain.!° Saint Teresa of Spain (1540) was presented by the Virgin with 
an invisible cope, which guarded her from sin.!' The guardian virtue of cloth seems to be 
the origin of the Scotch and French belief, that the child born with a caul (a veil or holy hood) 
will be lucky.!2 Compare the Roman Catholic scapulaire ‘“‘two bits of cloth, an inch and a half 
square, which they join at the corners with tapes, throw them over their heads, and make one 
end lie on the breast and the other on the back,”!5 On State occasions, a silk canopy is carried 
over the Pope.!4 From a time of which no memory remains, a canopy of cloth of gold or 
purple silk, with a gilt bell at each corner, has been carried over the king and queen of England 
on the coronation day.!5 After the king of England is anointed on the chest, between the 
shoulders, and on the arms, palms and head, he is arrayed in his robes, a cap is put on his head 
and gloves on his hands,!6 After being anointed, Richard I. had his head covered with a linen 
cloth.!?7 Cloth gives power Over spirits, Compare the invisible coat and Prospero’s magic 
garment. The Anglo-Saxons held a care-cloth over the bride and bridegroom.!® Cloth, 
like other scsrers, is also either a spirit-prison or a spirit-home. This explains the invi- 
sible-making coat of Middle Age legends and Prospero’s magic garment,!® the hiding and other 
magical properties being due to the dwelling in the cloth of some charmed spirit. So the sense of 
the practice in North-West Scotland and elsewhere of covering bashes near holy wells with pieces 
of cloth nailed on by patients®® is that the disease-spirit is prisoned by the guardian spirit of 
the well, The English sovereign on the day of coronation walks on cloth from the door of 
Westminster Hall to the Abbey. If clothes are offered to a Brownie or working spirit, or to 
a Devonshire Pixie, they fly away.2!_ On St. Agnes’s Eve, North England girls lay their stock- 
ings and garters cross-wise.™ A cure for boils is to lay the poultice-cloth in a coffin with a 
dead body.3 In England, it was believed that to lay part of the father’s clothes over a girl's 
body and a petticoat over a boy, was to ensure them favour with the opposite sex.4 Soa 
girl’s spell for procuring a sight of her future husband, is to wash her sash and lay it ona 
chair, to roll the left garter round the right stocking, or to lay a pair of garters across at the 


10 Op, cit. p. 59. 1 Op. cit. p. 51. 2 Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 720. 
3 Jones’ Crowns, p. 385. 4 Mrs. Romanoff’s Rites and Customs of the Graco- Russian Church, p. 84. 
5 Mackey’s Freemasonry, p. 45. 8 Op. cit. p. 22. 
* Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 14. 8 Grimm’s Teuto, Myth. Vol. III. p. 971. 
9 Op. cit. pp. 1098, 1099. 10 St. James’ Budget, 28th December 1883. 
1! Quar. Rev. October 1883, p. 418. 13 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 22. 
13 Hame, Vol. II. p. 415. 1¢ Chambers’s Book of Days, Vol. I. p. 427. 
18 Jones’ Crowns, p. 115. 16 Op. cit. pp. 290, 291. 17 Op, cit. p. 195. 
18 The Tempest, Act I. Scene 2. 19 Jones’ Crowns, p. 118. 2% Mitchell's Highland Superstitions, p. 5. 
31 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 195. 32 Henderson’s Folk- Lore, p. 249. 
33 Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 171. % Thorpe’s Mythology, Vol. IL. p. 109. 
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foot of the bed. In Durham, a garter tied round the left leg below the knee cures cramp.”° In 
England, the newly-christened child continued to wear the christening cap till the morning 
after the christening.?’ 


Colours. — Spirits seem to hold in special dread the three colours, yellow, red and black, 
and perhaps white. 


Yellow. — For six days before the wedding tbe Indian Musalmian bride wears old tattered 
yellow clothes. The admitted object of the practice is to drive away the spirits or jinns that 
hover round the bride and bridegroom. So when a wife prepares to meet a long absent 
husband she dresses in yellow from head to foot. A North-Indian Hindi song runs: ‘Her 
husband returns at eve, the fair one makes ready to meet him with yellow saffron on her 
brow, with a golden ring in her nose, with a garland of yellow gold hung round her neck, 
Golden, too, is her vestment and yellow sandal shines on her body. Ripe yellow pén she 
chews. The-dear one makes herself yellow to meet her lord.’’2® Among Gujarat Musalmans 
the marriage turmeric-rubbing, pithi-lagénd, is confessedly with the object of keeping 
off evil spirits, with whose presence the wedding-day air is so heavy-laden as to give 
rise to the proverb: — “Shadi kd wakht bada bhdrt wakht hat. The time of marriage is 
a very heavy time.” To silence any possible grumble of the bride:—‘“Of what use is 
this yellow-paste rubbing,” the elders are primed with stories :—‘‘ Khuda Bakhsh, the Paidhént 
weaver, had his wedding-day close at hand. Hira his bride was at her house. The pithi, or 
turmeric paste, was ready. The time of rubbing it on had come. The bride missed her nose- 
ring. She was allowed by mistake to go herself to fetch it. She found the ring and came 
back. When the rubbing on of the paste began, almost at the very sight of the paste, she fell 
jnto convulsions. For two or three days the fits came back af intervals. Her mother heard 
of a good exorcist and took Hiri to see him. The power of the exorcist forced the spirit in 
the girl to speak. ‘Iam the spirit of a Sidf,’ he said. ‘Iam agnomehalfaspanhigh. I saw 
this girl when she went for the nose-ring. I liked her. I noticed neither yellow clothes nor 
ycllow paste to keep me off. I took possession of her.’ »» « Yes,” says another of the elder ladies, 
‘and Miriam Hasan of Mahim, with her new ideas, was looking about her just before the paste 
was put on. She fell ina fit. She had looked into the tamarind tree in front of the house 
and the jinn who lived in the tamarind tree had seen her looking and took possession of her. 
It was long before they could get the jinn to confess and leave her . . . .” During the 
spirit-laden days of Dasara or Diwalf no careful Musalmdn mother lets a child out of doors 
without a yellow lemon in his pocket. A Bombay inspector, a Sfrat Musalman, going his 
rounds after dark on Diwali eve, felt something bob against hia legs. He tried with his hand 
and found thatthe dear house-mother had dropped a lemon into each tail-pocket. Most Hindus 
of Western India make yellow the bodies of the bride and bridegroom by rubbing them with 
turmeric. Among most high-class Hindus the bride’s cloth, or vadhuvastra, is always yellow, 
and the kankans, or marriage wristlets, tied round the wrists of the bride and bridegroom have 
generally inside of them a piece of turmeric root and a betel-nut. Before a thread-girding, 
the Brihman boy is rubbed with yellow, and among several classes, when a girl comes of age, 
she is covered with yellow clothes, or is rubbed with turmeric. That it is the yellow colour, 
not the turmeric, that is v.lned, is shewn by the fact that several classes use yellow carth 
instead of turmeric. The Vaishnava use of yellow earth, known as gopi-chandan, or milk-maid’s 
sandalwood, seems based on the belief that yellow scares spirits. That this is not because yellow 
is a festive colour, is proved by the practice of marking the face and chest of the dead with lines 
of yellow. The explanation that the object is to drive away spirits is supported by the belief 
among some Hindus that spirits fear yellow. When they re-thatch their houses at the begin, 
ning of the rains, the Marathi Hindus of the Kéikan give the thatcher a bundle of cloth, in which 
are tied turmeric, marking nuts, an iron nail, and rice, to lay on the roof peak or ridge, that the 


28 Henderson’s Folk- Lore, pp. 101, 103, 26 Op. cit. p. 155, 
37 Op, cit. p. 15, 28 Information from Mr. Fazl Lutfullah, 
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lightning may see them and fice. In the Kénkan, some Hindu mothers in child-bed tie a 
piece of turmeric round their neck to keep off evil spirits, and continue to wear it for a year.29 
Ata Dekban Kunbi’s wedding yellow lines are drawn on the cloth, which is held between the 
boy and the girl,°9 and at a Dekhan Rimédséi's wedding yellow rice is thrown over the bride and 
bridegroom.*! Kanara Lingayats tie turmeric roots round the wrists of the bride and 
bridegroom.*2. In Shélapur, Komti women, rub their faces with turmeric powder.®3 In 
Kanara, Havig Brahman women, when in full dress, colour with turmeric paste the parts 
of the body which remain uncovered.** In the Karnitak, among the Midhava Brahmans, before 
marriage and thread-girding, the chief relations are rubbed with turmeric and bathed in 
warm water.55 The Khonds gird their head-man with a necklace of yellow thread,’¢ and they 
bind a yellow thread round the bride and bridegroom’s necks and sprinkle their faces with 
turmeric.3? The Hos and Mundas of South-West Bengal anoint the dead with oil and tur- 
meric.38 The Gonds tie a yellow thread round the wrist of the bride and bridegroom.5® On 
the fifth day after a birth the Gonds call women and rub them with tarmeric.4o The Hindu 
sannydsi wears yellow clothes.4! Among fire- worshipping Persians a yellow dog with four eye-like 
spots, or a white dog with yellow ears drives off the pollution spirit.42 The Persians held gold 
to be the purest metal; one washing cleaned a gold dish, a silver dish wanted six.48 Burman 
women, and some Burman nien, rub a sweet straw-coloured powder on their. cheeks.44 Among 
the Malays, no one but the king may wear yellow.*© The road along which the emperor of China 
passes in bridal procession is covered with yellow cloths.¢ The Lima of Thibet wears a long 
yellowish robe.47 At the spring-ploughing festival in China, a husbandman wearing a yellow coat 
goes before the plough.“® In China, when a person is sick with headache or fever, the enchanter 
writes with a red pencil on a yellow paper, burns the paper and gives the ashes to the sick man 
to drink.49 Ata Buddhist funeral ia Japan, women in mourning wear ‘yellow clothes. Inthe 
Fiji Islands, vermilion and turmeric are rubbed on the faces aud bosoms of wives, who are killed 
to accompany their dead husbands,.5! The people of Melville Island daub themselves with 
yellow.52 The Wagogos of East Africa wear yellow wristlets of guat skin to Keep off spirits.53 
The Mexicans stained the successful warrior yellow, and at Mexican festivals the people painted 
their faces yellow.°5 Greek virgins, at the fifth yearly sacrifice to Diana, wore yellow gowns, 
though, with this exception, to wear any coloured dress at a festival was against the law.56 In 
Greece pills made of yellow silk and live spiders are believed to cure ague.5? The pedestal of 
the Guardian of Ulster in Ireland was a golden yellow stone.@ In Middle Age England gold 
rings were worn to cure patients suffering from the attacks of evil spirits.°° 


Red. — On almost all great Hindu occasions red or vermilion, kunku, is used along with 
yellow turmeric, Hindu women, whose husbands are alive, mark their brows with red powder. 
In Thana, when a high-class Hindu woman goes to visit a neighbour, at the elose of her visit 
her brow is marked with red. In the Dekhan, the Chitpavan bridegroom’s face is marked 
with black and red.6! The Poona Uchlifs, in preparing the 01] for the ordeal caldron, paint 
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red and yellow both the oil-mill and the bullock that works it.62 Dekhan Ramééts rub the 
bridegroom’s foot with red powder,® and Gujarat Muhammadans, when the bride enters her 
husband’s house for the first time, killa goat, and mark the soles of the bride’s feet with its blood, 
In Poona, at a wedding dinner, the place for each guest is marked with lines of red powder.® 
At a Dekhan Kunbi’s wedding, when the boy is seated outside of the girl’s house, Brahmans 
draw red lines on the walls.6 Some Dekhan Kunbis paint gaudy pictures and stripes of 
colour on their houses to keep off the evil eye.6? The dome of the Tarkéswar temple at 
Nasik is coloured red and white.°®? The Komtis of Shélipur, on the fifth day after a birth, wash 
the cot, and paint it with red and white lines. In the Karnftak, all clothes given away as 
presents are rubbed with red powder. Some Belgaum Brahmans have their houses painted 
with alternate stripes of white and red.’° In Nagar, the pile of pots at the corners of the square, 
in which Gujarat Brahmans are married, are striped red and white.?1 The Bedars, or Biadars, of 
Dhirwir smear their bodies with red, white and yellow earth.” The Gavandis of Bijapur throw 
red-coloured rice over the bride and bridegroom.’3 The Beni-Isra’ils of Western India redden 
the bridegroom’s hands and feet with henna.” At Malér marriages the bridegroom marks the 
bride’s brow with red.”5> Among the Gonds, at the Pdli festival, the bullocks and drivers are 
covered with red,’6 and this reddening is part of the Pla festival in many parts of Western India. 
On the sixth day after a birth the Gonds mark the ground with vermilion.”? Red powder is 
perpetually thrown at Gond weddings.”® In Bengal, as in Bombay and other parts of India, on the 
Phalgun fallmoon,” the Hindus drench each other with red water.8¢ The village stones, or 
karnkalla, of Mysore, are painted in vertical lines red and white.8! The Ganapatiis, a sect of 
Hindus, mark their brows with red minium.*3 Formerly in Burma, no one but the king could 
use vermilion. Similarly, when a Burman prince was executed, he was tied in a red velvet bag 
and drowned in a river.84 Red cloth is used at Chinese weddings.®° Children in China, at the 
festival of Middle Heaven, have their foreheads and navels marked with vermilion to keep off evil 
spirits. In the Andaman Islands, upla, or red oxide of iron, mixed with the fat of pigs or 
turtles, is applied to the body as an ornament or to cure disease.87 Some tribes in North 
Australia cover themselves with red earth.2® The Melville islanders, when in mourning, paint 
their bodies red or white.°® Hottentot women mark sacred stones and cairns with red ochre.°0 
In Madagascar, Hova women stain their nails red.®2* The Gallas of East Africa anoint 
themselves with oil and red ochre. The Bongos of the White Nile apply red ochre to 
wounds as reducent and antiseptic.°° Red and yellow are the great colours at the 
Dahomey court. In South Africa, the chief’s wife covers herself with oi) and red ochre.% 
Dr. Livingstone noticed in South Africa an idol with marks of red ochre and 
white pipe clay.°6 Some tribes in South Africa smear themselves with fat and ochre 
to keep out the influence of the san by day and of cold by night.°?7 The Muhammadan 
women of North-West Africa stain their hands and feet red with henna.°? The Dakotas of 
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America paint the dead with vermilion or red earth.” Mexican warriors smeared their bodies 
with bright paint.!© Greek girls had their toe and finger nails rose-tipped to keep spirits 
from coming in.! 


Black. — Spirits feat black, particularly lamp-black. Hindu women commonly use 
lamp-black to anoint their eyes and lamp-black is sometimes applied to cure itch. Whena 
Hindu woman takes a young child out of doors, she marks its cheeks with lamp-black to 
keep off the Evil Eye. The Vaishnava marks his brow with an up-and-down line of lamp-black, 
or angdr, as & guard against spirits. The black marks in tattooing are admitted by Gujarat 
Bhils to have the power of scaring spirits, and it seems to be its power of marking black that 
gives its holiness to the marking-nut. The special value of jet as an ornament seems to have 
been due to its power over spirits. The use of jet and of other forms of black clothing and 
ornament in mourning was apparently because black was able to shield the wearer from 
spirits. So also, perhaps, the Buddhists, Jains and Vaishnavas colour their gods black. The 
Sravak bridegroom in Gujarat wears a black silk-thread round his right ankle. In Gujarat 
Muhammadan women, before taking a child ont, mark its feet, cheeks and palms with black 
to keep off evil spirits, and to ward off the Evil Eye they puta bit of charcoal into milk.5 
The Poona Halalkhérs, as a part of the wedding ceremony, blacken the bride and bridegroom’s 
teeth.6 Hindu lying-in women in the Dekhan sometimes rub their teeth with black 
dentifrice. Black thread and black nuts are hung round a Dekhan Kunbi child’s neck, to 
help it to hold up its head.? Among the Ahmednagar Kolis, to keep off the Evil Eyes 
the child’s eyes are marked with soot.2 In Dharwar, Litgayat women blacken their 
teeth. The Vaishnava sect-mark for men is an up-and-down black mark with a_ red 
water-like circle of turmeric and cement. Kanarese women blacken their teeth with > 
antimony.!0 Among Bijapor Brahmans, on the fourth day after a marriage, when the bride 
and bridegroom are making ready to go to the boy’s house, the girl’s mother goes to the 
house-shrine, and, holding a tray with a burning lamp over her head, walks five times round 
the marriage gusrdian. As she walks, her brother holds a sword above the flame. When the 
fifth turn is ended, the soot is scraped off the sword blade, and it is spotted over the boy’s and 
girl’s faces,!1 The Bijapur Liigayat Kumbhars mark the bride and bridegroom’s brows with soot 
to keep off the evil eye.!2 _Karnatak Brahmaus, in thread-girding, blacken the boy’s eye-lids,'® and 
among Karnatak Muhammadans, when a man is attacked with severe fever, a black cloth, black 
grain, and a black hen are waved round the man and taken ont toariver side. The black 
hen is possessed by the fever-spirit, and is allowed to go into the jungle. Araband Persian women 
make a black circle round the eye.!4 According to the ancient Persians of the Sipasian faith, 
Saturn was a black stone, his temple was black, and his ministrants negroes, who were clad 
in blue.!5 Women in Central Asia used to blacken their teeth.16 In Burma, at the fish festival, 
some boys walk with their faces chalked, and others with their faces sooted.” Japanese girls 
at marriage blacken their teeth.!8 Women in the Philippine Islands blacken their teeth.’ 
The Motus of New Guinea, when in mourning, blacken their whole body. In Central Africas 
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after the wife’s death, the husband for two and half years wears a thick daub of charcoal paste 
over his face; widows wear a blackened band of dry banyan leaf round the forehead. 
Lamp-black and oil are applied to their eyes by Msuahili women in Kast Africa. 
Among the Colerado North American Indians mourners cover their faces with black paint.% 
In Mediseval Europe, black oxen and black cows were specially valued as sacrificial animals. 
Russian women wear black in mourning.» The Germans put black cummin seed in a babe’s 
cradle before its christening to keep off evil spirits.2° Sir W. Scott found beads of coral 
with hones and ashes in a burial urn in a cairn at Liddesdale in Scotland.2” In Scotland 
a thread of black wool with nine knots cures a sprain.#2 When a death happens ina Devon- 
shire house, some crape or other black stuff is tied to the hive, or the bees die. The 
practice has its root in the belief that the dead will come back and will go into the bees, unless 
he be scared by black. So it was held that to find treasure, that is, to scare the fiends which 
guard and hide the treasure, the seeker should use a black he-goat and a black hen.3° 


White. — White is the ghostly colour, and whitewash is much used in the worship of the 
rural and early gods. Siva, the lord of spirits, is white! The Lingayats smear the brow with 
white ashes.22. To keep the Evil Eye from blighting a crop, the Dekhan Kunbi sets in his field a 
white pot at the end of a pole.33) Among most Brahmanic Hindus the wedding dress is white. 
According to Dr. Buchanan the people of North Kanara wash their houses with a white clay 
called jaydi manu, that is, earth from Mount Jaydi, which they mix with the ashes of muddi bark.34 
Some Karnitak Brihmans, in the thread-girding ceremony, cover with chalk the outside of a 
copper vessel, into which they entice the boy’s special guardian.25 The Burmese king 
has a white throne, a white umbrella, and a white elephant.36¢ In China, at a Buddhist priest’s 
funeral, all present wear white waist-bands.9’? On her coronation day, Queen Ranavalona I. 
of Madagascar had her brow marked with white clay.3° The people in the outlying parts 
of Nubia, when they suddenly saw Burkhardt, said: + “Save us from the devil.”3® White 
horses and snow-white pigs were considered inviolable in Mediseval Europe.4° The Russian babe, 
after baptism, is clad in white.44 In theearly Christian Church in Ireland and Scotland, white 
was the baptism colour.42 Pennant (1800) in his Tour through South Wales, p. 28, noticing 
the whitening of the houses, says :—‘‘ This custom, which we observed to be so universally 
followed from the time we entered Glamorganshire, made me curious enough to inquire into its 
origin. It was entirely due to superstition, the good people thinking that by means of this 
general whitening they shut the door of their houses against the devil.” In England, at the 
funerals of unmarried persons of both sexes, as well as of infants, the scarves, hat-bands and 
gloves given as mourning used to be white.“@ White is an unlucky colour for English kings, 
Charles the First was crowned in white.4®° In ancient times, in England, people used 
to raise the devil by making a white circle with chalk, setting an old hat in the centre of the 
circle, and repeating the Lord’s Prayer.*® 


Comb. — Among high-class Hindus in Bombay, when a girl comes of age, her lap is filled 
with fruit, rice, betel-nuts and leaves, anda comb.4? Among the Beni-Isri’il coming of age and 
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pregnancy rites, the first rite is to comb the girl’s hair.“ The Sinhalese wear a comb in 
their hair, The Papuans of North Guinea wear a bamboo comb in their hair with a cloth 
hanging from the points of the comb likea flag.4® The comb was considered a sacred emblem 
in pre-Christian times, and was often used in divination. In Christian days it preserved so 
much of its sanctity that we find a comb mentioned among the appliances needed at a solemn 
High Mass, especially when sung by a Bishop. Some sacred combs were of ivory, some were 
plain, some were adorned with elaborate carving, even gemmed with precious stones. A list of 
sacred combs is given by Dr. Rock as having belonged to St. Cuthbert, St. Neot, St. Dunstan 
and other Saints. Various combs were long preserved at Durham, Canterbury, Glastonbury 
and other holy minsters. At Thetford, in the church of St. Sepulchre, may still be seen the 
comb of St. Thomas, the martyr of Canterbury, and at Durham the comb that was found inside 
St. Cuthbert’s coffin. 


Coral. — In Gujarat, a coral ring is worn to keep off the evil influence of the sun. The 
Poona Vaidus, an early tribe of wild doctors, wear coral necklaces.5! Pravdl bhasma, or coral 
ashes, isa Hindu medicine52 The Lepchas of Darjeeling wear a profusion of mock coral and 
coloured beads.®3 In Bengal, coral is touched by mourners when they are purified.°4 Barbosa 
in 1514, noticed that Hindu women in Vijayadurg wore five strings of coral round their arms.55 
Coral and tortoise-shell are worn as ornaments by the Andaman Islanders.56 Arab women, in 
North-West Africa, wear long strings of coral round their necks.5? Coral is worn on the 
neck in Nubia.5® The South Central African diviner holds a white coral in his hand.5® Coral 
keeps off fear. A coral worn round a child’s neck helps it to cut its teeth. It is an amulet 
against fascination. According to a Latin work (1536) witches say that coral keeps 
lightning, whirlwinds, tempests and storms from ships and houses.®! In England, coral was 
used as an amulet against epilepsy.® 


Cross, — In many parts of the world, long before it became a Christian symbol, the 
cross had a magic or spirit-scaring power. Its presence on early remains shews that, from 
the thirteenth century before Christ, the cross was acommon and favourite ornament or shape in 
Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Central Europe, the British Islands, Skandinavia, and Iceland. Besides 
the even-limbed Greek cross and the shafted Roman cross, two forms of cross have been held in 
widespread honour as lucky or talismanic. These are the ring-topped cross or crux ansata 
of Egypt, Asia Minor and Chaldea, and the guarded cross, the gammadion or svastika, of 
Skandinavia, Central Europe, the Caucasus, India, Tibet, China and Japan. At present, with 
no trace of connection with any of the higher religions, the sign of the cross is held to be lucky 
and ascarer of evil spirits by many of the lower classes in India, in Ashantee and other parts of 
Africa, and in North and South America.® Spirits fear crossed lines. So,.to keep off sickness, 
the Masalarus, a class of Dharwar beggars, brand with a red-hot needle their new-born babes 
with the form of the cross.4 The trisdla, or trident, is one of the weapons of Siva, the lord 
of spirits.5 At the ear-boring ceremony among the Belgaum Gésavis, the teacher, who performs 
the ceremony, begins by setting a trident in the ground and worshipping it.66 The Bijapur 
Lamanis mark the backs of the bride and bridegroom witha turmeric cross.®” The Siryavamnii 
Lads of Bijapur mark with across the cloth that is held between the bride and bridegroom. 
The Bijapur Gavandis have a yellow cross in the centre of the cloth which is held between the 
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bride and bridgroom.® The Bijapur Bedars, before marriage, draw a red-powder cross, in the 
lucky or svastil shape, on a white sheet.” Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara, at baptism, 
the priest signs the child’s head and breast with the sign of the cross.7' The Dekhan Ramiéitls, 
at a marriage, spread on the ground a square of wheat and millet grains, and divide it into four 
by two lines drawn from opposite corners.”2 The svastik, or end-guarded cross, holds the first 
place among Jain lucky marks. Gujarat Jains, or Sravaks, on marriage days draw lucky 
crosses on the shaven heads of children. <A red circle, witha svastik in the centre, is marked on 
the place where the family gods are kept.?3 The Jews are said to have marked the brow with 
the tau, or T cross, to secure safety.74 Certain Egyptian amulets were marked with a cross.75 
The Chinese set iron tridents on the tops of their houses to keep off evil spirits, and place 
them on the taffrails of ships to ward off evil.’® Chinese spirits write with a T-shaped planchette 
made of peach wood.7”? Inthe expedition despatched by the Emperor Maurice to assist Chosroe 
II. against Behram (A. D. 600), General Narses sent to Constantinople some Turks taken as 
prisoners who bore, marked on their forehead, the sign of the cross. The emperor inquired 
why barbarians bore this token. They said that once, during a virulent pestilence, certain 
Christians had persuaded their mothers to prick a cross on the foreheads of their children.78 
In the Hawaii and other islands’® the ground floor of some of the temples was shaped like a 
cross. According to Hahn, ‘the Hottentots (1600-1700) went into caves and said prayers, raising 
their eyes to heaven, while one makes the mark of the cross on the other’s forehead.*0 The 
cross is a common symbol in South America.8! Constantine’s cross standard, the Labarum, was 
a Roman cavalry standard, along pole with a cross beam or silken veil hung ‘from its end.® 
In Europe, in the Middle Ages, the cross was supposed to restore life.88 A cross is worn round 
the neck by all Russians night and day. It is also hung in cradles.64 The Russian priest 
crosses the child over its brow, lips, and breast.85 At a Roman Catholic baptism the 
cross is signed eight times on the adult’s ears, eyes, nostrils, mouth, heart, and shoulders, 
and thrice in the air.°6 The Germans believe that on the three nights of Yule a cross 
should be made on stable doors, or the horses will be fairy-ridden.2”7 According to Grimm 
the belief that witches and devils shun the cross is the reason why so many crosses are seen on 
German doors on the first night in May. According to Count D’A]viella,® in Flemish 
Brabant, a whitewash cross saves a wall from lightning, and guards the inmates from fire and 
sickness. Whitewash wall crosses are common in Belgaum and other parts of Western 
India to keep off sickness and the effects of the Evil Eye. The German peasant used to plough 
a cross into each corner of his field, and, to guard unchristened children against elf or devil, 
&® cross was hung over the cradle.8? Saint Teresa, the great Spanish Saint (1540), seeing 
the devil in a vision, put him to flight by making the sign of the cross. Charlemagne, of France 
and Germany, retained among his symbols of rule the cross which from time immemorial served 
in all countries as a magic symbol, significant of power over the elements, especially over 
water.°0 Among the Roman Catholics, at the beginning of the confirmation ceremony, the 
Bishop signs himself with the cross.®! At baptism the priest makes a sign of the cross, and 
says :—‘‘Satan, fly; behold God, great and mighty, draweth near.’®? The signing of the 
cross in consecrating salt at baptism is expressly said to be made to exorcise the evil spirit out 
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of the salt.°3 That the object of signing the cross is to scare the devil, is again shewn in the 
Roman Catholic baptism, where the priest says: — ‘“ And this sign of the holy cross, which 
we make upon his forehead, do thou, accursed devil, never dare to violate.’*4 Similarly, the 
baptismal sign of the cross is said to be made that Christ may take possession. A Roman 
Catholic should make the sign of the cross as soon as he awakes, according to the rule, ‘‘ when 
you awake defend yourself (that is, from the lagging spirits of night) with the sign of the 
cross.’"®7 In the Litany the Cross is called the Terror of Demons.® The black rood or 
black cross of St. Margaret worked wonders.® The Royal English Sceptre has a cross,! and 
a Maltese diamond cross is used in the coronation of the English kings.! If, after sapper on 
Christmas Eve, a girl shakes out the table cloth at a cross-way, a man will meet her and give 
her good even. Her husband will be of the same height and figure.2 In the north of England, 
the bride's maids at night cross the bride’s stockings.3 The following lines occur in Scott’s 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Vol. II. p. 15:— 
“That his patron’s cross might over him wave, 


And scare the fiends from the wizard’s grave.” 


The widespread worship of the cross, to which these examples bear witness, seemsto belong 
to two main stages: — (a) The worship of crossed lines as in itself a lucky evil-scaring 
shape; (b) the worship of the cross as the symbol of a guardian. The earlier view of the 
luckiness of crossed lines is the Indian (perhaps, is the Brabant) village idea that a whitewash 
cross guards a wall: this is the value of the cross on the Ashanteo bronze and on the religious 
gourd-drum both of North and of South America. The same value may be supposed to lie 
at the root of the early cross worship in Asia Minor and Europe. Besides this early worship 
of crossed lines asa spirit-controlling picture, the use of the cross as a guardian-symbol was 
widespread before its adoption by the Christians. In India the favourite end-guarded cross -is 
called svastita, meaning ‘it is well’; in China the cross is a symbol of life; in Japan it is a 
sign of lack; among the Phosnicians and the Israelites the tau, or headless cross, was a sign of 
life and health; in Germany and in early America the hammer-shaped cross was a sign of ferti- 
lity. This widespread agreement between the meaning of the cross as a symbol and its meaning 
asa picture of crossed lines seems to shew thatthe early belief that the cross shape has a spirit- 
scaring value aided its adoption by the later religions as a guardian symbol. Its form, into 
which so many meanings might be breathed, helped its popularity. Till late-born Islam, with 
the doubtful exception of the religion of Zoroaster, few of the higher religions have failed to 
adopt the cross as a worshipful symbol. Among the high pre-Christian religions Sun-worship 
so thoroughly accepted the cross as a symbol of the guardian Sun that Count D’Alviella, in 
his Migration of Symbols, rests satisfied with tracing the cross to a sun-symbol. The examples 
given above shew a worship of crossed lines that passes back into beliefs earlier and coarser 
than the refinements of sun-symbolism. That the good luck, or spirit-controlling power, of 
crossed lines is older than its guardian influence as a sun-symbol is shewn by the use of the 
cross as a symbol of the moon and of so many other guardians besides the sun, that the cross 
has been supposed to be a general sign of divinity.‘ 


The question remains : — If the virtue of the cross has its origin, not in the fact that it is 
the symbol of some great guardian but because of the demon-ruling influence of a pictare of 
crossed lines, to what is the demon-ruling power in crossed linesdue? The explanation seems 
to be the early and still widespread belief that spirits haunt the crossings of roads. In many 
parts of Western India, even in Bombay City, in the early morning, may be found at the cross- 
ings of roads a basket with cocoa kernel, flowers, an egg, red powder and oil, into which some 
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harassing demon or some disease fiend bas been coaxed or scared out of its human lodging, and 
set at the nearest meeting of roads as both a spirit haunt and a prison, from which the spirit 
cannot escape to return and vex his victim. At many Gujarat cross roads, especially where the 
crossing takes the shape of a trident, or triséla, a small shrine is built to shelter the local 
spirits. In Ratnagiri, the spirit to whom the shrine is raised at the chdég, or cross-road, is the 
chégchdr, or dchdrya, that is, the master of ceremonies, or the lord of the spirits, whose haunt is 
the road crossing. So in Catholic Christian villages, both in Western India and in Earope, 
except where it marks the site of some murder or of some special escape, the road-side cross is 
a chégchdr, or crossing-master, set there to keep in order the spirits who haunt cross-ways. 
Till lately the English suicidewas buried with a stake driven through his body where three roads 
met. What is the sense of this special burial? The sense is that the spirit of the suicide, 
leaving the body in anger and at the same time suddenly and so in full power, was a special 
source of danger. The stake was driven through the body to lay the body and prevent it 
walking. Cross-roads were chosen as the burial place, because from the crossing of roads no 
spirit can escape. The road is a spirit haunt. So Roman tombs line Roman streets. Travellers 
going in fear, their minds full of ghosts, see something pass and disappear. No where do 
so many visions disappear as at a cross way: therefore no place imprisons spirits so effectively 
as across way. The adaptations, by which the early idea tbat cross roads are spirit haunts has 
been altered to meet the requirements of the higher faiths, is a notable example of the great 
religious law of moaning-raising, the law by which wit breathes into old beliefs a meaning that 
enables the earlier rite to continue in keeping with higher conditions. The Chinese raise the 
original picture of cross-ways into a symbol of the fourfold division of the earth; the Assyrian 
into the main directions of space, a symbol of the god Anu: the Argentines into a symbol of the 
Wind, and the Mexicans into a symbol of the Rain; the Sun-worshipper into a symbol of the 
Sun, whose beams ray to the ends of the heavens: finally, as Count D’Alviella notices,® to 
the Christian the cross is a symbol of the latest phase of the deep-seated worshipfulness of 
the guardian, the redemption of the world by the voluntary sacrifice of a God. Or, as Justin 
Martyr® still more enthusiastically cries :—‘‘ The sign of the cross is impressed on the whole of 
Nature. Hardly a craftsman fails to use the figure of the cross among his tools. The cross forms 
a part of man himself when he raises his arms in prayer.” Count D’Alviella has probably suc- 
cessfully proved that the guarded cross, the gammadion of the Greeks, the svastika of the 
Hindas, is especially a sun, cross. The same year (A. D. 323) — which saw Constantine the Great 
turn the labarum, a Roman cavalry standard, into the imperial sign of the cross, saw the same 
Constantine dedicate the first day of the week to Apollo and call it Dies Solis or Sunday, 
Three years later (A. D. 326) saw the finding of the true cross by Helena, Constantine’s 
mother, and the beginning of the miraculous diffusion of its fragments over Europe. Still 
this is the end, not the beginning, of the history of the sign of the cross. Asa sun-symbol, 
the lines in the gammadion or svastika, at right- angles to the ends of the cross limbs, are 
explained as representing the speed with which the sun runs his daily race through the 
heavens. In spite of the suitableness of this explanation, the original object of drawing lines 
across the limb-ends seems to have been, not the addition of speed to a sun-symbol, but 
to increase the spirit controlling power of crossed lines by guarding the points of exit 
and so preventing the escape of the imprisoned spirit. No example can be quoted 
to prove the use of the end line as a prison bar. Still, in the higher phase of the idea of crossed 
lines, as a means of housing and caring for a guardian, the lines across the limb-ends preserve 
the original meaning of guards and become devices to protect the housed guardian from the 
attacks of wandering or of rival fiends, With this slight raising of their meaning, the root idea 
of the guarded cross ends remains in certain Hindu ceremonies, where an enclosing belt of 
svasttkas, forming a barrier to the entrance of wandering or rival spirits, leaves a central area 
of safety, which is called Nandyavarta, that is, Nandi the lacky one’s house. The same idea of 
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sheltering a guardian by placing it in the centre of an end-guarded cross occurs in a Cretan 
coin,? where a central crescent moon is surrounded by a cross-shaped fret or labyrinth. 
So the end-guarding motive of the svastika works into the fret and the fret is developed into the 
meander maze, or labyrintb, with which in so many ceremonies the Hindus are careful to sur- 
round their guardians. That the connection between the end-guarded cross and the guardian 
fret is not solely Indian is shewn by two remarks in the Migration of Symbols: one (p, 42) 
suggesting that the svastika, or Nandi-house, is a form of labyrinth, which, in the manner 
of a Greek meander, may be connected with a gammadion; the other (p. 83) noticing that the 
fret, or svastika, is associated with the meander in the New World, as well as in the Old. 


Crown. — The crown is a guardian. So Saul wore his crown in battle,? and most Hindu 
brides and bridegrooms in Western India, at their wedding, wear wedding coronets called 
bushings, or brow-horns. Egyptian crowns were adorned with figures of lions and bulls, 
branches of trees and representations of flames.® The early Egyptians used feathers in making 
crowns.!° The Jewish high-priest wore a crown, or a gold band round the crown, with the 
words “ Holiness to Jehovah.” A crown of gold topped the Jewish ark,!? and crowns were 
worn at Jewish weddings.!3 A holy crown was set on the top of Aaron’s mitre.44 The crowns 
found by Schliemann at Troy are on the heads of the dead.'§ Formerly, crowns used to be 
made of the following sacred leaves, clover, oak, strawberry, roses and lilies.16 Among the 
Cimbri, the priests went to the prisoners, crowned them, and cut their throats.!?7_ The imperial 
diadem at Rome was a broad white fillet studded with pearls.!8 The Romans had olive crowns. One 
form of radiated crown worn by the later Roman emperors wes the same as the crowns worn by 
the gods.!° Roman high priests wore crowns of olive leaves, or ears of corn and gold. According 
to Pliny, the Romans made crowns of violets and roses, They wore crowns, not only in honouring 
the gods and the dares, but also at fonerals.° Among the Greeks, as well as among the Romans, 
crowns were placed at the door of the house where a child was born, In Athens the crown was 
of olive leaves; in Rome it was of laurel or ivy.44 Roman Catholic Bishops put on the mitre 
when they gotoconfirm.2 In Russia, and formerly in England, crowns were worn at weddings. 
King Alfred’s crown had two little bells.24 In England, in 1420,a crown was borne on a 
cushion in the front of the army.?° Henry the Seventh, before putting on Edward’s crown, had 
it sprinkled with holy water, and censed.2® James the Fifth of Scotland was presented with a 
hat blessed by Pope Clement on Christmas Eve, that it might strike fear into Henry the 
Kighth.?7 . 


Dancing. — Dancing is a phase of spirit worship. The excitement of dancing makes 
the dancera tempting lodging alike for the unhoused spirit, the familiar, and the early guardian 
The early tribes of India are great dancers, In Western India, among the early tribes who are 
fondest of dancing, are Kélis, Bhils, Katkaris, Thakurs and Véarlis. These early tribe 
hold their dances, especially in the month of Aévin,” during the Divali holidays. In Thana 
during the Divali in October and the Hli holidaysin April, Kdli and Varli servants dance at the 
houses of theiremployers. In Bombay, K6iiand Kunbi women are called by Prabhus to dance 
before the goddess Gavri,” 


Among the Marathis the worship of the chief goddess of the Dekhan, Tualja Bhavani, is 
celebrated by a set of dancing devotees, called Géndhilis, whose leader becomes possessed by 
the goddess. The details of the ceremonies connected with the dance are interesting. A high 
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stool is covered with a black cloth. On the cloth thirty-six pinches of rice are dropped in a 
heap, and turmeric and red powder is mixed with the heap.5® On the coloured rice-heap a 
copper vessel, filled with milk and water, is set, that the goddess may come and take her abode 
in it. In the mouth of the pot betel leaves are laid, and on the betel leaves a cocoanut is set.3! 
Five torches are lighted and given to five men of the house, who walk round the stool five 
times, shouting Amba Bhavani.52 Then the music plays, and the dancer dances and sings in 
front of the goddess. Itends witha waving of torches round the goddess’ face. The object is 
to win the goddess’ favour by driving away spirits from her. If she is pleased, she can control 
the bands of spirits. 


Among the Madhavas and other Dégastha Brahmans the géndhél is performed at their 
thread ceremonies, marriages and pregnancies. Other castes perform the géndhdl at marriages 
only. At the marriage of Gévardhan Brahmans in Poona the boy and girl are seated on the 
shoulders either of their maternal uncles or of servants, and their carriers perform a frantic 
dance.*4 The Ravals, or Nath, beggars in Ahmednagar have a jhéndd, or war-dance, at their 
' weddings.5 <A gdndhdél dance in honour of Tulja Bhavani is performed by Belgaum Salis at 

weddings.*6 Among the Patvégars of Belgaum no wedding is complete without its géndhdl 
dance.” In Belgaum, every Thursday, dancing girls dance before Asad Khai’s tomb.3® The 
Namdév Shimpis of Nigar, during the wedding ceremony, perform the jhéndé dance when their 
maternal uncles lift the boy and girl on their shoulders and dance, beating each other with wheat 
cakes.5° In the Kéikan, on Gékulashthami day in August, cowherda cover themselves with dust, 
and catching one another's hands dance and shout the name of the god Gévind.“° “The Asida- 
rus, a Class of Dhiarwiy Madigars, dance before and abuse the goddess DayAmava during 
her fair.“! Though the bigher class Hindus of Western India seldom dance, Gujarat 
Vanis and Bhatias, occasionally dance in honour of Krishna, Similarly, pious and staunch 
worshippers of the god Siva, at the end of their worship, dance before the god, who is 
specially fond of dancing and singing. At Pandharpur on the ranga éila, or pleasure stone, 
devout pilgrims dance, singing Vithébi’s praises.“ Among the Kirdntts of the Népal 
frontier exorcists dance. The Santals have a dance much like Krishna’s rds.44 The Khénds, 
married and unmarried, are great dancers.“© The Haius, Hayas, or Vayas of Bengal celebrate 
curious arm-locked dances.“ In Bengal, on the bright fourteenth of Phalgun (March) people 
dance, sing and revel.“”7 On the fifth of Magh (February), at Sarasvatt’s festival in Bengal, 
students dance naked and commit indecencies.“® The festival of Jagad Matru, the mother 
of the world, is a scene of much merry-making and indecency. People dance naked, and gay 
that dancing is the way to heaven. In Bengal, during the Durga festival, dancing girls are 
called to dance in houses where the goddess is worshipped.5° In Coorg, at a yearly festival, 
a Brahman dances before the idol shrine with a brass image of lévara on his head.®l The 
Coorgs are fond of dancing. They perform the devarakahe, or stick-dance, in honour of Bha- 
gavati.§2-88 Barbosa (A.D. 1514) was much strack with the dancing girls of Vijayanagar, They 
were great dancers, like enchantresses playing and singing. Some thousands of them were in the 
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pay of the king, and went to war.®* In the procession of teachers, or gurés, in South India, 
dancing girls take part, singing indecent songs, and making indecent movements.25 Among 
the Hindus of Southern India, no religious ceremony or festival is thought to be performed with 
requisite order or magnificence unless it is accompanied by dancing. Every great temple has 
its set of dancers. The Hindus consider dancing a form of devotion.2? The Shanars of 
Tinnevelly are famous dancers. They begin slowly and growing by degrees excited, they glare, 
leap, and snort till they lose self-control and believe they are possessed by a spirit.28 The possessed 
dancers of Ceylon closely resemble those of Tinnevelly.® According to Maurice, the Indians 
used to perform a circular dance in honour of the sun. In Burma, dancing is a favourite 
mode of welcoming an official.®*! The Burman ocasionally dances on his way to the pagoda in 
a hideously solemn tone of mind.® The Buddhist priests dance, whirling wildly among the 
round tables placed in front of the goddess of mercy.®3 Dancing to the light of large basket 
torches is common in Japanese temples. In Japan, sacred dances are held in honour of the 
goddess Ise, when girls dance holding a branch of the sakakut in their hands.*® At Australian 
dances, or carobarres, each dancer carries a stuffed animal on his back.*6 Dancing is common 
among West Australians.®? Dr. Livingstone says of the South Africans, when people ask 
the name of a tribe, they say :— “‘ What do you dance ?’’®8 Dancing among South Africans is 
accompanied by loud shouting.” Dancers among the Arsauins of Morocco cut the body till 
blood flows. The Hottentots have a reed dance, which they perform in front of any high 
stranger who comes to their village! A solitary Hottentot was seen dancing and singing 
round a heap of stones. He had slept there one night, and next morning found that a 
lion had passed close to him. He judged that his escape was due to the stones, which 
must be the house of a god or a ghost. Therefore, as often as he passed he danced 
in memory of the spirit’s kindness.2 The Hottentots rise at dawn, take each by 
the hands, and dance.2 The Hottentots’ chief religious function is the igct, or religious 
dance. The Bongos of the White Nile at harvest time yell and dance.6 At West African 
festivals men and women dance together, singing ribald songs. The Ugogo negroes dance and 
drink grain beer. Their dances are indecent.’ In their great festival, the King of Dahomey 
himself dances with a wife or two on either side.2 The curious American masquerade dances 
were naked, but apparently moral.® In the fourteenth century, during the misery of the Black 
Death, a dancing mania passed over Europe which was cured by exorcism.!° Burton notices 
that the dancing fits sometimes lasted for a month, and were believed to be caused by evil 
spirits. Music soothed the disease.!! In Sweden, reels and other dances were performed by 
the heathen over the holy places of their gods.!2_ In France and in the Scotch Orkneys, people 
danced round large upright stones, singing by moonlight.43 In Orkney (1793), people used to 
dance and sing round a big standing stone.'4 The early Christian Church denounced dancing, 
keeping open public houses at night, and getting drunk on the first of January. The violent 
exercise, shouting and finger-cracking, which accompany a Scotch reel, suggest that it was 
originally danced to drive away or to house spirits. Circle-dances remained in England in 
the Maypole dances and in the child’s dance known as “round the mulberry bush.” Sun- 
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dances used to be held in North England on Easter Morn.!6 The guarding effect of circle 
dances would be the same as the protection given to an object of worship by walking round 
it three times sunwise, that is, of pleasing wandering spirits by housing them. Dancing 
would then be associated with funerals, for the reason that drunkenness was practised 
at funerals, namely, to house spirits. The special religious position which dancing 
girls hold in India, is due to the belief that the dancers are scapegoats, drawing into 
themselves wandering spirits. In the Kanarese districts of Bombay and in Southern India 
almost every wedding, almost every religions procession of any importance, is headed by a 
group of dancing girls, whose right to head the procession seems difficult to explain, except 
that dancing, like music, was thought to scare spirits, or to please spirits by honsing them. 


Dung. — Dung, like urine, is an early medicine ; it is used as a plaster, and the fumes of 
burnt dung restore consciousness, It is also used in parts of Western India asa cure for 
itch. These healing properties secured for dung a place among spirit-scarers.!? Most 
Hindus deny that the every-day smearing of a house with cow-dung has any basis, except the fact 
thatit keeps the house sweet and clean. But the older belief that the sweetness and cleanness 
were due tothe power of cow-dung to keep off evil spirits remains in the case of-the smearing of 
a house after a death with the object of clearing the house of evil spirits. Further, several 
Hindu religious books, among them the Gévardhandnhika, Manu, and the Bhdgavata Puréna, 
admit the spirit-scaring properties of cowdung.!® In the East Dekhan, the exorcist threatens 
the spirit with the fumes of pig’s dung, if the spirit does not declare who he is. Among Gujarat 
Kunbis, in the pregnancy ceremonies, goat and mouse dung are laid in a jar. Ip a Parsi hoase, 
if a boy is mnch wished for and a boy is born, he is hidden, and instead of the boy a lump of 
cow-dung is shewn to the mother. The reason is to cleanse the mother’s glance of the Evil 
Kye. Nearly the same idea seems to explain the practice of Hindu mothers, when a person 
over-praises, or, as the Scotch say, fore-speaks, their children, turning aside the Evil Eye by 
saying: ‘‘ Look at your foot; it is covered withexcrement.” The Evil Eye in this, as in other 
cases, being the unhoused spirit, who, drawn to the child by hearing its praises, might make his 
abode in the child. So to prevent wandering spirits from lodging in his grain heap, the 
Hindu cultivator crowns it with a barhdwan, or cow-dang cake.’ Dalton notices that the 
Parhéyyas of East Bengal used to smear their houses with sheep and deer dung instead of 
with cowdung.2° The Gonds make the bridegroom sit on a heap of cow-dung.2! In Bengal, 
cow’s urine and dung are offered to the goddess Durgi. In Mysore, the guré, or spiritual 
teacher, pours cow-dung and water on his disciple’s head.® The Mysore Smart Brahmans 
mark their brows with three horizontal lines of cow-dung ashes. According to Dubois, at 
Nandgion, about thirty miles south of Seringapatam, a barren couple used to go ontside 
the temple, make cakes of human dung, and eat a portion.» 


Cow-dung and cow-urine, with milk, curds and butter, form the five cow-products, 
which are worshipped in South India. New earthen pots, are cleansed by pouring into them 
the five cow products — milk, curds, butter, dung and urine. , The five pots are set on darda grass 
and worshipped. They are called the god Pafichgaévié, and the worshipper thinks on their 
merit and good qualities, lays flowers on them, and mentally presents them with a golden throne. 
Water is sprinkled and waved overthem. They are crowned with coloured rice, and are mentally 
presented with jewels, rich dresses, and sandal wood. Flowers, incense, @ burning lamp, 
plantains, and betel are offered, a low bow is made, and the following prayer repeated :— 
‘“‘ Paiichgavia, forgive our sins and the sins of all beings who sacrifice to you and who drink 

16 Op, cit. p. 83. 


17 The fact that spirits in India and in Melanesia eat excrement (Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. X. p. 282) shews that 
is the healing power of dung, not its nastiness, of which spirits stand in dread. 


18 Information from Mr. B. B. Vakharkar, B.A, 19 Wilson’s Glossary. 
® Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. WB1. °! Hislop’s Gond Poem, p. 59. 
22 Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. I. p. 115. 28 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. L p. 147, 


2¢ Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 14, 2% Dubois, Vol. If, p. 838. 
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you. You have come from the body of the cow; therefore I pray you to forgive my sins 
and to cleanse my body. Cleanse me, who offer you worship, from my sins. Pardon and save 
me.” After a second bow and the meditation of Hari, the five products are mixed in one cup ; 
the priest drinks a little, pours it into the hollow hands of the worshippers and they drink. 
Nothing is so cleansing as this mixture. Al} Indians often drink it. The five nectars — milk, 
curds, butter, sugar and honey — are good, but much less powerful.6 


Cow-dung is generally used in Brahman purifications.27. Cow-dung is eaten by Hindus as 
an atonement for sin. In consecrating fire and hallowing sacrificial implements a space 
must be smeared with cow-dung.” In the Malay Archipelago, Oderic (1321) found a poisonous 
tree, for which the only care was to eat human dung mixed with water.5° Cock-dung is 
used as a cure in Burma.’! Pigeon’s dung is a medicine in China.5? In China, 
horse-dung is used asa cure for the black sweat in horses.3? The Chinese consider cow- 
dung an excellent salve for boils, inflammations and abscesses,34 and this opinion is 
shared by the English peasantry. In China, human dung is considered a very useful 
medicine in fever and _ small-pox. Buddhist monks are famous for the preparation 
of this drug. Some consider it the elixir of life3® According to Tavernier (A. D. 1670) 
the excrements of the Dalai Lama are kept with care, dried, and eaten as medicine.96 The 
Australians, who live near the meeting of therivers Page and Isis, cure wounds by laying on the 
wound the burning dung of a kangaroo.3’_ At the end of the bora, or man-making ceremony, in 
Australia, the youths have to eat the excrement of old women.3® The dressing of abscesses in 
North-West Africa is cow’s dang.*® In Morocco, wounds are dressed with cow-dung,*° while the 
Abyssinians eat human dung and water as a cure for snake-bite.41 The Romans believed that 
the dung of different animals wrooght many cures,“ The early Germans (A. D. 100) covered 
their under-ground granaries with dung. Burton, in 1620, mentions sheep’s dung asa cure for 
epilepsy, and notes that the excrement of beasts is good for many diseases.“ In Scotland 
(1800), before the calf ate anything, cow-dang was forced into its mouth. After this, neither 
witch nor fairy could harm it.45 In Strathspey, in North Scotland, a country, or wise- 
woman’s, cure for illness caused by charms is a warm cow-dung poultice.‘® 

(To be continued.) 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
: NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS, 


BY E. H. MAN, C.I.E. 
(Concluded from page 186.) 
17. Ornaments. 
157. Malau. Large glass bead necklaces, usually worn by the menluana (t. e., the 
Shimans). 


158 (m). Homy&Shta (C. N. Merahta), and 159 (m). Tarito. Singular iron objects, made by 
the natives of Chowra Island, and prized by all throughout the Islands as ornaments. 


26 Dubois, Vol. I. p. 207. 37 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 188. 

2% Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. I. p. xliii. 29 Colebrooke’s Miscelluneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 149. 

8 Yule’s Cathay, Vol. I. p. 91. 81 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. I. p. 140. 

82 Gray’s China, Vol. II. p. 190. 83 Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 173. 

34 Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 122. 85 Op, cit. Vol. IT. p. 124. 8 Dubois, Vol. II. p. 367. 
87 Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VII. p. 258. 8 Op. cit. Vol. VII. p. 252. 

% Park’s Travels, Vol. I. p. 276. 40 Rohlf’s Morocco, p. 90. 41 Yule’s Cathay, Vol. I. p. 191. 


#2 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxviii. Chap. 17. A few of the prescriptions may be cited. Calf-dung sodden 
in wine for melancholy, and the ashes of calf-dung in wine and goat’s dung for dropsy, for shingles, and for a 
dislocated joint, and the smoke for consumption. Goat’s dung cured dislocations and rheumatism ; hart’s dung, 
dropsy ; hare’s dung, burns; and pig’s dung, consumption, measles, swellings, burns, convulsions, cramps and 
bruises. Its manifold medical uses seems to explain why in Western India the smell of pig’s dung is believed to 
frighten spirita, 43 Tacitus’ Germania, Cap. 16. 44 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 481, 

45 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. ILI. p. 257. 46 Cumming’s In the Hebrides, p. 265. 
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Being costly, they are regarded as evidence of wealth, and only the well-to-do 
members of the community afford themselves the luxury of possessing one or 
more specimens. They are said to be survivals of ancient weapons, 


Neng-ta-chiha. Ornamental loin-cloth, presented by the host to each male guest 
at a memorial-feast ; worn over the ordinary loin-cloth (side No. 485), during the 
dancing which takes place throughout the night. Those worn at Car Nicobar 
differ but slightly from the ordinary neng (vtde No. 48), having usually merely a 
border of white chintz added to the invariable Turkey-red. The women, who make 
this and the lée-ta-wia (vide No. 161), charge for their labor at the rate of about 
1 dollar (or Rs. 2) for ten, the employer providing the materials, A good sewer 
can make two of these garments in one day. | 


Lée-ta-wia, Ornamental skirt, presented by the hostess to each female guest at 
@ memorial-feast ; worn over the ordinary skirt (vide No, 48a) during the dancing 
which takes place throughout the night on such occasions. At Car Nicobar 
the women wear either red-colored bandkerchieves, or Turkey-red skirts, in addition 
to the ordinary blue chintz skirts (vide No. 48a). 


Henwé. Flags, used for decorating large canoes on the occasion of memorial- 
feasts. These, as well as Nos. 160 and 161], are generally of quaint desigrs, the 
product of the inventive talent and taste of the maker, as determined by the 
means at disposal. 


18. Articles connected with Religious Customs. 


Hentain-koi-pentila. Large open basket lashed to a stout post (called komching), 
which is planted at the head of a grave at the time of interment. The basket, 
being one used by women only, is rarely seen so placed, except where a female of 
not less than about 13 years of age is buried. In this basket are placed various 
small articles which belonged to the deceased. The homyuam and hichih (vide 
No. 51), which she left, are attached to- this object and, like them, are left to 
moulder on the grave. 


Shani-pAn or Shin-pan. V-shaped pegs used in the Central Group, when burying 


a corpse. Some uneven number (generally 5 or 7) are fixed down across the body 
from head to feet, the object being to prevent the spirit of the deceased from rising 


~ and troubling the living. They are made of the Garcinia Speciosa, of which also 


(m). 


are made paddles (vide No. 3), outrigger pegs (vide No.2) and fighting-sticks 
(vide No, 28). 


Henta-koi. Carved figures, or painted wooden-or spathe-screens, representing 
real or mythical animals, birds, or fishes, also models of ships, canoes, ladders, etc. 
The execution of these and other carvings and paintings by the Nicobarese, though 
crude, not unfrequently displays a fair amount of talent. Kareau (vide No. 152) at 
certain periods also serve as héenta-koi. They are made at times of sickness at 


the direction of the Shiman (menluana), with the object of discovering and. 


frightening away the bad iwi (1. e., the evil spirits), which have caused the sickness. 
If the patient recovers, the henta-koi is regarded with favour and retained for 
future service; but if the patient dies, it is thrown away into the jungle, The 
figure of a ladder (halAk), when carved for this purpose, is intended for the use of 
the Menluana’s spirit to climb up and discover whether the malicious spirit is in 
the air; while the model of a canoe or ship is to enable his spirit to search among 
the neighbouring coast-villages or islands, The figures usually carved, punctured 
(on an Orania spathe), or painted, are a mermaid (shaw4la), merman (shamiral), 
gar-fish (ilu), iguana (huyé6), fish-eagle (kalang), a mythical animal with haman 
face and back like a tortoise (called kalipau, and declared to exist in certain 


a! 
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portions of the jungle of Katchal Island), and various others. They are generally 
placed or suspended in the hut, but a few are sometimes to be seen in front of the 
huts. The object of these representations of animals, birds, and fishes is to invoke 
their assistance and good-will in the endeavour of the menluana to discover the 
whereabouts of the offending spirits, and to alarm the latter with the appearance of 
these effigies in the event of their venturing to repeat their visits. HentA-k6i are 
to be seen principally in the Central Group, less commonly in the Southern Group, 
and rarely at Teressa, and Chowra, and never at Car Nicobar, where the models of 
ships stuck on posts on the foreshore during the trading-seasons must not be 
mistaken for an analogous practice, those effigies being used with the object of 
attracting trading-vessels to their coasts at such times as they have accumulated 
large quantities of cocoanuts for export. 


166 (m). Hentaé-k6i-kalang. A carved fish-eagle ; one of the most common effigies used for 


the above purpose (vide No. 165). 


167 (m). Hentaé Paintings, punctured sketches on Areca spathe screens, or carvings*’on 


168 


(on). 


boards. They are somewhat ambitious in design, containing sometimes 7 or 8 
pictures on a single screen, but ordinarily only 8 or 4. In the former, a representa- 
tion of the sun surmounts the whole, or the sun and moon are represented at the 
top right and left corners, The’Creator (Déuse) is depicted as standing dressed in 
some quaint garb ; on either side of him are usually shewn various weapons, imple- 
ments, and articles in daily use. In the sketch below him are seen huts, cocoanut- 
trees, birds, and sometimes men and women; below these domestic animals and 
poultry; below these again s row of men and women dancing; next come ships 
and canoes in full sail; and, lowest of all are represented various descriptions of 
fishes, with the invariable merman or mermaid, and crocodile. When first made, 
and at subsequent times of sickness, the henta@ is called henta-kdi-hénta. They 
are made and used in the Central and Southern Groups and at Teressa ; but only in 
the Central Group are representations of Déuse (the Creator) ever introduced. The 
object supposed to be served by the henta is, as in the case of the other similar 
carvings and paintings, to gratify the good spirits (iwi-ka), and frighten away the 
demons (iwi-pot, etc.) 


Henta-ta-dinya. This is a single representation on a board or Areca spathe of the 
Creator, and serves the purposes of a henta. Its name implies that the carving is 
carried through the board or spathe and does not consist of mere puncturing, or 
paintings, on one side of the surface of the material employed. 


169 (m). Henytiingashi-heng. A henta representing the sun with a human face and eight 


“arms,” between which are shewn his children (called moshaha), to whom is 
attributed the faint light at dawn. The object of this and the next item 
(henyitingashi-k&hé6) is the same as that of other hentas. 


170 (m). Henyitingashi-kahs, A henta representing the moon, in which Déuse (the Creator) 


is depicted as holding a wine-glass in the right-hand : on his left side are usually 
shewn a pair of cocoanut-shell water-vessels (hishoya, No. 33), a lantern, Fan- 
danus-paste board (sh&la-larom, No. 118), a basket (chukai, No. 88), an Areca- 
spathe mat, and pillow, also wespons, spoons, table, chairs, etc.: on the right side 
of the central figure are generally shewn a watch, telescope, boatswain’s whistle, 
various spears (vide Nos. 11 to 27), spathe mat (No. 51), table and decanters. Only 
in the Central Group is Déuse depicted in the above manner. This is probably 
due to the fact of Missionaries in this and the last century having laboured 
longer in that portion of the islands than elsewhere. 
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19. Toys. 


171 (m). Henlain (C. N. Kisdch-tissa). A spinning-top, consisting of thin piece of stick 
pierced through the centre of a betel-nut or Cycas fruit: is played by, or for, the 
amusement of children, 


171 a. (m), Tika-sechya or Taki-sechya. A similar toy, made and used at Car Nicobar. 
A seed of the Entada pursoetha, or similar species, is used in place of the betel-nut, 
or Cycas fruit. Sometimes a flat piece of lead is substituted, when it ie called taki- 
sechya-pirum, | 


172 (m). Henlain-yteng-okduska (C. N. Chinvil). A toy, made by piercing two holes 
through a seed of the Eniada scandens, and, after passing a cord through the boles, 
forming a loop on either side of the seed. The hands are then inserted in the loops 
and the seed twirled alternately in opposite directions by the action of the bands, 
after the manner of a similar toy well-known to children in Europe. 


- 230. Miscellaneous Articles. 


173. Ok-kap. Turtle-shell, sold to ship-traders. 


174. Kol-rak. Dammar: mixed with cocoanut-oil, gum-resin (vide No. 176), and 
ambergris (vide No. 178), and heated in a shell over a fire for application to the fore- 
head and temples as a cure for headache: also sometimes inserted in the iché (vide 
No. 178), or, mixed with oil, smeared over the body, on account of its agreeable 


odour, 
175. Pakau. Resin; heated in @ vessel over a fire and applied, like pitch or tar, for 
caulking cracks in canoes. 
176. Toi-en-léang. Gum-resin: used after the manner described above (vide No. 174). 
177. Laharoma-holoéwa. Black bees-wax : sometimes added to the ingredients in the 


ointment described above (vide No. 174): also used for caulking small cracks in 
canoes, bamboo utensils, etc. It is likewise inserted in the flageolet in order to 
modulate the tone of the instrument (vide No. 76). 


178, Kan-pe. Ambergris: obtained in small quantities, chiefly- along the coasts of 
the islands of the Central and Southern Groups, and sold to Chinese and Malay 
traders. When used locally, employed in the manner described in No. 174, 


179, Oyau-kanedl. Peculiar cocoannts with horn-like excrescences, produced on 
certain cocoanut-trees at some of theislands. As they contain but little kernel, they 
are valued by traders merely as curiosities. Also found on the Coco-Keeling 
Islands. 


180. Yefi-kanap. Encrusted human tooth, due to the practice of chewing unripe 
betel-nut with shell-lime and Chavica betle. These teeth are only to be seen in the 
Central and Southern Groups, as there only do the natives omit to rub their teeth 
after betel-chewing. 


THE LOLO WRITTEN CHARACTER, 
BY E. H. PARKER. 


Some years ago the late Mr. E. Colbourne Baber made the discovery that the Lolos of 
Sz-ch‘wan and Yitinnan possessed a separate and unique form of writing of their own, and 
published an account of it in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society (Supplementary 
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Papers, 1882, pp. 124ff.) Mr. Baber’s specimens include (1) a facsimile copy of a Lolo manuscript 
found in a Lolo house ; (2) a list of twenty Lolo characters (written by a Lolo in the presence 
of Mr. Baber), with the English equivalents; (3) a Lolo manuscript of eight pages obtained 
through the French missionaries from a Lolo chief. These I call MSS. Nos. 1, 2 and 8. 

When I was in Sz-ch‘wan in 1881, a Lolochief, who had met Mr. Baber, sent me a beautiful 
Lolo MS, on satin for Mr, Baber, which, I believe, is now safely stored away in Europe in 
the British Museum (but perhaps somewhere else). Before sending this book to Mr. Baber I 
tovk a copy of the whole. This I call M8. No. 4. 

So far as I am aware, the abovo documents araall the Lolo MSS. at present known to the 
world, unless it be one (once I believe in the possession of Mr. Haas of Shanghai), which used 
to be in the Library of the Shanghai Asiatic Society. 

When I was in Corea with Mr. Baber, he shewed me a brochure by the late Prof. de 
Lacouperie, attempting to demonstrate that the Lolo character was in some way connected 
with Accadian. I was unable, however, to discern any evidence for such a conclusion in Prof. 
de Lacouperie’s pamphlet. Afterwards, when I wasin Burma, the Editor of this Journal shewed 
me four pages of a reduced facsimile (vide plate) of the Lolo MS. on satin, which the chief had 
sent through me to Mr. Baber, and asked me to write a paper upon the subject. He mentioned 
that Prof. de Lacouperie had promised him to write an explanatory paper, and seemed 
surprised when I told him that he had already written one, which I had seen eight or nine 
years ago.! 

T had been in hopes that during my year’s residence in Burma, in 1892, I might meet some 
Lolos on the Yiinnan frontier, and have thus been able to extract from them some 
explanation of these mysterious documents; but I never got near to them at all. 


An examination of M8. No. 1, which consists of about 180 Lolo characters with their 
sounds attached in Chinese, discloses the fact that most of these characters are repeated : some 
of them six or eight times. It is also perfectly evident from their form, that these Lolo charac- 
ters are based upon the Chinese. Thus we find the connected syllables, or the trisyllable 
sung-li-chin, occurring no fewer then eight times. The Chinese character sounds given for 


sung-lt-chin are tis 4(_ “Ee , and the Lolo signs for the same sounds are pH 5 Xin 
The middle one of the three, namely 5 (the popular or valgar short form of the Chinese 
character Fil), is the only one of the three written with uniformity in all eight cases, The 
first, namely, the Chinese character HH. is also written ut, and the second is also written 
ASS. Both are written with other slight variations, shewing that the inventor of the Lolo 


writing must have been familiar with Chincse abbreviated writing. However, the Chinese 
character ya is easily discernible in each case, in which the last of the three symbols is nsed. 
Thus, we find that the Lolos have adopted abbreviated forms of the three Chinese characters 


1 cor] Yr to express the trisyllable sung-li-chin. 
; . ; XI% h ; 
No other triplets, or pairs, occur in MS. No. 1. The syllable Fg sha L- occurs 
three times, and may be described as an abbreviation of the Chinese character 72 or S$. 


The syllable a lu +H} occurs four times, and may be described as the vulgar Chinese symbol 





~_ a 


1 [The MS. was in Prof, de Lacouperie’s possession in 1886, for he then lent it me for the purpose of 
reproduction. — Ep. ] 


——o— 
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for 30, pronounced sa in Cantonese, and in Canton regarded asa character. The syllable fs lat 


occurs four times, in each case the symbol differing widely, whilst having a certain analogy 
to the other cases, and in no case strongly resembling any Chinese character. The syllable 


7 lu occurs six times, the bol ods in each case slightly varying; but it is unsatisfactory to 
2 sym qT ghtly varying ry 
see one of its forms, namely - also doing duty for the syllable hiu 4 ~: The syllable fiz) 


t‘ung occurs twice, but the two Lolo symbols differ from each other considerably. The syllable — 


- p‘ing AG occurs twice, the symbol being manifestly a slightly abbreviated form of the 


Chinese character ri ee The syllable F t‘ten occurs four times: but the symbol is in one 
case the English capital L (which also does duty for another syllable) ; in another the Chinese 


a 
character L - in a third two Chinese characters run into one ke. and in the fourth g com- 


plicated sign, having no resemblance whatever to any of the other three, or to any Chinese 
character. The syllable [=] ts‘ao W occurs twice. The syllable 3h p‘o st occurs twice. 
and a third time as Fu. The syllable oe yth occurs five or six times as Ls. tor | 


The syllable tu A occurs twice as af and once as —). The syllable ss ch‘ung occurs 
hrice, but though there is a certain similarity in each case, the symbol is generally speaking 


tindefinite and unsatisfactory. The symbol A jén occurs twice, and the same remark may be 
made of it. The syllable ZH tut occurs four times, all four symbols differing totally one from 


the other. The syllable = chwan occurs thrice, in each case the symbol differing seriously. 


The syllable vs ku occurs twice, the resemblance being unsatisfactory. The syllable so 


ch‘ang also occurs twice with the same result. The syllable chi EP occurs four times, all four 
symbols being unsatisfactory. 


Thus, out of the 130 Lolo symbols in MS. No. 1, we find that 20 occur 80 times, so that 60 
must be deducted from the total. Of the 20 symbols which thus occur more than once, we find 
that less than half are at all consistent or uniform. In other words, putting the most favour- 
able constru¢tion upon the evidence before us, all that we can say is that — 


ihe is sounded as sung 
Sl lon 
Ae ‘es » chin 
= ry) 9 sha 
ap 99 » le 
ec > 9? P ‘ung 
W ” » — ts‘ao 


3 » «Yyth 
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I have, however, reserved one more symbol to the last. This is Rr the Lolo symbol for 
the soumd ku Sf: which occurs twice in MS, No. 1. Now, in MS. No. 2, this exact symbol 


is written for the idea ‘‘nine,” and, turning to Mr. Baber’s comparative list of Tibetan 
and Lolo words, I find that the Lolo word for “ nine” is gu, Therefore we are enabled to say 
at least one thing with absolute certainty of the Lolo language and literature, and that 


- is that RQ (the vulgar Chinese symbol for ete “a pair”) is pronounced, in Lolo, ku, 


and means “ nine.’? This circumstance, however, is somewhat robbed of its interest by the 
reflection that ko, kao, ku, kiu, etc., are also Burmese, Siamese, Shan, and Chinese for “nine,’’ 
so that no startling novelty has been discovered. 


é 


Of the other Lolo characters written down for Mr. Baber in MS. No. 2, W 


“seven” is one. Referring to MS. No. 1, we find that this symbol is pronounced ?ts‘ae. 
Referring to Mr, Baber’s comparative list, we find the Lolo word for “seven” is shih (also 
practically a Chinese word); so that result is eminently unsatisfactory. Another of the Lolo 


written characters is Us, which might, in spite of inherent defects already described, do duty 
for syllable tu of MS. No, 1, did it not also unfortunately there figure as syllable kung 
“J_. Mr. Baber’s Vocabulary gives mu-toas “fire”; but as many other Lolo words begin 
with mu, that syllable may be rejected as an article, enclitic, or particle ; and we may, perhaps, 
therefore accept (JX, pronounced tu or to, a8 Lolo for “fire.” None of the other words ia 
MS. No, 2 occur in MS, No. 1. . 

In MS. No. 3, I observe the following words, also written (with meanings attached) in 


MS, No, 2: — ss 
Zz “ four’’ 
HE “water ’’ 
i Ta) ** one” 
(=... 66 gix 9 
a ap 
= ‘* three ” 
Fr “‘ horse " 
TG the sound “ ah’ 


Also two or three of the symbols found in the MS, No. 1. Three of the numerals are 
manifestly the Chinese 5 = art | 


Turning now to MS, No. 4, I find that it is written in a style very superior to all the 
others, and, with the exception of the numerals, contains amongst thousands of characters, 
hardly any of those contained in any one of the other three. In fact,I am disposed to think 
that it is not the same written language at all: if it is, it isan improved or modified form. 
There are a good many Chinese characters (all containing very few strokes), and, judging by 
the large number of separate symbols, I think it is clearly not syllabic or alphabetical. 


“The missionaries in Yannan ought really to do something to clear up the mystery of the 
Lolo written language. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


The Date of the Buddhist Inscription from 
Sravasti, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 61. 


S1ncE I edited the Buddhist inscription. from 
SrAvasti ( Sét-Mahét ), ante, Vol. XVII. p. 61 ff, 
Dr. W. Hoey has published a translation of it in 
the Jour. Beng. As. Soc. Vol. LXI. Part I, 
Extra No. p. 60 ff., which is a decided improve- 
ment on my own translation. What I would 
draw attention to here, is, that Dr. Hoey has 
read the date in line 18 correctly sahvat 1176, 
instead of samvat 1276, as 1, misled by my rub- 
bings, had given it. That sanvat 1176 is the 
true date of the inscription, is proved both by 
the reference in the text toa king Madana, who 
must be the king Madanapala, or Madanadéva, of 
Kanauj, about whose time there can be no doubt 
how, and especially by the wording of verse 11 
of the inscription. In the origina] that verse 
reads :— 


Rasadhikam-abhivyépi Giriga-charan-{éritam | 
hams-iva manasam yasya jahati sma na 
Bhératt tt; 


and Dr. Hoey’s translation of it is :— ‘‘ His mind, 
of mighty grasp and perfect taste, devoted to the 
feet of Giriga, Bharati forsaketh not, evenas the 
swan forsaketh not the broad Manasa lake, re- 
posing with its vast store of water at the feet of - 
the Lord of mountains ( Himalaya ).” This is 
simple enough ; but the two native scholars, who 
have furnished Dr. Hoey with this translation, 
deserve great credit indeed for having perceived 
that some of the words of the verse are so chosen 
as to suggest the year 1176, Giri-féa being equal 
to 117 and rasa to 6.—-The matter shews how 
dates may be hidden away in places where one 
would be least likely to look for them. 


F, KIELHOEN. 
Géttingen. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE WORSHIP OF NARSINGH IN KANGRA. 


Asourt two-thirds of the women, and some of 
the men in the Kanegr& district, are believers in 
Nareingh. The women firmly believe that 
Narsingh gives then sons, and assists them in all 
their difficulties. His worshippers keep by them 
a ndrjil (a sacred cocoanut adorned with flowers) 
and chandan (sandal-wood paste obtained by 
grinding asmall piece of the wood ona stone 
made for the purpose). Every Sunday, or on the 
first Sunday of each Hindu month, they worhpis 
him as follows:~—They put the ndrjil above 
mentioned on a brass-plate (thal4), and first wash it 
with pure fresh water. They then puta tilak of the 
chandan on it, in the same way that Brihmans 
mark their foreheads, and then an achhat, of as 
much washed-rice as will stay on three fingers of 
the right hand — i. e., on the thumb, first finger, 
and the second or middle finger. When this is 
done they adorn the ndrjil with flowers, and then 
burn some dkip. This dhiip (dolomiea macro- 
cephala) is a root which comes from the Chamb& 
Hills, besprinkled with powdered camphor, 
sandal-wood, almonds, and spices. It is in the 
form of black pastilles, and when burnt emits a 
pleasant oduur. The n&rjil (cocoanut) is then 
worshipped as Narsingh, and swectmeats are 
offered to it, which are subsequently distributed 
to children and members of the house holding 
ghe worship and the neighbours. 





N&rsingh’s worshippers also wear a bahutd 
(amulet for the arm) containing a picture of him 
in the form of a man. This bahutd is of silver, 
and is worshipped in the same manner as the 
ndrjil. Also a ring is worn on the little finger 
in honor of Narsingh, generally made of silver 
with a projeetion towards the nail. This is also 
worshipped like the ndijil. The worship is 
further conducted in a special cogtuime made 
for the purpose only. 


When a mother or mother-in-law worships 
Narsingh, her daughter or daughter-in-law must 
also do so. Barren women, consulting a chéld 
(magic-man) or a jigi, are usually advised to 
worship him for offspring. Strangely enough 
Narsingh is believed to cohabit with these women 
in their dreams inthe fourm of a Brahman clothed 
in white, and aged from twelve to twenty years. 


When a woman gets sick achéld is sent for to 
charm away theillness. If hesaysthat Narsingh’s 
anger has caused it, he orders a baitheak. If 
she do not happen to have a bahutd, or the 
proper rings or clothes, or a ndrjil, the chéld 
will order any of them that may be wanting 
to be procured before performing the baithak, 
The ceremony of the baithak is as follows. On 
any Sunday, or any other fixed day, the chéla 
comes with a baityi, or singer of sacred songs, who 
plays on’ a dépatra, an instrument made of two 
tumbds (ascetic’s begging bowl) connected by a 


(Narsiogh, Nérsingh, Anér Singh is the Nrisivha avatdra of Vishnu, ~ Ep.] 
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bamboo rod. A wire runs along this rod fastened 
to its extremities so as to give out a sound when 
twanged. The baitré sings his songs and the 
ehéld repeats his magic words, when .Nérsingh 
comes and shakes the body of the womenor of 
the chéld. The tremors continue for two hours or 
more, during which the man or woman into whom 
the spirit has entered tells the fortunes of those 
attending the baithak. They are usually told to 
worship some deity who will cure the sick woman. 


SaRgpakv BaLHaBi in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


THE ORIGIN OF LAL BEG. 


In the beginning was chaos. The Almighty 
created Balmikj!, and he was placed on duty to 
sweep thestairs leading to the heavenly throne. One 
day God, out of compassion, said to B&lmikjf:— 
‘Thou art getting old, 1 will give thee something 
as a reward.” Next day B&lmikjf went as usual 
to sweep the stairs, and there through the mercy 
of Providence he found a tunic (chéld, a garment 
worn by a bride at her marriage). BAlmikjtf 
brought this tunic to his house, and put it aside, 
and engaged himself in other work. By the 
omnipotence of God, this tunic gave birth toa 
male child. When BAlmikjt heard the cry of a 
babe proceeding from the tunic, he at once went 
to the heavenly staircase, and said:—‘‘ Almighty 
God, a child had been born from the tunic given 
to thy servant.” He was told in reply:—‘Thou 
art old, this is a spiritual master (Gurf) given 
unto thee.” Balmikjf then said he had no milk 
for the babe. He was directed to go home, and 
whatever animal crossed his path, to get it to 
nurse the child. God moreover said that he had 
out of 1d ildha ill’alltho (there is no God but 
God) created L&l Bég, and his name should be 
Wart Sh&h Bal&. B&lmikji descended from 
Heaven, and came to this Earth, and saw a female 
hare (sassf) suckling her young. He caught and 
brought her with her young ones, and L&l Bég 
drank her milk, and was nourished, and grew up. 
From that time the eating of hare is prohibited 
to sweepers. The Almighty declared L&l Bég to 
be the Gurda, and that in every house a temple of 
two and a half bricks would be reared to him; 
and for this reason a temple of two and a half 
bricks is built in front of the house of every 
pious sweeper. 





Balmikji is V&lmtki, the famous Rishi and 
Poet, author of the Sanskrit Rimdyana. Vélmtki 
was by birth a Badhik, one of the impurest of 
men, who, informer times officiated as hangmen, 
or public executioners. V4lmiki wasa hunteman, 
and used to associate with the Bhils of Méwar. 
His conversion was miraculous, when in the act 
of robbing the shrine of adeity. He settled at 
Chitrakot, in Bundélkhand, at the time of the 
exile of Rama from Awadh — vide note to p. 3, 
and pp. 236 and 268 of Growse’s Translation of 
the Radmdyana of Tulst Dds. 


J. G. DELMERICE in P. N, and Q. 1883. 


MUSALMAN NAMES OF HINDUS. 


The assumption of Muhammadan names by 
Hindus is not very uncommon. There is a family 
of Hindu Baniyés in Gurg&on who are known by 
the title of Shékh. They say that, in the Mughal 
times, one of the family was compelled to become 
a Musalmfn, in order to save the estates of the 
family from confiscation, but that his descend. 
ants were received back as Hindus: (more pro- 
bably his line failed of issue). Theirtitle of Shékh 
dates from that event, and is mow applied to the 
whole family, though they are all Hindus. 


In Déré Ghazi Khan there isa Hindu family 
in which the eldest takes the title of Khan. An 
ancestor Lachhi R&ém was a man of great bravery, 
and rendered good service to the local Biléch 
Chief, who conferred the title upon him, and it 
has become hereditary in the family, though they 
are still Hindu. 


DENZIL IBBETSON in P. N. and Q. 1888. 





A FORM OF SWEARING BROTHERHOOD. 


Im the Lahore district, if a cattle-thief is in 
danger of being caught, he will present a piece 
of clothing, or small ornament, to the daughter 
of the complainant or principal witness, or who- 
ever is likely to cause his capture. The father 
of the girl, whether complainant or witness, is 
then bound to assist the thief in evading capture 
by every means in his power. The custom is 
called talli pan4&, or tikri pana. 


D. BE. McCracken in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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PROFESSOR WEBER’S VEDIC ESSAYS.! 


Tue last issue of Prof. Weber’s invaluable 
contributions to the transactions of the Berlin 


1 [See my remarks in Proper Names of Panjabis, pp. 50, 
75, — Ep. | 


Academy of Sciences, consists ofa trio of essays 
dealing with Vedic subjects. 

The first deals with S8éma, and the author 
“i Vedieche Beitrége, von Albr. Weber. Sitzungs.- 


berichte der Ké6niglich preuesischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften su Berlin. 1894. 
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shews how the word has two meanings in ancient 
Indian mythology. First, it means the blessed 
rain, rescued from imprisonment in the storm- 
clouds, by the lightning-eagle (éyéna), as 
celebrated in the NSyéna-stuti of Va&madéva 
(Ri. V., IV. 27, 1-5), of which the author 
gives a revised text and translation, with several 
interesting digressions. The second mean- 
ing of the word is that referred to in the fifth 
verse of the same hymn, viz., the intoxicating 
drink, offered by priests at sacrifices, as the most 
worthy gift which they could bring to the gods. 
Professor Weber discusses at some length the 
question as to what this séma was. It does not 
appear to have been made from grapes or indeed 
from any kind of berry, but to have been pressed 
from the young shoots or tendrils of some plant. 
At first it must have been a pretty general drink, 
but, as the habitat of the Aryans in India 
altered, it gradually became a highly prized 
imported article, jealously reserved by priests 
for themselves. He is unable to identify its 
origin, beyond deciding that it can hardly 
have been made from the Asclepias acida, or 
from the Sarcostemiim acidum, from which 
sdéma is manufactured at the present day. He 
grounds his rejection of these two plants on 
the well-known fact that modern sdma is ‘ a very 
nasty drink,’ and that such a brew could hardly 
have secured the universal popularity which séma 
doubtless enjoyed in the earliest Vedic times, 
Here, with great respect, I must say that I cannot 
follow his argument. Different countries have 
different standards of taste. Assafetida (let alone 


garlic) is an important ingredient in modern” 


Indian cookery. Nay more, the popular intoxicat- 
ing drink of Northern Central India, distilled from 
the flowers of the mahuwd (madhuka),* is one of 
the most loathsome drinks to a European palate 
which can well be imagined. Every excise officer 
in Bibfr and the North-Western Provinces knows 
too well the unnameable odour which issues 
from a native still, yet this very odour has 
been urged to me by one of my grooms as an 
excuse for getting drunk. He passed by a still, 
and could not withstand the attraction of the 
fragrance.* The only European stomachs which 
can stand it are the dura ilia of our European 
soldiers, to whom its sale is forbidden by law 
under heavy penalties. When Tommy Atkins has 
run out of funds, and cannot obtain any liquor at 
the regimental canteen, he slinks into the bdzdr, 
and buys a dose of what he euphoniously calls 





2 Curiously enough the word madhuka, is, as Prof. 
Weber points out, used in the Ri. V., to mean Sima. 

8 He used the Perso-Indian word khush-bé@. [I can 
support Mr. Grierson. A Burman once recommended to 
mea aDtive dish of herbs, ag something particularly 


‘ Billy Stink.’ I do not, therefore, consider that 
the fact, that Europeans consider the s6ma made 
from Asclepias acida to bea very nasty drink, 
ig any strong argument against its having 
been the ‘Dry Monopole’ of the Paiij&b in days 
when the world was young and Champagne had 
not yet been discovered. 


Professor Weber’s second essay is devoted ta the 
Legend of the Two Mares of Vamadéva, — 
the same Vamadéva who was the author of the 
Syénastuti above referred to, and of other hymns. 
The legend is given in the Mahdbhdrata (vv. 13178 
and ff.*) It tells how king Sala, the son of Parik- 
shit, borrowed two mares, as swift as thought, 
from the Brahman Vimadéva, under promise 
of returning them, but did not do so, and how 
for this breach of promise he fell under the ban 
of the saint, and was done to death. A similar 
(but less justifiable) fate nearly befel his brother 
and successor Dala, who only escaped through the 
piety of his wife. The legend evidently dates 
back to a time when the strife between the Br&h- 
manas and the Kshatriyas had been already 
decided iu favour of the former, but was still 
fresh in the memory of the narrator, and the 
form of its exposition is very ancient. The metre 
shews that many of the words must have been 
pronounced differently from what would appear 
from their written form (e.g., tava has to be 
pronounced as one syllable, é’va), and there are, 
moreover, severally distinctively Vedic forms. 
The legend is briefly as follows :—Sala, Dala, 
and Bala were the sons of Parikshit by a frog- 
princess, whom he had won as his bride on con- 
dition that she should never be allowed to see 
water. When his minister saw that Pariksbit. 
absorbed in his love for his wife, neglected his 
royal duties, he arranged that one day she saw 
a tank, into which she immediately disappeared. 
Parikshit, beside himself for sorrow, had the 
tank rundry, and found therein a single frog, 
who, he considered, must have eaten his beloved. 
He, thereupon, ordered a general massacre of all 
frogs, to stop which the King of the Frogs 
restored his daughter free of all conditions, but 
with the curse that, in return for the calamities 
which she had brought on the community, her 
descendants would be impious (abrahmanya). It 
is in consequence of this curse that Sala is de- 
stroyed, and Dala narrowly escapes the same fate. 


Partkshit’s name appears first in the Atharva- 
véda. He is there praised as a Kauravya of the 





palatable, which was quite impossible to myeelf and 
every other European I tried with it. — Ep.] 

« Pratadpa Chandra Riy’s Translation, 1884, Vana 
Parvan, pp. 586 ff, 


wim ~~ 
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Golden Age, not, as in the Mahddhdrata, 
as a descendant of Ikshvdku reigning in 
Ayédhy& In the Satapatha Brdhmana and inthe 
Sdakhdyana Nrauta Sdtra, we find the legend of 
his descendants’ having been guilty of sin from 
the consequences of which they werereleased by a 
horse-sacrifice. His three sons are there named 
Bhimaséna, Ugraséna, and Srutaséna ;— Sala, 
Dala, and Bala first appearing in the Maha- 
bhérata; mor are any of his descendants 
brought into connexion with Vamadéva. The 
latter appears in Vedic literature, as a kindly 
disposed mddhyama Lishi of the family of 
Gautama, without any trace of the Mahdbhdrata 
legend. Professor Weber concludes that the in- 
troduction of his name into the latter is due to a 
mistranslation of the word vdmyaw (dual of vdmf), 
‘mares,’ which has been explained to mean ‘the 
mares of Vimadéva.’ Markandéya, the narrator 
of the legend to Yudhishthira, wished to give a 
warning of the terrible consequences which come 
from a prince annexing the property of a Brahman. 
He appears to have taken the tale of the robbery 
of the two mares (vdmyau), and to have hung it 
on to the legend of the descendants of Parikshit, 
whose wickedness was well-known, and (owing to 
the suggestive similarity of sound) to the name 
of the Vedic Rishi, VAmadéva. 


The rest of the legend has already been told. 
It has been translated at length by Prof. Weber. 
Sala borrows the mares from VAmadéva and 
refuses to return them. He is beaten to death by 
Rakshasas at the command of the priest. His 
brother and successor Dala also at first refuses to 
deliver up the mares, but on being cursed so that 
he is unable to move, he restores the mares and is 
released from the curse through the piety of his 
wife. 


Professor Weber's third and last essay deals 
with the 13th Verse of the Séryastikta (Ri.-V. X. 
85), which he thus translates :— 


‘Forth went the marriage procession of 
Sary4, which Savitri sent out. In Aghas do 
they slay the cows, and in Arjunyau the 
procession sets forth,’ 1.6. (if we substitute 
maghdsu for aghdsu, as in Ath. 8. 14, 1, 13), in 
Maghas (= any({p» Leon.) occur the preparations 
for the reception of the marriage guests, and in 
Arjunyau ( = ¢@8 [93] Leon.), takes place the 
procession of Saryé, the sun-bride, to the solemn- 
ization of her marriage with Séma, the Moon. 


This verse has been discussed by Prof. Jacobi 
in dealing with the age of the Rigvéda. Professor 


1 The Buddha-Karita of Asvaghésha. Edited from 
three MSS. by E. B. Cowell, M.A. (Anecdota Ozoniensia, 
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Weber contends that it is impossible to fix it as 
referring to any particular conjunction of the 
sun and moon. It might refer to the summer 
solstice, to the new year, to an eclipse of the sun, 
or even, merely, to a new moon. Moreover, even 
if the passage did really give a chronological 
datum, it would be of no value as regards Indtan 
Chronology, if it can be proved that the Krittikd 
nakshatra series was derived from Babylon; — 
a thing which he considers very probable. . 


He then maintains, finally, that this verse can- 
not be considered as a ‘‘key-stone”’ for deter- 
mining the age of the Rigvéda, as it is found in 
the tenth mandala, which belongs to the beginning 
of the BrAhmana period. Séryd (feminine) is not 
one of the early forms of the Vedic gods, nor is 
Sdéma, as a name for the moon. The verse itself 
is the only verse in the.whole Rigvéda in which 
the names of any nakshatras are mentioned. 
The knowledge of these cannot be referred to 
an older date than the Brihmana period. There 
is no proof that they were known in the older 
Vedic times. Finally, the verse shews signs of 
having been tampered with. The first word of 
the second hemistich, aghdsu, meaning (with 
@ pun) ‘amongst the wicked,’ has been altered 
from maghdsu, ‘amongst the mighty,’ by the 
priestly caste, under the influence of Buddhism, 
in the post-Vedic time which prohibited the 
killing of the cow, just as in Wi. V. X. 18, 7, 
agré was altered into agnéh, in order to justify 
suttee. 


The essay concludes with a brief but com- 
plete account of the ancient methods of com- 
puting time in India. Space will not allow me 
to do more than refer to this, for it would be 
impossible to give an abstract of it, anda trans- 
lation would be more than is required in this 
notice. 

Gro. A. GRIERSON. 


Howrah, 11th February 1895. 





PROFESSOR COWELL’S EDITION OF THE 
BUDDHA-CHARITA OF ASVAGHOSHA.! 


Ir our welcome to Prof. Cowell’s long looked 
for edition of the Buddha-charita is tardy, it 
is not for want of appreciation. Suffice it to say 
briefly, that the text of this important work has 
been prepared by him from three MSS., all copies 
of one codew archetypus. This has naturally left 
more than one passage obscure from some 
undetected corruption in the text, but, allowing 


Aryan Series, Vol. I. Part VII.): Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1898. Pp. XV. + 175. 
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for these few instances, the work is, what must 
necessarily come from Prof. Cowell’s hands, a 
model of careful and accurate editing. ‘The 
printing is done as only the Clarendon Press can 
do it. 


Of the seventeen books of which the poem is 
composed, only the first thirteen, and possibly 
a portion of the fourteenth are composed by 
Asvaghésha. The remaining four (or three and a 
portion) have been compiled by the scribe of 
the codex archetypus, Amriténanda, who spe- 
cially states, according to the colophon of the 
Cambridge MS., that he had searched for 
Asvagh6sha’s originals everywhere, but could not 
find them, and that hence he had made himself 
the four last cantos. This is an example of a 
kind of literary honesty which is rare in India, 
and Amritémanda deserves all the more credit 
on that account, though his poetry is of a feeble 
description. 


Amrit&nandsa completed his copy in 1830 A. D. 
Advaghésha’s date is more uncertain. It is 
probable that he was the contemporary and 
spiritual adviser of Kanishka, in the first cen- 
tury A.D. Atany rate he is praised by Hiuen 
Tsiang, and the Buddka-charita seems to have 
been translated into Chinese early in the fifth 
century. As this must imply that it then 
enjoyed a great reputation among the Buddhists 
of India, Professor Cowell is of opinion that 
we are justified in fixing the date of its composi- 
tion at least one or two centuries earlier. As 
regards bis style, his editor says :— 


‘ ASvaghdésha seems to be entitled to the name of 
the Ennius of the classical age of Sanskrit poetry. 
His style is often rough and obscure, but it is 
full of native strength and beauty ; his descrip- 
tions are not too much laboured, nor are they 
mere purpuret panni, —they spring directly 
from the narrative, growing from it as natural 
blossoms, and not as external appendages.’ 


This is well illustrated by some curious 
parallel passages occurring, on the one hand, in 
the Buddha-charita, and, on the other hand, in 
the Raghuvariéa and the Rdmdyana; and it 
would seem that in the case of the latter, the 
passage by ASvaghésha is the original, and that 
of the Rdmdyana the echo. | 


In conclusion, we regret to see that the Editors 
of the Anecdota still adhere to the uncouth 
system of transliteration, a mixture of Italic 


1 Nuri Vijidna or an exposition of the Pulse, by the 
renowned Physician-sage, Sankara, and the celebrated 
sage, Kanada. Translated into English from the origi- 


and Roman letters, which defaces so much of 
the oriental work that issues from Oxford. 





NADI VIJNANA.! 


THs abovenamed work has been sent to us 
for review by the editor and _ translator. ‘It con- 
tains the text and translation of two treatises 
on the pulse,—the Nidi-vijfidna of Saskara 
Séna, and of the Nddt-vijidna of Kanfda. Both 
works cover much the same ground. The text 
is fairly printed, and the translation shews 
evidence of care. To students of Indian medicine 
and of the Indian principles of diagnosis, it will 
no doubt be useful. 


The editor, however, claims oansideration for 
the book asa medical work, fit to be studied in 


the nineteenth century, and it is not a pleasant 


commentary on English civilization to see such 
preposterous claims advanced within a mile of 
the Calcutta Medical College. It is said that 
‘the Hindu Physicians, by noting the condition 
of a patient’s pulse, can predict the day, — nay, 
the very hour when he shall expire, — whether 
a patient wall be cured or not, and other things of 
a like nature.’ We have no doubt that they can 
predict, but we should be much surprised to hear 
that their predictions came true. It is easy to 
call spirits from the vasty deep; but do they 
come P ; 


The following extract from the translation 
will shew the kind of learning upon which these 
predictions are founded :-— 


‘When a person imbibes a sweet flavour, his pulse 
courses like a peacock, — when he takesa bitter one, 
it courses like an earthworm; when he takes any- 
thing acid, being slightly heated, it courses like a frog: 
and when he takes anything pungent, it courses like a 
Bhringa-bird.” 

It is possibly comforting to the unlearned 
to be informed that each corporeal being has 
thirty-five millions of blood-tubes, gross and fine 
(a number which is known by inspiration, and 
not by actual counting), that they are fastened 
at the navel asata root, and that some are set 
obliquely, some upwards, and some downwards ; 
but most people would probably prefer to employ 
a doctor who believed in the action of the heart 
and in the circulation of the blood. As a text- 
book, the work is worse than useless, but it has 
its value to students of Sanskrit literature and 
of the history of medicine. 
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ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, O.1.E.; GOTTINGEN. : 
(Oouttvnind frou oc 37.) Noo Rae! 


NOW give a general list of Saka dates! which is similar to the list of Vikrama dates, 
published in Vol. XX. of thisJournal. In addition to the 200 dates, the full details of which 
together with the calculated results have been already given, this list contains the dates which 
do not admit of verification, those the exact wording of which appeared to be doubtful, and a 
number of irregular dates not treated of before; but it also gives some regular dates which 
have only lately come to my knowledge. Throughout, the year of the date has been marked 
with an asterisk, whenever it can be combined with the Jovian year, mentioned along 
with it, only as a current year. And dates the calculation of which has yielded no satisfae- 
_ tory result, and which have not been included in the preceding list, are distinguished here 
by a cross, added to the last word of the date. — The list will be found to contain all the 
Saka dates published in this Journal, the Epigraphia Indica, Dr, Fleet’s Pali, Sanskrit and 
Old-Kanarese Inscriptions, Dr. Hultzsch’s South-Indian Inscriptions, and Mr. Rice’s various 
publications (excepting the recently published Epigraphia Karndtaka), and most of (if not all) 
those in the Journals of the Asiatic Societies, efe.; but from the Inscriptions Sanscrites de 
Campd et du Cambodge only the earliest dates, up to Saka-samvat 598, are given here. 


General Chronological List of Saka Dates. 


1.—P. 10, No. 166.2 — 8.169, Prabhava, Phalgun-imivisyé, Bhrigu-varé. Tanjore 
spurious copper-plates of the Western Gaiga Arivarman (Harivarman). 
| 2.—P. 10, No, 167. —8. 261,* Vilambin, Kirttika-sudi 13, Séma-varé. Mudyanir 
Apurions copper-plates of the Bina Malladéva-Nandivarman. 


3.—P. 11, No. 168.—S. 261, Vibhava, Pausha-vadi 14, Sdéma-vara, uttardyana- 
sami krinti. Spurious date in the Kalbhavi Jaina inscription. 


4.—§. 272 (?). — Ante, Vol, VII. p.173; Mysore Inser. No. 156, p. 293. Harihar spurious 
copper-plates of a son of the Western Ganga Vishnugépa :— 
(L. 9).—Saga[nayana gi neyd] Sadh@rana-Sammacbhchharida’ Phalguna ma amavaée 
Adivaradandu.t 
5.—S, 310. — Ante, Vol. IX. p. 294, Pimpalnér spurious copper-plates of the Chalukya 
Satyasraya (Pulikésin I. or II.) :-— 7 
(L. 1). — Sakanripa-kal-itita-samvatsara-satéshu tri(trijsho = dag-6ttaréshv=asya[ 1m] 
samvatsara-misa-paksha-divasa-;Urvvayan=tithau. 3 | 
6.—P. 9, No. 163.—S8. 366, Tarana, Philgun-imiydsyd, Briha-vara. Bangalore 
spurious copper-plates of Vira-Nonamba. 3 : 
| 7.—P. 11, No, 169. -— 388, Magha-sudi 5, Séma-vara. Merkara spurious copper-plate 
: of. the Western Ganga Avinita-Kongani. 


Py a dal: by this dates which distinctly refer themselves to the Saka era. The only exception to thisis the 
a No. 7, of the year 388, from a spurious record, — The Inscriptions Sanscrites du Cambodes have several Saka 
“ dates which neither contain a reference to the era employed nor even a word for ‘year.’ Compare ¢, g, p. 87, v. 21, 
_ Kha-nava-miritibhir ; p. 88, v. 29, viyad-vil-dsht-Gdhikritddhird juah; p. 88, C. v. 2, dvi-nava-miritibhir ; p, 194, 
v. 10, véda-dvi-vila-rdjyabhak ; p. 106, v. 2, v¢da-dvi-naga-rdjyabhak ; ete. 
2 The references by page and number, here and ina similar manner under other dates, are to eet XXIII. 
- BP. 113-134, and this volume, pp. 1- 17. 
a 3 By the mean- -sign system Sadharana ended on the 7th cakes A. D. 356, in S. 278 expired; and by the 
southern: luni-selar eyetam: Sidhérapa v would be §. 272. Gets: dor ss F 
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8.—8. 400,— Ante, Vol. VU. p. 64 (compare Vol. XIII. p. 72; and Vol. XVIII. 
p- 92). Uméti spurious copper-plates of the Gurjara Dadda Prasantaraga :— 

(L. 22). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-sainvachchha(tsa)radata-chatushtayé | Vaisikba-paurnna- 
mas yan. 

9.—§8. 400. — Ante, Vol. X. p. 284. Bombay As. Soc.’s spurious copper-plates of Dhara- 
séna II. of Valabhi :— 

(L. 23), — Sakanripa-kél-atita-samvachchha(tsa)ra-Sata-chatushtay€ Vaisikhyam pau- 
rnnamasi., 

10. — P. 10, No. 164. —S. 411,* Vibhava, Vaisakha-paurnamisi, a lunar eclipse. British 
Museum spurious copper-plates of the Early Chalukya Pulikésin I. 





11.—P.11, No. 170.—8. 415, Jyaishth-amavasya, a solar eclipse. Bagumri spurious 
copper-plates of the Gurjara Dadda Prasantarfga. 





12,— P. 10, No. 165, —S. 417, Jyaishth-amivisya, a solareclipse. Ilié spurious copper- 
plates of the Gurjara Dadda II. Pragantarfga. 
13. — 8. 500, — Ante, Vol, IIT. p.805; Vol. VI. p. 363; and Vol. X.p. 57. Badami cave. 
inscription of the Karly Chalukya Mangalisvara :— 
(L. 6). — Pravarddhamiina-rijya-samvvatsaré dvadasé ‘Sakanripati-rajyébhishéka-sam-. 
vvatsaréshv=atikrantéshu paiichasu satéshu . , . mahia-Karttika-paurnamasyam. 
14,— 8. 526.— See 8. 546. 
15. — 8. 532 (P). — Ante, Vol. VIE. p. 220; and Vol. XVIII. p. 285. Kurtakéti spurious | 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya I. :— | 
(L. 20). — Batrims-ottara-pamcha-gatéshu Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu vijayarajya-sambachchara- 
shéshaga-varshé pravarttamina . . . tasya Vaisikha-Jéshtha-misa-madhyam-amavasya- | 
Bhaskara-diné Rohinya-rikshé madhyahna-kalé . . . Vrishabha-rigau tasmin Vrishabha- 
ragau suryya-grahana-sarvvama(gra)si(si)bhité.t 


16.-—8. 582.— Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 865; ante, Vol. XII. p. 210, No. 37. Goa 
copper-plates of the Early Chalukya Mangalisvara’s son or feudatory(?) Satyasraya-Dhru- 
varaja-Indravarman :— 

(L. 6). — Magha-paurnnamiasyam. 

(L. 18). —Saka-kilah=paiicha varsha-éatani dvitri(tri)nsani. 

17, — P. 130, No. 106. —8. 534, 3rd year of reign, Seen nae a solar eclipse. 
Haidaraibad copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Pulikésin II. 


18. —S. 546 (and 8. 626). — Inscr. Sanscrites du Cambodge, p. 36. Inscription at Bayang :— 
(V.11).— Rasa-dasra-sarais=Sakéndra-varshé 
padam=aisam viniva(ba)ddham=ishtakabbih [1*] 
ritu-varinidh-indriyais=cha tirthé 
[sa}lila-sthapanam=akéri téna bhdyah [1*] 
19. —S. 648. — Inser. Sanscrites du Cambodge, p. 41 (also p. 589; and ante, Vol. XXI. 
p. 47). Inscription at Vat Chakret :— 
Pindibhuté Sak-Apd&(bdé) vasu-jalanidhi*-garair=vvasaré Midhav-ddau 
kité praglagnabhaité kumudavanapatau Taveré Krittikayam | 
20. —8S. 650. — Inscr. Sanscrites du Cambodge, pp. 55 and 57 (and p. 590). Inscription at 
Ang Chumnik :— 
(P. 55, v. 2). — Kha-paiich-éndriya-gé Saké Réhinyam gaSini sthité. 
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(P. 57, v. 13). — Madhavasya tritiy-ihni danakala-pragamsité 
karttavyas=sraddhaya pumbhir=i[chchhadbhih phala*]m=akshayam. 

21, — 8. 556 (Kali 3735). — Ante, Vol. V. p. 70; Vol. VIII. p. 242; Arch. Survey of West. 
India, Vol. IID. p. 1385. Aihole inscription of the Western Chalukya Pulikébin II. (mentions 
Kalidasa and Bh&ravi) :— 

(L. 16).— Trimsatsu tri-sahasréshu Bharatad=ahavad=itah [1*] 

sapt-ibda-Sata-yuktéshu sa(ga)téshv=abdeshu patichasu[tt*] 
Pajichasatsu Kalau kalé shatsnu paitcha-satieu cha [t*] 
samasu samatitisu Sakénim=api bhibhujam tt 


— 8S. 586. ae Sanscrites du Cambodge, p. 62 (and p. 591). raise puan at Vat Prey 
io 
(V. 8). — Rasu-vasu-vishayanfith sannipaténa labdhé 
‘Sakapati-samay-abdé Magha-suklal[-dvitiyé], 
23,—8. 589. — Inscr. Senscrites du Cambodge, p. 68 (and P- 591). Inscription at Ang 
Chumnik :— 
(V. 26).—Vaisikha-prathama-dvipaiichaka-din€ dviar-ishta-vanair=yyuté 
jivas=cha pa-yuté vrishé Kavi-sutas=simharddha-gas=chandramah [(*] 
kauliré=vani(ni)j6 ghaté Ravi-sutas=séshis=tu mésha-sthitas= 
sd=yam Sri-Vijayésvard vijayaté yah kita-lagné sthitah [1*] 


a 


24,— P. 122, No. 58.—S8. 589, 16th day of Miidhava (Vaisikha), sun in Mésha, moon in 
Anuradha, Jupiter in Chapa (Dhanuh). Inscription at Vat Prey Vier. 


25, — 8. 698. — Inscr. Sanserites du Cambodge, p. 76 (and p. 593). Inscription at 

Barai :-— 
rive at ee sita-diné pripté daé-aik-dttaré 
Jyéshthasy=irka-kuj-énduja mithuna-g[ijJe = vee = ° 
gukrasy=arkka-sut6 vrishé sura-guruh kanya[m] mrig-arddhdédayé. 

96.—S8. 611. — Ante, Vol. VI. p. 86; Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XVI. p. 231. Togurshode 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Vinayaditya :— 

(L. 24). — Bkidaé-dttara-shat-chhatésha Saka-varshéshv-atitéshu pravarddhamana-vija- 
yarajya-samvatsare daSamé varttamané . . . Karttika-paurnnamasyam. 

27. — $. 618, — Ante, Vol. VI. p. 89. Karnal district copper-plates of the Western 
Chalukya Vinay&éditya :— 

(L. 24). — Trayédas-dttara-shat-chhatéshu Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu pravarddhamana-vija- 
yarajya-samvatsaré ékidasé varttaminé . . . Magha-paurnamdsydm. 

28,—P.9, No. 160.—8. 614, 11th year of reign, dakshindyana(-sarkrinti), ‘Sanaischara- 
varé. Sorab copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Vinayaditya. 

29,—8, 616. — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 302; Mysore Inscr. No. 132, p. 237, Harihar eopper- 
plates of the Western Chalukya Vinayaditya :— 

(L. 28).—Shédas-dttara-shach(t)-ohhatéshn ‘Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu pravarddhamana- 
vijayardjya-samvatsaré chaturddasé varttamané . . . Karttiké(ka)-paurnnamisyim. 

30. —8. 621. — Ante, Vol. X. p. 60. Bad&mi inscription of the Western Chalukya 
Vijayaditya :— ' 

(L. 5). — Pravardhamina-vijayarijya-samvatsaré tritiyé varttamané ékavimé-dttara-shat- 
chhatéshu Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu Jyéshthyaém paurnnamiasyam. 
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31.— 8. 622. — Ante, Vol. 1X. p. 128. Nérfir copper-plates of the Western Chalokya 
Vijayaditya :— 

(L. 30). — Dvavitnsaty-uttara-shat-chhatéshu ‘Seka-varshéshv=atitésha pravarddhamina- 
vijayarajya-samvatsaré chaturtthé vartaminé . , Ashida(dha)-paurnnamasya’m. 

32. —8. 627. — Ante, Vol. IX. p. 131. Nérir copper-plates of the Western Chalukya 
Vijayaditya :— 


(L. 29). — Saptavimsaty-uttara-shat-chhatéshu Sake-v rarshéshveatitéshu pravarddhamana- 
vijayarajya-samvatsaré dasamé varttaminé. 


33. — 8. 631. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 235. Multai (in Central Provinces) copper-plates 
of the Rishtrakita chieftain Nandaraja-Y uddhasura :— 


(L. 21). — Karttika-paurnnamasyim 
(L, 29). — Saka-kiila-samvatsara-éatéshu shatchhv(tsv)-<katri[m*]s-dttaréshu. 
34, — 8. 651. — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 112. Lakshmésvar inscription of the Western Chalu- 


kya Vijayaditya (recording a grant to his father’s priest Udayadévapandita, also called 
Niravadyapandita, who was the house-pupil of Sripajyapada) :— 


(L. 42). — Ekaparnchiéad-uttara-shat-chhatéshn Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu pravartta(rdha)- 
mana-vijayarajya-samvatearé chatustrimhéé varttamané . . . Philguna-masé paurnnamasyam. 

35. — P. 113, No. 1. — 8. 654, Karttika-sudi 13, Indu-varé. An inscription from Java. 

36. — 8. 656. — Ante, Vol. VII. p.107. Lakshméévar inscription of the Western Chalnkya 
Vikramaditya II. :— 

(L. 72). — Shatpamchasad-uttara-shat-chhatéshu Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu pravarddhamana- 
vijayarajya-samvatsaré dvitiyé varttaminé Migha-paurnnamasyam.5 

37, —8, 675. — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 112. Simangad copper-plates of the Rashtrakita 
Dantidurga :— 

(L. 30). — Pathchasaptaty-adhjka-Sakakéla-samvateara-éata-shatké vyatité samvata(t) 675 
pai(? pé or pau)hachchhikayé Migha-mésa-rathasaptamya[m*]. 

38, — P. 118, No. 2. — 8. 679, Agvaynja-Suddha 7, vishuva-samkranti, Antréli-Chharéli 
copper-plates of the Rashtrakita Kakka (Kakkarajg II.) of Gujarat. 

39, — 8. 679. — Ante, Vo]. VIII, p. 27; Mysore Inscr. No. 160, p. 301. Vokkaléri 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Kirtivarman ITI, :— 

(Plate iv, 6,1.4).—N gio tak Hale aa pane ty Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu pravardha- 
mAna-vijayarajya-samvatsaré ¢kidaéé varttamine . . . Bhadrapada-paurnamasyam, 

40.— P. 11, No. 171.—S. 684, Vaisakha, Visakha-nakshatré, ‘Sukra-yaré, a lunar eclipse. 
Hosir spurious copper-plates of the Western Gaiga Prithuvi-Kongani. 


41. — 8. 698. — Ante, Vol. II. p. 158, Mysore Inscr, No. 153, p, 287. Nigamangala 
spurious copper-plates of the Western Ganga Prithuvi-Kongani :-— 


(Plate iii, 4, 1. 8), — Ashtanavaty-uttaré[shu*] shat-chhatéshu ‘Saka-varshéshv=atitéshv= 
atmanah pravarddhamina-vijayavir(rij)ya-sathvatsaré pahch[a*|Sattamé pravarddha(rta)miné. 


42. — 8. 700. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XVII. Pt. ii, p. 1. An inscription from Central 
Java :— ) 


(L. 6). — Sakanripa-kal-ititair=varsha-gataih saptabhir .. . 


43, — P. 13], No. 107 (Ep. Ind. Vol. HI. p. 103).—S. 716, Vaisikh-dmivasya, a solar 
eclipse. Paithin copper-plates of the Rashtrakita Gévinda ITT. 





5 A lunar eclipse on the 13th January, A.D. 735, 17 h. 44 m, after mean sunrise. 
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44,.— P. 122, No. 55. — 8. 726, Subh@nu, Vaisakha-vadi 5, Brihaspati-vira. Kanarese 
country copper-plates of the Rashtrakita Govinda ITI. 

45. — 8, 726 (?). — Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 115. Date of the second Prasasti of Baijnath :— 

(L. 88). — Sakakila-gat-abdah 7[26]. 

46. — P. 11, No. 172. —S. 730,# Vyaya, Vaisikha-paurnamasi, a Innar eclipse. Want 
copper-plates of the Rashtrakita Gévinda ITI. 

47. — P. 131, No. 108. — 8, 780, Sarvajit, Sravan-Amavisya, a solar eclipse, Riadhanpur 
copper-plates of the Raishtrakita Gdvinde ITT. | 

48. — 8. 784, — Ante, Vol. XII, p. 161. British Maseum (or Baroda) copper-plates of the 
Rishtrakita Karka-Suvarnavarsha of Gujarat. 

(L. 52). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-satéshu saptasu Scha(cha)tustringa[d-adhiké|shu 
maha-Vaisakhyam. 

49,— P. 9, No. 161. — 8. 786, Jyaishtha-sudi 10, Chandra-varé. Kadab copper-plates 
f the Rashtrakita Gévinda III. (Prabhdtavarsha). 

50. — 8. 735. — Ep. Ind, Vol. III. p. 54. Térkhédé copper-plates of the reign of the 
Rashtrakita Gévinda III., and of the time of his nephew and fendatory Gévindardaja of 
Gujarat :— 

(L. 1). — ‘Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-satéshu saptasu paiichatri(tri)msaty(d)-adhiké- 
shu Pausha-suddha-saptamyam=ankaté=pi samvatsara-Satini 735 Nandana-samvatsaré® Paushah 
§uddha-tithih 7 asyém satnvatsara-masa-paksha-divasa-purvvayam. [1*] 

(L. 43). — vijaya-saptamyam. | 

51. — 8. 749. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 148. Kavi copper-plates of the Rashtrakita Gévinda- 
raja-Prabhatavarsha of Gujarit :— 

(Plate iii, 1, 7). — Sakanripa-kil-atita-sathvatsara-Saté[shu § saptasv=@|}kannaparnchasat- 
samadhikéshu maha-Vaisikhyam. 

52, — 8. 757. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 200. Baroda copper-plates of the Rashtrakuta 
Dharavarsha-Dhruvaraja II. of Gajarat :— 

(L. 36). — Sakanripa-kal-atite-sarnvateara-satésha saptasu saptapaiichésad-adhikéshu 
Karttika-Suddha-paiichadasyath maha-Karttiki-parvvani. 

58. — P. 113, No. 3. — 8. 765, Chaitra 15, Séma-vira, a lunar eclipse. An inscription 
from Java. 

54, — 8. 765 (P). — Ante, Vol. XIII. p.136, Kanheri inscription of the Rashtrakita 
Amodghavarsha I., and the (Stlira) Makdsémanta Pullakakti :— 

(L. 5). — Samva [765]. 

55.—P. 4, No. 139.—8. 775 (for 778), Prajapati, Aévina-vadi 2, Budha-diné. 
Kanheri inscription of the Rishtrakita Amdghavarsha I., and the (Silira) Mahasdmanta 
Kaepardin. 

56. — P. 113, No. 4.—8. 782, Jyaishtha-éudi 9, Sukré. Kalyiin inscription of the 
Mahdmuandalésvara Mamvanirajadéva. 

57, — P, 114, No. 5. — 8. 788, Karttika-éudi 13, Brihaspati-véra, An inscription from 
Java. 

58. — P. 128, No. 59. — 8. 788, Vyaya, Jyaishth-Amavisya, Aditya-vara, a solar eclipse. 
Sirfir inscription of the Rashtrakita Améghavarsha I, 





6 By the mean-sign system Nandana lasted from the 9th May, A.D. 812, in 8. 785 current, to the Sth May, 
A.D. 813, in 8. 735 expired; and by the southern luni-aclar system Nandana was 8, 7385 current, . . 
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59. — P. 131, No. 109. — 8. 789, Jynishth-amavasya, a solar eclipse. Bagamra copper- 
plates of the Rishtrakita Dharavarsha-Dhruvaraja ITE, of Gujarit. 


60. — 8. 787. — Jour. Po. de, Soc. Vol. X. p. 195. Saundatti inseription of the Rashtra- 
kita Krishna II., and his feudatory the Ratta Great Chieftain Prithvirama :— 
(L. 13). — Sapta-sa(éa)tyé navatyé cha samayukt[é*]sa(shu) saptasu(1*] 
Sa(sa)ka-kaléév(shv)=atitéshn Manmath-ihvaya-vatsaré’ |) 


61. — 8. 789. — Ante, Vol. XIIL p. 135. Kanheri inseription of the Rashtrakata 
Améghavarsha I., and the (Silara) Mahdsémanta Kapardin :— 


(L. 1). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-satéshn saptasn nananavaty-adhikéshv=ainkatah 
799, 


62. — 8, 809. — Ante, Vol. VI. p.102; Coorg Inser. No. 2, p. 5; Pali, Skr. and. Old- 
Kan. Inscr, No. 269. Bilifr (Kodagu) inscription of the Gafiga or Kongu Satyavakya-Kongu- 
nivarma-Permanadi :— 


‘‘Saka 809 (in words, I. 2), the eighteenth year (in words, |. 5) of his reign; the fifth day 
(sri-panchameyandu) of Phalguna.’ 

63. -— P. 123, No. 60, — 8. 810, Chaitr-amivisya, a solar eclipse. Bagumra copper- 
plates of the Rishtrakuta AkAalavarsha-Krishnaraja of Gujarat. 


64. — P, 9, No. 162. — 8. 822 (for 824 ?), Dundubhi, Maghka-sudi 5, Brihaspati-vara. 
Nandwadige inscription of the Rishtrakfita Krishna IT, 

65, — 8, 824, — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 190. Mulgund inscription of the Rashtra- 
kita Kyishna If. :-— 

(L. 2). — Sakanripa-kélé=shtha(shta)-éat@ chaturuttaravimgadu(ty-u)ttaré sampragaté 
Dundubhi-nimani® varshé pravarttamané, 

66. — 8. 881 (for 832 or 833 ?). — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 222. Aihole inscription of the Riish- 
trakuta Kyishna II. :— 

‘While the saivatsara named Prajapati,® which was the eight hundred and thirty-first (o0/) 
the centuries of years that have elapsed from the time of the Saka king, was current.’ 

67. — 8. 882. — Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 56, Kapadvanaj copper-plates of the Rashtrakita 

Krishna II. :— 

(L. 60). — Saka-satnvat §32 Vaisikha-suddha-pauronamasyaih maha-Vaiéikhyam. 

68. — P. 114, No. 6. — 8.888, Pausha-sudi 4, uttariyana-samkrinti. Haddali copper-plates 
of the Chipa Mahésdémantddhipatt Dharanivaréha, the feudatory of Mahipaéladéva. 

69, — 8. 886. — Jour, Bo, As. Soc. Vol, XVIII. pp. 260 and 264. Nausdrft copper-plates 
of the Rashtrakita Nityavarsha Indra III. :— 


(L. 52). — Sakanripa-kal-itita-samnvatsara-datéshv=ashtisu shattriméad-uttarésha Yuva- 
sathvatsaré Phalguna-su(éu)ddha-saptamyém sampanné sripattava(ba; ndh-dtsave. 





7 By the mean-sign system Manmatha ended on the 13th August, A. D. 875, in 8. 797 expired; and by the 
southern luni-solar system Manmatha was 8, 797 expired, 

8 By the mean-sign system Dundubhi ended on the 20tb April, A. D. 902, in 8, 824 expired; and by the southern 
luni-solar system Dundobhi was §, 824 expired. 

- © By the mean-sign system PrajApati lasted from the 18th March, A.D. 910, in 8. 832 expired, to the J4th March, 
A.D. 911, in §. 883 expired (which commenced on the 4th March, A.D. 911); and by the southern luni-solar system 
. Prajipati wae 8. 883 expired. 

‘+ 10 By the mean-sign system Yuvan ended on the 25th February, A.D. 915, which was the 8th of the bright ball 
of Philguna of 8. 836 expired ; by the southern luni-soler system Yuvan would be 8. §87 expired. : 
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70. — 8. 838. — silt Vol. XII. p. 224, Hatti-Mattir earn of the Rashtrakita 
_ WNityavarsha Indra III. : 
(L. 3). — Sa(8a)ka-bhipaéla-kal- TE SVL SRR ON OR 
_ yam=uttama-madhyama-jaghanya-pa(pha)ladi(da)-prabhritigal=entu ndira miavatt-ente(nta)- 
peya Dhatu-samvatsar-[a* |ntarggata,! 
71. — 8. 840. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 223, sap apne inscription of the Rashtrakita Prabha- 
tavarsha (Gdévinda IV. ):— 


‘When the eight hundred and fortieth year (of) the Saka era, that is known by the name 
of Praméthi,'* was current; at the time of the sailkramana, when the sun came to (the sign) 
Makara (and) on the lunar day of Pausha that coincided (with that samlramana ).’ 


pe 72. — P. 114, No. 7, — 8. 851, Vikrita, Migha-paurnamisi, Aditya-vara, a Innes eclipse. 
Wide tin: Kalas inscription of the Rashtrakdta Gévinda IV. 


. 73. — P, 114, No. 8. — 8. 855, Vijaya, Sri vana-panrnamést, Guru-yiré, Sangli copper- 
plates of the Rashtrakita Gévinda IV. 
74. — P. 2, No. 127, — 8. 856, Jaya, Kirttika-sudi 5, Budha-vira. Mahiikita inscription 
of the Mahdsémanta Bappuvarasa. 
75. — 8. 860. — Lp. Ind. Vol. Ill. p. 180. Spurious Sadi copper-plates of the Western 
gangs Batuga :— 
(Li. 68). — Sa(Sa)ka-vari[sh]éshu shashtyuttar-ishta[éa ]téshu atikrimtéshu Vikani(ri)'’. 
sara vatsara-Karttika-Nandisva(sva)ra-su($u)kla-pakshah ashtamyim Aditya-varé. + 
i. 76. — 8. 862. — Jour. Bo, As. Soc. Vol. XVIII. p. 248. Wardha copper-plates of the Rash- © 
.- trakiita Krishna III, :— 
(Plate iii, 1. 1). — Sakantipa-kél:Aitte-sathvatsara-éaiBshveashtian dvishashty-adhikéshu 
Sarvvari'‘-sativatsar-intarggata-Vaisikha-bahula- -pancha(ficha)myam. 


, 77. — P, 123, No. 61. — 8. 867 (Plavanga), Bhidrapad-imavisya, Kuja(Maigala)-vara, a 
solareclipse. Salétgi inscription of the Rashtrakita Krishna IIT. 


78. — P. 123, No. 62. — 8. 867, Margodirsha-vadi 13, sun in Dhanus, Bhrigu-viré. Acces- 
sion of the Eastern Chalukya Amma II. 


79. —8. 872,.* — Ep. Ind. Vol. Il. p. 171. Atakir inscription of the Rashtrakita 
_ Krishna III. :— | 
(L. 1). — Sa(éa)kanri(nri)pa-kal-tita-sathvatsara-sa(Sa)taigal-entu-nir=elpatt-cradaneya 
Sau(sau)myam=emba samvatsarath pravarttise.!> ~ 


80.—P. 12, No. 173, — 8. 872,* Saumya, full-moon of Pausha, Monday, a lunar 
eclipse, uttarayana-sathkranti. An inscription at Narégal. 


ie 8. p, 5, No, 144. —S. 872, Sadharana, new-moon of Karttika, Thursday, a solar. 
5 Hs eclipse. Another inscription at Narégal. 
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_ 1 By the mean-sign system Dhitri ended on the 21st February, A.D. 916, in §, 838 current; and by the southern 
luni-solar system Dhitri was 8, 838 expired. 


2 By the mean-sign system Praméthin ended on the 8th February, A.D, 919, in §. 840 expired; by the southern 
luni-solar system Pramfthin would be 8. 841 expired. 


18 By the mean-sign system Vikfrin commenced on the 19th November, A.D. 937, in 8. 860 Sirialk andended . 


on the 15th November, A.D, 988, in 8, 860 expired ; and by the southern luni-solar system Vikarin would be 8. 861 
expired. 


oie 1 By the mean-sign systom Sarvarin efided on the 11th November, A.D. 939, in 8, 862 current; and by the 
___- southern luni-eglar system Sarvarin was 8. 862 expired, — 


By the mean-sign system Saumya ended on the 4th October, A.D. 948, in B. 870 expired ; and by the southern 
a, ent wits system Saumya was 8. $72current, 
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, 82. — P.114, No. 9.—8. 878, Virédhin (for Virédhakrit), Margasirsha-paurnamasi, 
Aditya-viira, a lunar eclipse. Soratfr inscription of the Rashtrakita Krishna III. 

83. — 8. 890. — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 105. Lakshm€Svar inscription of the Gaiga or Kongu 
Marasithha Satyavakya Koigunivarman :— 

(L. 24). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-satéshv-ashtasa canteen pravartta- 
miné Vibhava-samvatsaré.16 

84. — P. 123, No. 63. — 8. 898, Prajapati, Agvaynj-AmAvasyé, Aditya-vara, & solar 
eclipse. Adaraguichi inscription of the Rashtrakita Kottiga (Khotfiga). 

85. — P. 125, No. 10.— 8, 894, Angiras, Aévayuja-paurnamis!, Budha-diné, a lunar 
eclipse. Karda copper-plates of the Rashtrakita Kakkala (Kakka II). 

86.— P. 12, No. 174. —8, 896,* Srtmukha, dakshinayana-samkranti, oe 
Gandir inscription of the Rashtrakita Kakkala (Kakka IT). 

87, — 8. 899. — Ante, Vol. VI. p. 102; Vol. XIV. p. 76; Coorg Inser. No. 4, p.7; Péli, 
Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr, No. 271. Peggu-iir (Kodagu) inscription of the Gaiga or Konge 
Satyavakya Konginivarman :— 

(L. 1), — Sakanripa-kal-atita-sathvatsara-sataiga  829taneya svara-satvatseram!? 
pravattise .., tad-varsh-ibhyantara Pa(phi)lguna-sukla-pakshada Nandisvaram _ tallaj- 
iivasam Age, 

88.— P, 6, No, 147. — 8, 902, Vikrama, Pansha-sudi 10, Brihaspati-vira, uttarayana- 
samkrinti. Saundatti inscription of the Western Chalukya Taila II., and his fendatory the 
Ratta Santivarman. 

89. — P. 124, No. 64. — 8. 904, Chitrabhanu, Chaitra-vadi 8, Sdéma-vara. Death of the 
Rashtrakita Indraraja (Indra IV.). 

90. — 8. 904, — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Nilgund inscription of the Western Chi- 
lukya Taila IT. :— 

(L. 17). — Sa(Sa)kanripa-samvatsaréshu chaturadhika-navagatéshu gatéshu Chitrabhanu- 
samvatsaré Bhadrapada-misé siryya-grahané.!8 

91. —S. 911. — Ep. Ind. Vol. IIL. p. 282. Bhairanmatti inscription of the Western Cha- 
lukya Taila II. and the Sinda Pulikaéla :— 

(L. 4). — Sa(Sa)ka-varsha 911 Vikri(kri)tam'=etba saivateara pravarttise. 

92. — 8. 911. — Coorg Inecr. No. 5, p. 8, An inscription at Merkara : — 

(L. 1). — Saka-varisha 9]1neya Sa(?) .. . uttariyana ... 

938. — P. 12, No. 175 (Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 274).— 8. 910, Hémalamba, Ashidha-vadi 
4, dakshiniyana-samkranti. Bhadana copper-plates of the Silara Apardjita. 

94, — 8.919. — Péli, Ski. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 214; Mysore Inscr. No. 99, p. 187 (?). 
Talgund inscription of the Western Chilukya Taila II., and his feudatory Bhima : — 

‘Saka 919 (in figures, 1. 12), the Hémalambi savatsara; Sunday, the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of (?) Asvaynuja.’ (Mys. Insor.: ‘Vaiéiikha, the 9th day of the moon’s 
decrease, Sunday.’)?° 





16 By the mean-sign system Vibhava ended on the 16th July, A.D. 967, in 8. 890 current ; and by the southern 
lani-solar system Vibhava was 8. 890 expired. 

11 By the mean-sign system Iévara ended on the 7th June, A. D, 976, in 8. 899 current; and by the southern 
luni-solar ayatem Iévara was 8. 899 expired. 

18 A solar eclipse, visible in India, on the 20th September, A. D. 982. 

19 By the mean-sign system Vikyita ended on the 14th April, A. D. 989, im 8. 911 expired ; and by the eouthern 
lani-solar system Viksita was 8. 913 expired. 

"30 Vaiéakha-vadi 8 of 8. 919 expired = Hémalamba would correspond to Sunday, the 2nd May, A. D. 997. 
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95, — P. 12, No. 176. —8. 922, Sarvarin,?! Bhadrapad-imavasyi, a solar eclipse. 
Samgamnér copper-plates of the Yadava Bhillama IT. 

9.—8. 924. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 210, No. 31. Gadag inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Satyésraya II. : — 

(L. 7). — Sa(sa)ka-bhapala-kal-Akrath ta-sathvatsara-sa(sa)tamgal|*] 924neya Subhakrit- 
salmvatsarath pravarttise tad-varsh-Abhyantara-Chaitra-guddha 5 Adityavarad-andu.22 

97. — 8S. 928 (for 929 ?). — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 67. Gudikatti inscription of 
the Western Chalukya (?) Jayasiznha III. : — 

(L. 13). — Sa(sa)kam=4(a)bda gaja-dvi-nidhi Plavamgadolu.® 

98. — 8. 930. — Jour. Bo. ds. Soc. Vol. I. p. 218. Khiarepitan copper-plates of (the 
Western Chalukya SatyAasraya II. and) the Silara Rattaraja : — 

(L. 40). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-nava-satéshu triméad-ad hikéshu pravarttamana- 
Kilaka-samvatsar-dntarggata-J yéshtha-paurnnamasy am. 
. 99. — 8, 980. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 52. Munélli inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Satyasraya II, : — 

(L. 10). — Sa(sa)ka-varisha 930 Kilaka-[satva]tsa[rada] Sravana-bahula-taddi(di)[gé*] 
Sémavarad-amdu.t 

100. — 8. 930 (for 931).— Ante, Vol. XVI. p. 24. Kauthétn copper-plates of the Western 
Chalakya Vikramaditya V. :— 

(L. 61). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvateara-satéshu navasu tri(tri)méad-adhikéshu gatéshn 
930 prava[r*]ttamina-Saumya-samvatsaré“ pauronamasyam sbmagrahana-parvvani. 

101. — P. 115, No. 11. — 8. 989, Pingala, Karttika-Sudi 15, a lunar eclipse. Thana 
copper-plates of the Silira Arikésarin. 


102. — 8. 940. — Pédls, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No: 153; Mysore Inser. No. 80, p. 166. 
Balagamhve inscription probably of the Western Chilukya Jayasithha III. :— 


‘Saka 940 (in figures, 1.10), The other details of the date are illegible.’ 


103. — P. 13, No. 177. —8. 941, Siddh&rthin, Pausha-Sudi 2, Sunday, uttardyana- 
samkranti. Balagimve inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasiznha III. 


104, — P. 131, No. 110. — 8, 944, sun in Simha, vadi 2, Guru-varé. Accession of the 
Eastern Chalukya Rajaraja 1.25 

105, — P. 13, No. 178, — 8. 944, Dundubhi, Aditya-vira, uttarfyana-samkrinti. Bélir 
inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasimha III. 

106. — P. 115, No, 12. — 8. 946, Raktakshi, Vaisaékha-paurnamisi, Aditya-varé. Miraj 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Jayasirnha III. 

107. — P. 129, No. 98. — 8. 948,* Krédhana, a solar eclipse in Karttika, Kalas-Budrfiikh 
copper-plates of the Yadava Bhillama III. 


108. — P. 13, No. 179. — 8, 948, Kshaya, Karttika-éudi 15, Ravau, a solar (!) eclipse 
Bhandip copper-plates of the ‘Silara Chittaraja. 





31 Here and in those of the following dates to which no special note is attached, the Saka year can be combined 
with the Jovian year mentioned along with it, only by the southern luni-solar system. 

23 This date regularly corresponds, for 8. 924 expired = Subhakrit, to Sunday, the 22nd March, A. D. 1002. 

33 By the mean-sign system Plavanga ended on the Ist February, A. D. 1006, in 8. 928 current; and by the 
southern Juni-solar system Plavanga was 8. 929 expired. 

* By the mean-sigo system Saumya ended on the 24th January, A. D. 1008, in 8. 930 current; ad by 
the southern luni-solar system Saumya was 8. 981 expired. There was no lunar eclipse i in 8. 930 current, 

% See ante, Vol. XX. p. 273, note 18, 
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199. — P. 115, No. 18. —8. 960, Vibhava, Pausha-Sudi 5, Séma-vara, uttardyana- 
samkrinti. Talgund inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasimha ITI, 


110. — 8. 955. —Ep. Ind. Vol. IIT. p. 234. Bhairanmatti inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Jayasimha ITI., and the Sinda Great Chieftain Nagaditya : — 


(L. 52). — Sa(Sa)Ka-varsha 955[(ne*]ya Srimukha-sanvatsara pravarttise. 


111. — 8. 957, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 155; Mysore Inscr. No. 71, 
p. 146. Balagimve inscription of the Western Chilukya Jayasithha III. : — 


‘Saka 957 (in figures, |. 10), the Yuva sasiwatsara; Sunday, the day of the fuall-moon of 
Pushya; at the time of the sun’s commencing his progress to the north.’+ 

112. — P, 13, No. 180. — 8. 962, Vikrama, Margasirsha-Sudi 5, Aditya-véra. Mantar 
inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasimha III. 


113, — P. 6, No. 148. — 8. 966, Tarana, Pausha-éudi 10, Adi-vira, uttariiyana-sam- 
kranti. Hali inscription of the Western Chalukya Sémésvara I. 


114, — 8. 968, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 156; Mysore Inser. No. 92, p. 183, 
Balagamve memorial tablet of the time of (the Western Chalukya SOmésvara I., and his 
' feudatory) the Great Chieftain Chavundarfiya : — 


‘Saka 968 (in figures, 1. 3), the Vyaya sathuatsara ; Wednesday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Margasirsha.’ (Mys. Inscr.: ‘the 13th day of the moon’s increase, Friday.’)*® 


115. — P. 18, No. 181. — S. 970, Sarvadharin, Jyaishtha-sadi 13, Aditya-vara. Bala- 
gamve inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémésvara I., and his feudatory the Great Chief- 
tain Chavundaraya. 


116. — P. 124, No, 65,—8. 972, Vikrita, Paush-imivisyé, Angaira(Mangala)-varé, 
a solar eclipse. Surat copper-plates of the Chaulukya Triléchanapaéla of Litadésa. 


117, — 8. 973 (for 974 ?). — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 211, No. 42. Gudikatti inscription of the 
Western Chalukya SOmésvara I. : — 

(L. 19). — Sa(sa)ka-kaélam guna-sapta-namda-mri(mi)tam=agal=-varttakam Nandan-ibda- 
kam.27 | 

118. — P. 122, No. 56. — 8. 976, Jaya, new-moon of Vaisikha, Sunday. Balagamve 
inscription of the Western Chalakya Sémésvara I. 

119.— P. 7, No. 150.— 8. 976, Jaya, Vaisikh-imavisyé, Soma-vara, a solar eclipse. 
Honwéad inscription of the Western Chalukya Sédmésvara I. 


120. — P. 115, No. 14. — 8S. 980, Vilambin, Pausha-sudi 7, Brihaspati-viré, uttardyana- 
samkranti. Copper-plates of the ‘Silahara M4rasizhha. 


121,— P. 7, No. 151, — 8. 984, Subhakrit, Pausha-vadi 7, Aditya-vara, uttarayana- 
samkrinti. Hulgir inscription of the Western Chalukya Sémésvara I. 


122. — 8, 984. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 15, Chillir-Badui inscription of the Western 
Chalakya Sémésvara I, : — 

(L. 26). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kal-atita-sainvatsara-sa(sa)tamga[l*] 984neya  [Su]bhakritu- 
sainvatsarada Pausya(sha)-su(su)ddha-dasa(ga)mi Aditvyavaram=uttarayana-samkranti-vyati- 
patad-andu.t 





26 MArgasirsha-sudi 5 of 8. 968 expired = Vyaya would correspond to Wednesday, the 5th November; and éuds 
18 to Friday, the 14th November, A. D. 1046. 

37 By the mean-sign system Nandana ended on the 26th July, A. D. 1050, in 8, 973 current; and by the 
southern luni-solar system Nandana was 8, 974 expired. 
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123. —8. 988. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No, 136; Mysore Inser, No. 1], p. 19. 
Davangere inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémésvara I. and his son Vishnuvardhana- 
Vijayaditya : — 


‘Saka 988 (in figures, 1,18), the Parabhava saivatsara ; Tuesday, the day of the new-moon 
of Bhidrapada; at the time of an eclipse of the sun.’t 


124. — 8. 990. — Mysore Inscr. No. 170, p. 821. Banavisi,inscription of the Western 
Chilukya S6mésvara I. : — 


‘In the ‘Saka year 990, the year Kilaka, the month Chaitra, the 1st day of the moon's 
increase.’ 


125. — P. 124, No. 66. — S. 991, Saumya, a solar eclipse in Ashidha. Vaghli inscription 
of the Yadava Séunachandra II. 


- 126. — P. 14, No. 182. — 8. 991, Saumya, ‘Sravana-Sudi 14, Guru-diné. Bassein copper- 
plates of the Yadava Séunachandra II, 


127. — P. 7, No. 152. —S. 993, Virédhikrit, Pausha-éudi 1, Sdma-vira, uttardyane- 
samkrinti. Two Balagithve inscriptions of the Western Chilukya S6mésvara IT. 


128.—P. 115, No. 15.—S. 996, Ananda, Pansha-Sudi 5, Brihaspati-vara, uttardyana- 
satikranti. Bijapur inscription of the Western Chalukya Somésvara IT. 


129. — P. 7, No, 153. —8. 997, Bikshasa, Pausha-paurnamisi, Aditya-vira, uttarayana- 
saihkranti. Kadar6li inscription of the Western Chalukya Somésvara IT. 


130. — P. 8, No. 15 3.—8. 997, Rakshasa, Pausha-sudi 1, Séma-viara, uttardiyana- 
satakrinti. Balagimve inscription of the Western Chalukya SOmésvara II. | | 
181. — 8, 998. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 39. Gudigere Jaina inscription :— 

(L. 19). — Sa(ga)ka-varsha 998 ney=Anala-samvatsarada sriheyolu. 

132. — P. 116, No. 16.— 8. 999, Pingala, Ashidhba-Sudi 2, Aditya-vara, sathkranti- 


_ pavitrardhana (dakshinayana-s.), Hulgdr inscription of the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya 


VI. and Jayasimha IV, 


138. — P. 182, No. 111. — 8, 999, sun in Kumbha, Sudi 3, Rayija(Sani)-diné. Accession 
of the Ganga Anantavarman Chédagangadéva, 


134. — P. 2, No. 128, —S. 1001,* sun in Simha, Sudi 13, Guru-varé. Appointment of 
Vira-Chédadéva as viceroy of Véngi. 


| 135. — P. 132, No. 112.—8, 1008, Mésha-masa, vadi 8, Aditya-varé. Vizagapatam 
copper-plates of the Gabga Anantavarman Chédagangadéva. 


136. — P. 14, No. 183. — 8.1008 (for 1009 ?), Prabhava, Vaisakha-gudi 3, ‘Sukra-diné. 


a 5 _ Sitabaldi inscription of the Western Chilukya Vikramaditya VI. 
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187. — 8. 1011. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser, No. 90. Hali inscription of the Western 
Chilukya Vikraméditya VI., and his feudatory the Great Chieftain Kama of the family of the 
Kadambas of Banavase :— 


‘Saka 1011 (in words, 1, 74), the Sukla saivatsara; at the time of the sun’s commencing 
his progress to the north. , 


138. — 8. 1018, —_ ane Vol. IX. p- 39. Nig a copper-plates of the ‘Stara 
_ Anantadéva :— : 
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139, —S. 1025. — Mysore Inser. No. 174, p. 380. Sindigere inscription of the Hoysala 
Ballala I. :— 


‘In the Saka year 1025, the year Svabhanu, the month Karttika, the 10th day of the 
moon’s increase, Thursday.’ t 


140.— P. 127, No. 83. —8S, 1082,* Virédhin, Magha-Sudi 10, Mangala-varé. Talalen 
copper-plates of the Silahira Gandaradityadéva. 

141.— P. 127, No. 83. — [S. 10338*], Vikyita, Vaisékha-paurnamis!, a lunar eclipse. 
Talaleh copper-plates of the Silihara Gandaradityadéva. 

142, — 8. 1085 (or 1087 ?). — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 46, pp. 22 and 126. Death of 
Bichana, lay disciple of Subhachandra-siddhantadéva (pillar set up by the wife of the general 
Ganga) :— 

_ ‘Saka-varusha 1037(zn translation 1035)neya Vijaya-sathvatsarada Vaisdkha-su(éu)ddha 10 
Adityavarad-andu.” 
143. — P. 116, No, 17. — 8. 1037, Manmatha, Miargasirsha-Sudi 14, Briha-vira. Death of 


Méghachandra-traividyadéva (tomb erected by the wife of Gaiga-Rija, the minister of the 
Hoysala Vishnuvardhana). 


144. —§8. 1089. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 18; Mysore Inser. No. 146, p. 265. 
Bélar copper-plates of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana and his chief queen Santaladévi :— 

‘Saka 1039 (in words), the Hémalambi sahvaisara; Sunday (Mys. Inscr. : ‘Monday ’), the 
fifth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’ 

145, — P. 116, No. 18. —8. 1089, Hémanambi, Phalguna-sudi 5, Séma-vira. A grant by 
the Dandandyaka Gahga-Raja, confirmed by the Dandandyaka Bohi-Raja. 

146. — 8. 1040. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 169. Vizagapatam copper-plates of the Ganga 
Anantavarman Chédagangadéva :— 

(L. 169). — Viyad-udadhi-kh-émnda-ganitéshu ‘Saka-vatsaréshu punyé=hani. 

147, — 8. 1041. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 139, pp. 110 and 185. Death of Srimati 
Ganti, the pupil of Divakaranandin :— 


Saka-varsham 104lneya Vilambi-samvatsarada Phalguna-éuddha-pafchami Budhavirad- 
andu.ft 


148.— P. 129, No, 99. — 8. 1042,% Vikarin, Phalguna-vadi 11, Briha-vara. Death of 
Démiyyaka, the lay disciple of Subhkachandra-siddhantadéva. 


149,—S, 1043.# — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 44, pp. 20 and 125. Death of 
Péchaladévi (tomb erected by her son, the Dandandéyaka Gaiga-Raja, the minister of the 
Hoysala Vishnuvardhana) :— 


Sa(Sa)ka-varsha 1043neya SA(s4)rvvari-samvatsarada Ashidha-su(su)ddha 5 Sdémavarad- 
andu.f 


150, — 8, 1044.% — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 48, pp. 27 and 128. Death of Lakshmy- 
ambike (Lakkave), the wife of the Dandandyaka Ganga-Raja :— 


Sa(a)ka-varsha 1044neya Plava-sathvatsarada . . . suddha 1) Sukravarad-andu. 


151, — P. 116, No. 19. — 8. 1045, Subhakrit (for Sébhakyit), Vaisikha-paurnamasi, 
Brihaspati-vara. Date in aninscription at Térdil, of the time of the Western Chalukya Vikrama- 
Tribhuvanamalla (Vikramfditya VI.); his subordinate, the Ratta Mahdmandalésvara 
Kéartavirya ; and the petty chief Gonka. 





% For 8. 1035 expired = Vijaya the date regularly corresponds to Sunday, the 27th April, A. D. 1113. 
% Chaitra-éudi 5 of 8. 1039 expired = Hémalamba would correspond to Saturday, the 10th March, A. D. 1117. 
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152,— P. 116, No, 20.—8. 1045, Sobhakrit, ‘Srivana-sudi 10, Sita(‘Sukra)-vara. A. 
: Death of ‘Subhachandra-siddhintadéva (tomb erected by the Dandandyaka Ganga-Raja, the a 


minister of the Huysala Vishnuvardhana), 
153. — 8. 1045. — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 53, pp. 41 and 184, A grant by San- ‘ 
taladévi, the chief queen of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana :— | | 
Sa(Sa)ka-varusha siyirada nilvattaydeneya Sébhakrit-samvatsarada Chaitra-su($u)ddha- 
padiva Brihaspativarad-andu.T meh 
(The same date in another grant by the same queen, 7b. No. 56, pp. 52 and 148.) 
154, — 8. 1045 (?). — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 146; Mysore Inscr. No. 4, p. 9. a 


Chitaldurg inscription of the Western Chalukya Jagadékamalla, and his feudatory the Great | 2F 
Chieftain Vijaya-Pandyadéva :— eas 
‘Saka 1045 (in figures, the last two effaced, 1, 28), the Sdbhakrit saivatsara ; Sunday, the ote 


tenth day of the bright fortnight of Phalguna’ ; 9° (Mys. Inscr.: ‘at the time of the equinox ’). 


155. — P. 124, No. 67. —8. 1047, Visvavasu, Bhadrapada-vadi 13, ‘Sukra-vira, yugadi. 
_ Naréndra inscription of the Western Chalukya VikramAéditysa VI. Ae 


156. — P, 124, No. 68. — 8. 1050, Kilaka, Phailguna-vadi 3, Bhaskara-viré. Death of : 
Mallishéna. a 
157. — P. 127, No. 84. — 8. 1051,* Kilaka, Karttika-paurpamisi, a lunar eclipse. Ing]éévar | i. 


inscription of the Western Chalukya Somésvara ITT, 
158. — 8. 1053. — Inser, at Sravana Belgola, No, 53, pp. 38 and 182. Death of 


























Santaladévi, the chief queen of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana :— - 
a Sa(Sa)ka-varusham 1050mfreneya Virddhikrit-samvatsarada Chaitra-su(ga)ddha-paii- | : & 
Poae. chami Sémavarad-andu.t i: ; 
. 159. — P. 14, No, 184. —8. 1056, . . . vishuvati. Chittir copper-plates of the Wy 
Eastern Chalukya Kuldttunga Chédadéva ITI. CM a 
a 160. —8. 1057. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 174. Vizagapatam copper-plates of the Gaiga a 
i Anantavarman Chédagangadéva :— > 
| (L. 32). — Sak-fivdé(bdé)shu muni-sa(Sa)raeviyach-chha(cha)thdra-ganitéshu Vrischika- } 7 
< / masé. | ae 
| SB eae 161, — 8. 1059. — Hp, Ind. Vol. II. p. 338. Gévindpur inscription of the poet Gangi- ay 
te Gite dhara ; mentions the Mana princes Varnamaéna and Rudramana of Magadha :— | j ‘* 
; (L. 84). — Nand-tndriy-Abhr-¢ndu-samé Sak-ivdé(bdé) . . . Sika 1059. a 
162. — 8. 1059 (?). — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 68, pp. 60 and 150. Death of oe X 
Chaladanhka-rava Hoysala-setti :— an 
Sa(éa)ka-varsa(rsha) 1059neya’! Saumya-samvatsarada Magha-misada gukla-pakshada : ith a 
a sankramanad-andu. ee 

e : BS 163. — P. 14, No. 185. — 8. 1060,* Pingala, Pansha-Sudi 10, Sunday, uttariyana- iF 


sainkranti. Sindigere inscription of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana, 

164. — 8. 1061 (?). — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 52, pp. 35 and 130. Tomb erected | 
for Siigamayya, the son of the Dandandyaka Baladéva:— Ars 
Ee. Sa(Sa)ka-varusha 1041(in translation 1061)neya Siddharthi-samvatsarada Karttika- 
is su(én)ddha-dvadasa(sa) Sémavarad-andu.t q 

= 5 Ay 
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oa 30 Phaélguna-Sudi 10 of §. 1045 expired= Sdbhakrit would correspond to Tuesday, the 26th February, A. D. 1124, 

* £1 Saumya would be §, 1051 expired. 82 Siddhirthin would be §. 1061 expired. rz 
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165. — 8. 1061 (?). — Inscr, at Sravaya Belgola, No. 51, pp. 34 and 129. Death of the 


Dandandyaka Baladéva, the lay disciple of Prabhachandra-siddhantadéva :— 

Sa(éa)ka-varasha 1041 (in translation 1061) Siddhartthis-amvatsarada Marggasi(si)ra-su- 
(su)ddha-paidiva Sémavarad-andu.t 

166. — P. 4, No. 140.—8. 1068 (for 1084), Dundubhi, Jyasishtha-éndi 35, Sémé. 
Aiijanéri inscription of the Yadava Mahdsdmante Séunadéva. 


167. — P. 127, No. 85. — 8. 1065, Dundubhi, Bhadrapada-éudi 6, Sobre vem Mira} 
inscription of the Silahéra Vijayaditya. 


168, — P. 127, No. 86 (Hp. Ind. Vol. III. p. 210). — & 1068,* Dundubhi, Migha-pau- 
rnamast, Séma-viré, a lunar eclipse. Kélhapur inscription of the Silahara VijayAditya. 

169. — P, 14, No, 186. — 8. 1066,* Budhirdéddgarin, Magha-vadi 14, Vadda-vara. Miraj 
inscription of the Silahara Vijayaditya. 


170. — P. 127, No. 87. — 8, 1068,* Krédhana, Aiévina-sndi 10, Briha-vara. Death of 
Prabhichandra-siddhantadéva, the disciple of Méghachandra-traividyadéva. 


17]. — P. 128, No. 88 (Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 212). — 8. 1078, Praméda, Bhiadrapada- 
paurnamési, ‘Sukra-varé, alunar eclipse. Bamaaf inscription of the Silahéra Vijayaditya, 
172, — 8. 1075. —- Ante, Vol. VIIL p. 41. Patoa inscription of Gévana III. of the 
Nikumbha family :— 
(L. 20). — Varsha(nim] pathchasaptatya sahasré sidhiké gaté | 1075 | 
Saka-bhdpale-kilasya tatha Srimukha-vatsaré |) 


173, — P. 116, No. 21. —8. 1076, Bhava, Ashadha éudi 5, Brihaspati-vira. Halgir-inacrip- 
tion of the Western Chalukya Taila IIT. 


174. — P. 116, No. 22. — 8. 1078, Dh&tyi, Vaisdkha-suddha, dah a yugidi, 
Bhanuma-diné. Bombay As. Soc.’s inscription of the Stlira Mallikarjuna 


175. — 8. 1079, — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 219; Mysore Inscr. No. 102, p. 193. 


Talgund inscription of the Kalachuri Bijjana-Tribhuvanamalla, and his Leader of the forces 
Késimayya :— 


‘Saka 1079 (in figures, 1. 57), the fsvara savvateara ; Monday, the day of the full-moon of 
Pushya; at the time of the sun’s commencing his progress to the north ’t 


176. — P. 8, No. 154. — 8.1080, Bahudhanya, Ash&dh-Amavasya, Séma-vara, dakshinayana- 
samkranti. Siddapur inscription of the Kadamba Mahdmandaléévara Sivachitta and the Yuva- 
rija Vijayaditya. a oe 

177. — 8. 1080. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Incr, No. 183; ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 59; 
Mysore Inscr. No. 74, p. 159. Balagitve iuscription of the Kalachuri Bijjnle-Tribhuve- 
namalla :— 


(L. 62). —Saka-varshath 1080neya Bahudhanya-saivatcha(tsa)rada Pusya(shya)de punnami 
Somaviarameuttariyanasamkramtivyat!pata-sémagrahanad-amdau.t 

178. — P. 117, No. 23. — 8. 1081, Pramfdi(thi)n, Pausha-sndi 14, Sukra-vira, uttari- 
yana-samkranti. Sravana Belgola inscription of the Hoysala Narasizhha I. 


179, — P. 2, No, 129, — 8. 1084, Chitrabhanu, Magha-éudi 13, Vadda-vara. Anamkon¢ 
inscription of the Kikatya (Kakatiya) Rudradéva. 


18). — P. 15, No, 187. —8. 1084 (for 1085 ?), Subhanu, J vatab hs patieeansaal Monday, 


a Junar eclipse. Pattadakal inscription of the Sinda Chavunda II., the subordinate of the 
Western Chalukya Taila IIT. 
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181. — P.117, No. 24. — 8. 1085, Subhanu, Ashadha-Sudi 9, Budha-varé, Death of the 
Mahdmandalécharya Dévakirti-panditadéva. 

182, — 8. 1089 (?). — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 117 (‘very illegible *) ; Mysore 
Inscr. No. 35, p. 71. Harihar inscription of the Great Chieftains Vira-Pandyadéva and 
Vijaya-Pandyadéva. The Mysore Inscr. give the date thus :— 

‘In the year 1089, the year Subhakrit,® the month Pushya, the 12th day of the moon's 
increase, Monday, the nakshatra being Rébini.’ 

183. — P. 15, No. 188. — 8. 1091, Virddhin, dvitlya-‘Sravana-panrnamast, Sdma-vara. 
Davangerg inscription of the Mahdmandalésvara Vijaya-Pandyadéva, 

184. — 8. 1093." — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr, No. 118 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 28, p. 54. 
Harihar inscription of the Great Chieftain Vijaya-Pandyadéva, and his Leader of the forces 
Vijaya-Permadi :— 

‘Saka 1093 (in agures, 1. 49), the Vikriti samvatsara ; Friday, the first day of the dark 
fortnight (Mys. Inscr. : ‘ moon’s increase’) of Pushya; at the time of the san’s commencing his 
progress to the north.’ 


185, — 8.1094. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 101. Narsapdr inscription of the 
Kalachuri Sdmésvara or Sévidéva :— 

‘Saka 1194 by mistake for 1094 (in figures, |. 89), the Nandana sahvatsura ; Monday, the 
day of the new-moon of the dark fortnight of Migha.’f 


185, — 8. 1095.* — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser, No. 118; Mysore Insor. No. 28, p. 54. 
Harihar inscription of the Great Chieftain Vijaya-Pandyadéva and his Leader of the forces 
Vijaya-Permadi :— 

‘Saka 1095 (in figures, |. 63), the Nandana smivatsara ; Thursday (Mys. Inecr. : ‘ Wednes 
day’), the thied day of the bright fortnight of Bhidrapada.’** 


187. — S$. 1095. — ds. Res. Vol. IX. p. 431; Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, Vol. II. p. 276. 
Carugode inscription of the reign of Raksh&malla :— | 

‘The year of Silivahan 1095 in the Vijaya year of the cycle, and on the 30th of the month 
Margasira, on Monday, in the time of an eclipse of the sun.’ 

188. — P. 117, No. 25. — 8. 1096, Jaya, Margaétrsha-paurnamisi, Aditya-vira, a lunar 
eclipse. Hulgir inscription of the Kalachari 86mésvara., 

189. — P. 124, No. 69.—S. 1096, Jaya, Margaéirsh-imavasya, Maigala-vira, a solar 
eclipse. Hulgir inscription of the Kalachuri Somésvara. 

190. — P. 5, No.145.—8. 1096, Jaya, Karttika-Sudi 12, Brihaspati-varé. Belgaum 
district copper-plates of the Kalachuri Sémésvara. 

191. — P. 8, No. 155. —8. 1096, Jaya, Jyaishth-amavasyé, Aditya-vira, a solar eclipse. 
Hulgir inscription of the Kalachuri Sémésvara. 

192. — P, 128, No. 89. —8.1099,* a Vaisaékha-sudi 14, Siryittmaja(Sani)-varé. 
Death of Nayakirtidéva. 

193, —8. 1103. — As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 431; Colebrooke’s Mise. Hesays, Vol. If. p. 276. 
Curugode inscription of the reign of Raksh&malla :— 

‘The year of ‘Silivahan 1103, of the cycle aa | and on the 15th of Karttika, on Monday, 
in the gracious time of the moon's eclipse. 'f 


33 Subhakrit would be 8, 1104 expired, and Pausha-éudi 12 of this year would correspond to Wednesday, the 8th 


December, A. D, 11&2. 
36 In §. 1093 current = : Vikrita the Uttarfyana-samkranti took place 9h. 50m. after mean sunrise of Friday, the 
93th December, A. D. 1170, during the first téthé of the dark hah,which commenced 2 h, 96 m. after mean sunrise af 


thesame day. 
% Bhadrapada-éudi $ of 8. 1095 current =: Nandana would correspond te Thuraday, the 24¢h August, A, D. 1172, 
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194, — 8. 1108. — Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 230. Halébtd inscription of the 
Kalachuri (Sankama-)Ahavamalla, and Vikramaditya of the Gutta family :— 


‘Saka 1103 (in words, 1. 83), the Plava sauvatsara; at the time of the sun’s commencing 
his progress to the north.’ 


195, — P. 129, No. 100. — 8. 1104,* Plava, Aévayuja-vadi 8, Adi-vara. From an inscription 
at Térdal. 

196, — P. 1, No. 123. — 8, 1104,* Plava, Pausha-vadi 8, Sakra-vara, uttarfyana-saimkranti. 
Sravana Belgola inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballaélja. 

197. — P, 15, No. 189. — 8, 1105, Sdbhakrit, As’vayuj-Amavasyé, Séma-vir® Béhatti 
copper-plates of the Kalachuri Siighana. 

198, — 8, 1106. — Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan. Insor, No. 102; ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 19. 
Dambal inscription of the Western Ohalukya Sémébsvara IV. :— 

(L. 71). — Sa(sa)kanuri(nri)pa-kél-atita-samvateara 1106neya Krddhi-sathvatsarad=Aé4(sha)- 
da(dha)d=amiavasyé Sémavara siryyagrahana-samkranti-vyatipitad-amdu.f 

199. — 8. 1107. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Bombay As. Soc.’s inscription of the Silira 
Apardaditya :— 

(L. 1). — Samvatu 1107 Visva(svA)vasu-samvachchha(tsa)ré Chaitra-Suddha 15 Ravau 
diné.56 

200. — 8. 1108. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 47; Mysore Inscr. No. 89, p. 78. Date ina Kalachari 
inscription at Balaganive :— 

(L. 47). — Srimatsa(chchha)ka-varsha 1108neya ParAbhava-sainvatsarada Vaisikha-ba 
5 va(ya). 

201. — 8. 1109.* — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 833. Bombay As. Soc.’s inscription. 
of the Silara Aparaditya :— 

(L. 1). — Saka-samnvatu 1109 Parabhava-sainvatearé |) Maghé msi {{ 

(L. 8). — samjata-Maghi-parvani. 

202. — P, 15, No. 190. — 8. 1109, Plavanga, Chaitra-sndi 10, Brihaspati-vara. Grant 
by the Dandandyaka Bhayidéva, commemorated in an inscription at Térdal. 


203. — P. 180, No. 101. —8. 1110,* Plavanga, Pansha-vadi 10, Vadda-vara, uttardyana- 
samkranti. Toragal inscription of the Mahdmandaléévara Barma. 

204. — 8. 1110.* — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 230. Halébid inscription of the 
Kalachuri Sahkama-Ahavamalla (?) and Vikraméditya of the Gutta family (?):— 

‘Saka 1110 (in figures, 1. 103), the Plavarhga saavatsara ; Thursday, the thirteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Phalguna.’ + | 

205. — 8. 1110.4 — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 281, Halébfd inscription of the 
Great Chieftain Vikramaditya of the Gutta family :— 

‘Saka 1110 (in figures, 1. 87), the Plavarhga savivateara ; Thursday, the thirteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Phalguna.’+ 

206. — P. 125, No. 70 (Ep. Ind. Vol. ITI. p. 215).— 8.1112, Sadharana, Pausha-vadi 12, 
Bhauma-varé, uttardyana-samkranti. Kélhapur inscription of the Silihira Bhdja IT. 


207. — P. 125, No. 71 (Ep. Ind, Vol. III. p. 219). —8. 1118, Virddhakrit, Jyaishtb- 
imavisya, Aditya-varé, a solar eclipse. Cadag inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Bhillama. 
re 





% The date regularly corrsponds to Sunday, the 17th March, A. D. 1135. 
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208. — P. 125, No. 72. — 8. 1118, Virddhikyit, Mirgasirsh-imavisya, a solar eclipse. 
Chaudadampur inscription of the Great Chieftain Vira-Vikramaditya of the lineage of 
Chandragupta, and his Nayaka Khandéya-Kayra-Kaméyanfyaka. 

209. — 8.1118 (?). — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inser, No, 221 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 103, p. 199, 
Talgund inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballaja :— 

‘Saka 1113 (in figures, 1. 52), the Siddh4rthi?’ saivateara; Sunday, the eleventh day of 
the bright fortnight of Chaitra ’ (Mys. Inscr.: ‘ the time of the equinox’). 

210. — P. 15, No. 191 (Ep. Ind. Vol. TIT. p, 216). —8. 1114, Paridhavin, Aévina-Sudi 
1, Sukra-varé. Kolhapur inscription of the Silahéra Bhdja II. 

211. — P. 117, No. 26. —8, 1114, Paridhivin, MirgaSirsha-paurnamast, Sanaigchara-vare, a 
lunar eclipse. Gadag inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballaéja. 

212, — 8S. 1114. — Mysore Inser. No. 46, p. 107. (Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 200). 
Balagimve inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Balléla :— 

‘Saka year 1114, the year Paridhavin, the month Pashya, the 6th (‘the fifth’) day of the 
moan’s decrease, Friday, the uttardyana-samkramana,’38 

213. — 8. 1114 (?). — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 224; Mysore Inscr. No. 109, 
p- 206. Sorab memorial tablet of the time of the Hoysala Vira-Ballaja :— | 

‘Saka 1114 (in figures, 1. 5), the Pram4di%® saivatsara ; Sunday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Bhadrapada’ (Ays. Inscr. : ‘Saka 1116,’ and ‘the 8th day ’). 

214, — 8. 1117.* — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No, 194; ante, Vol. XII. p. 210, No. 35; 
Mysore Inscr. No. 89, p. 180. Balagaihve inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Balléja :— 

(L. 34). — Sa(sa)kanripa-samvachchha(tsa)ram=iirabbya éatidhika-sahasr-dpari saptadacha- 
(sa)mé A{na*]nda-samvachchha(tsa)ré Marggasirsh-imavasyayim Séma-viréd Vyatipita-y6gé.+ 

215. — 8, 1118.* — Jnacr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 130, pp. 99 and 178, Inscription of 
the reign of the Hoysala Vira-Ballaja :— 

Sa(Sa)ka-varsha 1118neya Rakshasa-sathvatsarada Jéshtha-su 1 Brihavarad-andu.t 

216. — P. 117, No. 27. — 8. 1121, Siddharthin, pratham-Ashddha-éudi 8, Brihaspati-vara, 
Gadag inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballala. 

217. — 8, 1121. —-Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser, No. 114. Hampe inscription of Maiduna- 
Chaudayya :— 

‘Saka 1121 (in figures, 1. 11), the Siddharthi saivatsara; at the time of the sun's 
commencing his progress to the north.’ 

218. — P. 128, No. 90.—8. 1127,* Raktikshi, Pausha-sudi 2, Saturday, uttariyana- 
samkranti. Kalholi inscription of the Rattas Kartavirya IV. and MallikArjuna. 

219, — P. 5, No. 141. —S, 1128 (for 1129), Prabhava, Srivana-paurnamasi, a lunar eclipse. 
A grant of Sdidéva of the Nikumbha family, commemorated in the Patna inscription of the 
Dévagiri Yadava Singhans. 

220. — P. 128, No. 91. —S, 1131,* Vibhava, Karttika-sudil2, Budha-vara. Bh6j copper- 


plates of the Ratta Kartavirya IV. 


87 Siddh&rthin would be 8. 1121 expired ; but the date would be incorrect for this year, as well as for the years 


§. 1113 current and expired. 
' 36 For 8, 1114 expired = Paridhfvin and Pausha-vadi 5, the date regularly corresponds to Friday, the 25th 


December, A. D. 1192, when the Uttarayana-sainkrdnti took place 2 h. 28 m., and the fifth tsthi of the dark half 


ended 16 h. 39 m. after mean sunrise. 
89 Pramiidin would be §. 1115 expired; but for that year the date would be irregular, both for the Sth and the 


8th of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada. 
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921. — §. 1135. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 100; ante, Vol. XII. p, 210, 
No. 29. Gadag inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Singhana :— 

(L. 34). — ‘Sakanr-pa-ka l-Akramta-samvatsara-datamgalu 1135neya Arngirasa-samvatsarada, 
Phalguna(na)-sudhdha(ddha)-bidige Sanaischaravérad-amda.t 

999, — P. 1380, No. 102. -—8. 1196,* Srimukha, Chaitra, Séma-diné, a solar eclipse. 
Khédrapur inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana. 

223, — 8. 1186:;* — Pédli, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 234, Halébtd inscription of the 
Hoysala Vira-Ballala and his queen Tujvaladévi; and Vikramaditya of the Gutta family :— 

‘Saka 1136 (in figures, ]. 63), the Srimukha sakvatsara ; Monday, the day of the new-moon 
of Chaitra; at the time of an eclipse of the sun.’ [See the preceding date. | 


224, — P. 125, No. 738. —8. 1187, Yuvan, Bhadrapad-imavisyaé, Thursday. Balagimve 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana. . 


225, — 8. 1140. — Graham’s Kolhapur, p. 425, No. 11; from an impression supplied to me 
by Dr. Fleet. Kolhapur inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Singhana :— 
(L. 16). — Saka-varsha 1140 Bahudh&anya-sainvatsaré. 


226. — P. 8, No. 186. — 8. 1141,” Bahudhanya, Migha-éudi 7, Thursday, uttariyana- 
samkranti. Date in a stone tablet at Nésarige. 


227, — 8, 1141. — As. Res. Vol. IX. p, 403; Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, Vol, II. p. 244; 
ante, Vol. XXII. p. 107. Tipura copper-plate of Ranavankamalla :— 

(L. 22). — Sakanripatér=atité abdih 1141 Ranavankamalla-érimat Harikaladévapadanatn 
saptadasa-samvatsaré Sbhilikhyamané yatreaikén=api samvat 17 siryya-gatya Phalguna-diné 26, 

228. — 8. 1144, — Hp. Ind. Vol. III. p. 113, Bahal inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava 
Singhana : — 

(L. 18). — Shatk-dné sadala-Sat-Adhiké sahasré 1144 

varshinam Saka-prithivipatéh prayité | 
Chaitr-adya-pratipadi Chitrabhanu-varshé. 

229. — P. 8, No. 157. — 8. 1145,* Chitrabhanu, Kirttika-paurnamasi, Séma-vara, a 

lunar eclipse. Mundlli inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana, 


230. — P. 117, No. 28. —8S. 1145, Svabhanu, dvittya- ‘Bhidrapada-sudi 5, Sukra-viara. 
Klar inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana. 


231, —- 8. 1145. — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 123; Mysore Inscr. No, 20, p. 34. 
Harihar inscription of the Hoysala Narasimha ITI., and his Leader of the forces Polalva : — 


‘Saka 1145 (in figures, 1. 67), the Svabh&nu sakvaisara ; Thursday, the eleventh day of 
the bright fortnight of Magha.’+ 


232. — P. 8, No. 158. — 8. 1148,* Parthiva, Bhidrapada-paurnamisi, Monday, a lunar 


eclipse. Date in a Chandadimpur inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Mahadéva, and the 
Great Chieftain Gutta of the lineage of Chandragupta. 


233. — P. 130, No. 103. — 8. 1151,* Sarvadharin, Ashadh-Amivisya, Séma-vira, a solar 
eclipse. Saundatti inscription of the Ratta Lakshmidéva ITI. 


234. — 8. 1153. — Ep, Ind. Vol. III. p. 88. Ganapéévaram inscription of the time of the 
Kakatiya Ganapati : — 

(L. 119). — Guna-sara-Bhava-mita-sak€é Khara-varshé Madhavé sit€ Gauryyih | tidhyam. 
(thyam). 


235, — P. 118, No. 29.—8, 1156, Jaya, Vaisikha-paurnamisi, Vadda-vara. Bijapar 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Singhana. 
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, 236, — P. 118, No. 30, — 8. 1156, Jaya, Phialguna-sudi 3, Budhé. Image inscription at 
Elira. ; 

237. — P, 16, No. 192. — 8. 1157, Manmatha, Sravana-bahula 30, Gurau. Kélhapur 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana. 

238. — P. 118, No. 31.— 8. 1158, Durmukha, Miagha-paurnamasi, Séma-diné, a lunar 
eclipse. Kélhapur inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana. 

239, — P. 2, No. 130. —8. 1160,* Hémalambin, Phalguna-éudi 3, Thursday. Tiliwalli 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana and his feudatory Savanta-Thakkura. 

240. — 8. 1160.* — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XV. p. 388. Haralahalli copper-plates of the 
Dévagiri-Yidava Singhana, and his feudatory the Dandésa Chikkadéva : — 

(L. 62), — Saka-varshad=arabhya shashtyadhika-éat-Ottara-sa(sa)hasra-mité Hémana(lam)- 
Vi(bi)-sa(sa)mvatsaré Phalguna-masé saptamyam. 

241, — 8. 1160. — South-Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 88. Poygai inscription of R&éjarajadéva : — 


‘[In the month of] Tai of the twenty-second year of the illustrious Tribkuvanachakravartin, 
the illustrious Rajardjadéva, which wee current during the Saka year 1160.’ 


242, — 8, 1161. — South-Ind. Insor. Vol. I. p. 89. Poygai inscription of RAjarajadéva : — 


‘From the month of Tai of the twenty-fourth year of the illustrious Tribhuvanachakravartin, 
the illustrious Rajarijadéva, which was current during the Saka year 1161.’ 


243. — 8. 1162. — Arch. Survey of West. India, Vol. IIL. p. 89. Amba inscription of the 
Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana :— 


(L. 27). — Sri Sa(éa)ku 1162 8a(6A)rvart-ma(sa)mvatsaré Kirttika-Sru(éu)ddhada 10. 
244, — 8, 1165. — South-Ind. Inscr. Vol. 1. p. 91. Poygai inscription of RajarAjadéva : — 


‘From the month of Karkataka of the 28th year of the illustrious Rajaréjadéva, which was 
current after the Saka year 1165 (had passed).’ 


245.— P. 118, No, 32,—8. 1171, Saumya, Ashidha-paurnamisi, Sanaiéchara-viré. 
Chikka-Bagiwadi copper-plates of the Dévagiri-Yadava Krishna. 

246, — P. 118, No. 33. — 8, 1171, Saumya, Sravana-Sudi 12, Gurn-varé. Bendigeéri 
copper-plates of the Dévagiri-Yadava Krishna. 

247,— P. 130, No. 104.—8. 1172,* Saumya Sréshtha(Jyaishtha)-misé bahula-Hari- 
diné (11) Bhauma-viré, Kaichipura inscription of (the Kakatiya) Ganapati. 

248, —=P. 16, No. 193. — 8, 1174,* Virédhikrit, Jyaishth-imavasya, Sukra-vira, a solar 
eclipse. Mundlli inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Krishna. 

249, — P. 130, No. 195. —8. 1176,* Paridhavin, Philgun-dmavisyé, a solar eclipse. 
Bangalore copper-plates of the Hoysala S6mésvara. | 

250. — P. 16, No. 194. — 8. 1175, Pramfdin, Chaitr-imivasya, Séma-viré. Béhatti 
copper-plates of the Dévagiri-Y adava Krishna. 

251. — 8. 1177. — Coorg Inscr. No. 6, p. 9. Niduta memorial tablet of the time of the 
Hoysala Narasimha ITI. :— 

Saka-varusha 1177ne RAkshasa-sam Vaisikha-Sudha(ddha) 11. 


252. — P, 16, No. 195. — 8. 1180, month of Karkataka, gudi 7, Monday. Inscription at 
the Ammaiappéivara temple at Padavédn. 

253. — P. 1, No, 124, — 8. 1182, Raudra, Pausha-vadi 7, ‘Sani-diné, uttardyana-samkrinti. 
Terwan copper-plates of Kamvadévaraya of Kalyana. 
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254, — 8. 1183. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Renadal inscription 
of the Dévagiri-Yiadava Mahadéva :— 


(L. 1). — Svasti érf Saku 1183 Da(du)rmmati-samvatsaré. 


255. — 8. 1184.* — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No, 19; Mysore Inscr. No. 147; 
p. 273. Bélir copper-plates of the Hoysala Narasimha III. :— 


‘Saka 1184 (in words, 1, 18 of the fourth side), the Durmati saivatsara ; Tuesday (Mys,' 


Inser.: ‘Monday’), the twelfth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’40 


256. — 8. 1185.* — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser, No. 111. Chaudadampnr inscription of 
the Dévagiri-Yadava Mahfdéva, and the Great Chieftain Gutta of the lineage of 
Chandragupta :— 
| ‘ ‘Saka 1185 (in figures, 1. 79), the Dundubhi saivatsara ; Monday, the fifteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Vaiéikha; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.’t 


. 257. — P. 118, No. 34. — 8, 1187, Krédhana, Migha-paurnamisi, Sukra-diné. Kélhapar 


inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Mahadéva. 


258, — P. 125, No. 74. — 8. 1189, Prabhava, Jyéshtha-ba 30, Budha-vira, a solar eolipan: 
Hulgir inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Mahadéva. 

259. — P. 3, No. 1381. — . 1189, Prabhava, Magha-sudi 5, Sukra-vara. An inscription 
at Kadakol. 

260. — 8. 1190. — Mysore Inser. No. 27, p. 50 (Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 124). 
Harihar inscription of the Hoysala Narasimha ITI (?) : — 

‘The Saka year 1190 having passed, and the year Vibhava being current.’ 

261. — 8. 1191(?). — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 96, pp. 74and 159. Inscription of the 
Hoysala Narasithha III, :— 

‘Saka-varusha 1191neya Srimukha-sathvatsarada‘! Srivana-Suddha 15 Adivaradallu. 


262, — P. 3, No. 182, —8. 1102,* Sukla, AshAdha-éudi 12, Wednesday. Sémnithpur 
inscription of the Hoysala Narasimha IIT. 


263. — P. 118, No. 35. — 8, 1198, Prajapati, aaa 12, Budhé. Paithin copper- 
plates of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra. 

264. — P. 119, No. 36. — 8. 1194, Angiras, iiiesaeae a lunar eclipse. Kolhapur 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra. 

265, — 8. 1104. — Jour. Roy. As. Soc., O. S., Vol. V. p. 183. Thana copper-plates of the 
Dévagiri-Yidava Ramachandra : — 

Svasti gri-‘Salivihana-sgaké 1194 Arngira-nama-samvatsaré Asvina-éuddha 3 Ravau.tf 

966. — P. 128, No. 92, — S. 1197," Bhava, Bhidrapada-sudi 12, Wednesday. Halébtd 
memorial tablet. 

267. — P. 128, No. 93. — 8. 1199,* Dhatyi, Srivana-paurnamisi, Séma-diné, yajiépavita- 
parvani. Sidnirle inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava R&machandra. | 

268. — 8. 1199. —Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 125; Mysore Inscr. No, 26, p. 47. 
Harihar inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Ramachandra, and his feudatory the Great 
Chieftain SAJuva-Tikkamadéva :— 

‘Saka 1199 (in figures, 1.67), the Isvara saivatsara; Friday, the thirteenth day of the 
(?) bright fortnight of Chaitra,’ 42 


«0 Chaitra-sudi 12 of 8. 1184 current = Durmati would correspond to Tuesday, the 15th March, A.D, 1261. 

‘41 Sritmukha would be 8. 1195 expired; and in that year the tttht of the date commenced 6 h. 14 m. after mean 
suprise of Sunday, the 30th July, A. D. 1273. 

2 Chaitra-éudi 18 of 8, 1199 expired = Iévara corresponds to Friday, the 19th March, A. D, 1277. 
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269. — P. 119, No, 37. — 8. 1200, Banuananys, Chaitea-hadi: Zi ‘Sukse-vire. Savage” 
_-Belgola private inaction HS wae 


270. — 8. 1200, — Pali, Skr. ai Old-Kan, Inach. No. 20; aly Inser. No. 148, p. 076. . 
_-Belir copper-plates of the Hoysala N arasirhha III, — 


. ‘Saka 1200 (in words, 1. 19 of the second side), the Bahudhanya saivatsara ; Saturday 
 (Alys. Inser. : : ‘ Monday’), the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight of Migha.’4 he 


| 271, — P. 3, No. 188. — 8. pe bid Prnwelie, Bhharapade da 6, Séma-vara, _Inscrip- 
_ tion at Kadakol. 


272. — 8. 1203 . — Ieee, at pron Belgas No. 131, pp. 99 and 178. ‘Bate bf @ 
private inscription : ’ 
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Ussnch abe bolts 1208neya Ereuihdienh vejeure! ‘Mircgadivaan 1 Bridandn. + 
273. — P. 128, No. 94,— 8, 1205,* Chitrabhanu, Srivaye-éndi 10, Brihaspati-vira. 
_ Sravaua Belgola private inscription. => A 
ae 274, — 8, 1208. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 148 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 6, p. 11. 2 
; oa “a - Chitaldurg inscription of the Hoysala Narasithha III. :— 
cine as Saka 1208 (in figures, I. 14), the Vyaya saiwatsara; Thursday (Mys, Inscr.: ‘ Wed- 
; 3 4 a ; mea ’), the tenth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’#® ‘ 
i. 275. — 8. 1212.* Jaye: Roy. As. Soe 0. Ph Vol. V. p. 178, Thani copper ‘plates 
of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra gee: 
“is Svasti érl-Balivahana-take ele ‘Virbdhi-saiavatsaré Vaikkehadnddha-paurgamiayit 
ee -Bhaumé, +5 
| 2/276. 8. 1222. — eck an cisaincamtnns n supplied t to me by Dr. Fleet. _Velhgee inscription 
ihe of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra : pe) ci 7 j 
(L. }). —.. sri-Sak(u] 1222 Barvart-snihvatsart Mirgioarn-vadi r9 py} Somé. 


© 277,.— P, 119, No. 38. — 8, 1227, Visvavasu, aie 5, Somé. Vélapur ‘akcok pba 
_of the Dévagiri-Yiidava Ramachandra. | 


fs 278, — 8. 1228 (?). ye ga Inser. No. ?, Pp 10, Niduta memorial tablet of the time of 
the Hoysala Narasirbha III. : 


3 Saka -yarusha 1228 ParAbhava-sam | rada Vaigikha-éndha (ddha) 12. (The translation has 
‘Saka year 1208, the year Pirthiva’ ; anda note adds that ‘in the copy the yesr is. Paridhavi. 
_ Parthiva = ‘8. 1208 current ; Paribhava = 8. 1228 expired.) | 


| 279. — P. 125, No. 75. — 8B. 1235, Pramédin, ‘Sravapa-vadi 14, Vakré (Maigala-varé). 
Death of Subhachandra, 


280. — 8. 1236. — ae ind, ‘Vol. TL. p. 70, Bilvanithevara tasoefption of Vira- es 
Champa :—_ 


(L, 4). — Tathgaésth Sekibaa-bhij deities 


281. — 8. 1236. oe Ind. Vol. ill. p- 71.’ Arulila-Perumal inscription of [Vira-] 
Champa : a, 


(L. 1). — ~ Tarbgaés ka- basancndth : Sake opt 
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«3 Magha-vadi 14 of 8, 1200 ‘expired~Bahudhénya would correspond to Saturday, the 11th February, A. D. 1279, 
“« Pramfdin would be 8. 1235 expired. aie intended year is §, 1201 expired = Pramithin ; but the date 
~ does not work out properly for that year, 
#8 Chaitra-Gudi 10 of 8, 1208 expired = Vyaya pel correspond to Thursday, the 7th March, A. D. 1288, 
5 ie eS this ie gag to be correct, the bg cur 34 date baad be Mooi the 5th December, A.D. 1300. 
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282. — P. 16, No. 196. — 8. 1261 (for 1262?), Vikrama, Chaitra-iudi 1, Guru-vira. 
Badaimi inscription of the Mahdémandalésvara WHarihara I. (Hariyappa-vodeya) of 
Vijayanagara. 

283. — P. 17, No. 197. —8, 1276,* Vijaya, Magha-sudi 15, Chandra-viara a lunar eclipse. 
Harihar copper-plates of Bukkarfya I. of Vijayanagara. 

284, — P, 8, No. 134. — 8, 1277, Manmatha, Jyaishtha-gndi 7, Séma-vira. Chitaldurg 
inscription of the Mahdmandalésvara Bukkardya I. (Bukkaraya-vodeya) of Hosapattana, and 
afterwards of Vijayanagara. 

285.—8. 1278.— Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 150; Mysore Inscr. No. 2, p. 5. 
Chitaldurg inscription of the Mahdmandaléésvara secre I. (Bukkarfya-vodeya) of 
Hosapattana, and afterwards of Vijayanagara :— 

‘Saka 1278 (in figures, 1.17), the Durmukha saivatsara ; Thursday, the third day of 
the dark fortnight (Mys. Inscr.: ‘of the moon’s increase’) of Ashadha.’47 

286. —8. 1378. — Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 27. Bitragunta copper-plates of Sarhgama II. 

of Vijayanagara :— 
-«,.:75). — Sak-@bd@ naga-Saila-dhyn(dyn)mani-parimité 1278 Durmukh-ibdé tra(tri)- 
tiyy€(yé) misi .. .. samgame chamdra-ba(bha)nvoh. 

287. — 8. 1286 (for 1287 ?) — South-Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 120. Katichiporam inscrip- 
tion of the reign of the Mahdémandalésvara Kambana-udaiyar :— 

‘From the month of Adi of the Visvavasu year, which was current after the Saka year 
one thousand two hundred and eighty-six (iad passed).’ 

[The same date in another sala of the same, 2b. p. 128, only with Viseddi instead 
of Visudvasu. } 

288, —8, 1200. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 233 ; Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No, 136, pp. 100 and 
179. Date of Ramanujichirya’s Sdsana, of the time of Bukkaraya I. of Vijayanagara : _ 

Saka-varsha 1290neya Kilaka-samvatsarada Bhidrapada-suddha 1 Brihaspati-viira. 


(In Inscr. at Sr. Belg. the text has ‘ Bhiidrapada-su J0 Bri,’ and with this reading the 
date regularly corresponds to Thursday, the 24th August, A. D. 1368.) ; 

289.—P, 129, No. 95.—8. 12965," Paridhavin, Vaiéikha-sudi 3, Budha-vara, A private 
inscription at Sravana Belgola. 

290,— P. 126, No. 76.—8. 1205, Aévina-vadi 13, ‘Sukra-vira. An inscription from 
Java. 

291. — P, 3, No. 135. — 8. 1296, Ananda, month of Dhanus, éudi 8, Monday. Inseription 
from near the Tirumalai rock, of the reign of the Mahdmandalika Ommana-udaiyar. 

292. —8. 1800 (for 1801?).— Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 62. Vanapalli copper-plates of Anna- 
Véma of the Reddi dynasty of Kondavidu :— 

(L. 41).—Sak-Abd@ gagan-ibhra-visva-ganité sidhdhacddhayrdhdhi(rthi)-sahvatsaré 

Maghé krishnachaturddasi-Siva-tidhau(thau). 

298. — P. 119, No. 39.—8. 1801, Siddhartha, Jyaishtha-paurnamisi, Bhaumé, a lunar 
eclipse. Damba] copper-plates of Haribara ITI. of Vijayanagara. 

294,— P. 119, No. 40.—.8. 1801, Siddharthin, Karttika-éudi 12, Bhaskara-viré. Harihar 
inscription of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 





«7 Ashadha-éadi 3 of 8. 1278 expired = Durmukha would correspond to Thuraday, the 2nd June, and Ashfigha-vadi 
3 to_Thursday, the 16th June, A, D. 1356. 
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295. — 8. 1804. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 23; ante, Vol. XII. p, 212, No. 65; 
Mysore Inscr. No. 146, p. 268. Bélir copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara :— 

Saka 1304 (in words, 1. 16 of the third side), the Dundubhi samhvatsara; Sunday, the 
tenth day of the dark fortnight of Karttika.’+ | 

296.— P. 126, No. 77. —8. 1807, Krédhana, Phalguna-vadi 2, Sukra-varé. Inscription on 
a lamp-pillar at Vijayanagara, of the reign of Harihara II. 

297, —8. 1809.* — Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 118, Bhatkal copper-plates of the time of 
Harihara II. of Vijayanagara :— 

‘In the Kshaya savivatsara, which corresponded to the Saka year one thonsand three 
hundred and nine, (when) Jupiter (was standing) in Leo, on Thursday, the fifth (tithi) of the 
dark (fortnight) of (the month of) Pushya.’48 

998, — P. 122, No. 57. — 8. 1818, Prajapati, Vaiéakh-amavasya, Saumya-diné, a solar 
eclipse. Copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 

999. —P. 7, No. 149.—8. 187 (for 1818), Dhatri, Magha-paurnamis!, Bhinnu-vara. 
Chitaldurg copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 

300, — 8. 1817. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 24; ante, Vol. XII. p, 213, No. 70, 
Hisan copper-plates of Haribara II. of Vijayanagara :— 

(L. 36). — Sak-avda(bda) rishi-chamdr-ishni(gni)-vidhun=dyata-vatsars | 

Yuv-ikhyé Magha(?)-mis@(?) cha éukla-pakshé éubh[é*] diné | 
saptamyii cha maha-parvani. 

301. — 8. 1320.# — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No: 105, pp. 80 and 160. Death of Puru- 
pandita :— | 

Tatra trayOdaga-Satais cha daga-dvayéna Saké=bdaké parimité=bhavad-Isvar-ikhyé | 

Maghé chaturddaga-tithau sitabhaji varé Svatau Sanais(néh) sura-padam Porupanditasya tit 

302, — 81821. — Ep. Ind. Vol. III, p. 122. Nallir copper-plates of Harihara II. of 
Vijayanagara :— 

(L. 60). — Dhitri-nétra-guna-kshapéta(éva)ra-yaté 6ri(éri)-Silivahé gaté 

[Sakhé(ké)  gé]tradhacha(?) Pramadi(thi)ni tidhau(?) miasy= 
Urjaké nimani(?) | 
pakshé tatra valakshaké Budha-diné sri-paurnimisyam tidhau(than) 
klé pu(nya}]ma[hathjtaré subha-karé séméparagé varé 1° 


303. — 8. 1828. — South-Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p.82. Veppambattu inscription of the time (?) 
of Bukkaraya II. of Vijayanagara :— : 

‘On Thursday, the new moon of the dark half of Jyaishtha of the Vyaya year, which 
follows the Parthiva year (and) which was current after the Saka year 132(8] (had passed).’ — 


And — 
‘Thursday, the twelfth Innar day of the bright half of Vaisdékha (of) the Parthiva 


year,’50 
we 

«® The date regularly corresponds, for,8. 1309 current = Kshaya, to Thursday, the 10th January, A. D. 1887; by 
the mean-sign system this day fell in the year Srimukha (¢. e., Jupiter was in Siibha), which ended on the 17th 
August, A. D. 1887. 

9 The date regularly corresponds, for §. 1821 expired = Pramfthin, to Wednesday, the 15th October, A. D. 
1399, when there was a lunar eclipse which was visible in India. 

50 Both dates are irregular; the first, for 8. 1328 expired == Vyaya, would correspond to Wednesday, the 16th 
June, A. D. 1406; and the second, for 8. 1928 current = Pirthiva, to Saturday, the llth April, A. D. 1405, 
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304, — 8.1828. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 25; ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 66; 
Mysore Inscr. No. 150, p. 279. HAsan copper-plates of Dévaraya I. of Vijayanagara :— 

(L. 21). — Sa(sa)ka-varsha 1328 varttamana-Vyaya-samvatsaré Karttika-misa-krishna- 
pakshé dagamyim Sukra(?)-varé Uttara(?)-Bhadrapadé Priti-yégé Bava-karané ... patta- 
bhishéka-samayé (Mye. Inscr. : ‘Monday ’).5! 

305. — P. 126, No. 78. —S8. 1881, Virédhin, Chaitra-vadi 5, Guru-vara. A private 
inscription at Sravana Belgola. 

306. — P. 119, No. 41.— 8. 1382, Vikriti, Nabhasya(Bhidrapada)-éadi 12, Séma-viré. 
Harihar inscription of Dévarfya I. of Vijayanagara. 

307. — 8. 1884,* — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 151; Mysore Inscr. No. 5, p. 9. 
Chitaldurg inscription of Dévaraya I. of Vijayanagara, and his kumdra, “ prince” or ‘*son,” 
the Great Chieftain Mallanna-vodeya : — 

‘ Sake 1334 (in figures, 1. 4), the Khara saivatsara ; eneeeny (?), the fifteenth day of the 
bright fortnight of Karttika.’+ 

308. — 8.1838. — Prichinalékhamdld, Vol. I. p. 179. Inscription of Vira-Vijayaraya of 
Vijayanagara : — 

Srt-vijayabhyudaya-Sakavarsha 1338 vartamina-Durmukhi-samvatsarada Bhadrapada- 
baula saptamiyalu. 

309. — 8. 1844. — Mysore Inscr. No. 49, p. 112 (Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr, 
No. 206). Balagitvo memorial tablet of the timo of Vira-Vijaya(P) of Hastindvati 
(Vijayanagara) : — 7 

‘The Saka year 1344, the year Bubhakyit, the month Aévija, the 5th day of the moon's 
increase, Sunday.’ 8 

310. — 8. 1846. — Ep, Ind. Vol. III. p.38. Satyamaigalam copper-plates of Dévaraya II. 
of Vijayanagara :— 

(L. 40). — Tatvaléké Sakasy=abdé Krédhi-samvatsaré gubhé | 

Ashidh-amitithan pumnyé Sémavara-virajité ||55 

311. — 8, 1846, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 128; Mysore Inscr. No. 28, p. 40. 
Harihar inscription of Dévarfya II. of Vijayanagara : —. 

‘Saka 1346 (in figures, 1.16), the Krédhi sashvatecra; Monday, the twelfth day of the 
bright fortnight of Karttika.’ t+ 


312, — P. 132, No. 113, — 8.1847, Visvavasu, 3rd day of Paigupi, 6th tithi, Wednesday. 
Inscription at the Viriiichipuram temple, of the reign of Dévaraya IJ. of Vijayanagara. 

313. — 8. 1848, — South-Ind. Inscr, Vol. I. p. 164. Ona Jaina temple at Vijayanagara, 
of the reign of Dévaraya II. : — 

(L. 25). — Saké=bdé pramité yaté vasu-sithdha-gun-émdabbih | 

Paraébhav-abdé Karttikyam. 

314, — P. 6, No. 146. — 8S. 1868,# SAdharanga, month of Karkataka, éudi 5, Monday. 

Inscription at Tellir, of the reign of Dévarfya II. of Vijayanagara. 





3 In §. 1328 expired = Vyaya the 10th tithé of the dark half of Karttika ended, and the karaja Bava commenced, 
16 h. 48 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, the 5th November, A, D. 1403. On this day the nakshatra was 
Uttara-phalgunt up to 21 h,, and the yga Priti from 15 h. 17 m. after mean eunrise, 

52 In 8, 1844 expired = Subhakrit the tithi of the date commenced 5h. 57 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 
the 20th September, A. D. 1422. 

53 The date regularly corresponds, for the first Ash&gha of §, 1846 expired= Krédhin, to Monday, the 26th 
June, A, D. 1424. 
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315. —8. 1853.6 — Pédli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. Nos. 227 and 26; Mysore Inser. 
No. 116, p. 218, and No. 145, p. 259. Mulbigal stone inscription and copper-plates of 
Dévaraya ITI. of Vijayanagara : — 

‘Saka 1353, the SAadh&rana savivatsara; the tenth day of the bright fortnight of 
Phalguna.’ | 


316. — P. 119, No. 42. — 8. 1853, Viréddhyadikrit (Virédhakrit), Phalguna-sndi 12, 
Saumya-vira. On Jaina statue at Karkala, erected by Vira-Pandya. 


317. — P. 129, No. 96. — 8. 1855,* Paridhavin, dvitly-Ashidha-sudi 9, Vidhnu-dina. 
Date when the tomb of Srutamuni at Sravana Belgola was set up. 


318, — P. 132, No, 114 —8. 1871, Sukla, month of Simha, gudi 18, Saturday. An 
inscription at Padavéda of the reign of Dévaraya IT. of Vijayanagara, 


319. — P. 17, No, 198. — 8. 1877, Yuvan, Bhadrapada, a lunar eclipse. Copper-plates 
of Ganadéva of Kondavidu. 


320. — 8. 1887. — Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 322. Inscription at the Arulala-Peruma] temple 
at Little Kanchi, of the reign of Mallikarjuna of Vijayanagara : — 
‘On the day of (the nakshatra) Krittiké, which corresponded to Sunday, the full-moon 


tetht of the first fortnight of the month of Vriéchika in the Parthiva year, which was current 
after the Saka year 1887,’ 54 


321. — 8. 1892. — Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 322. Inscription at the Arolila-Perumii] temple at 
Little Kafichi, of the reign of Virtp&ksha I. of Vijayanagara: — 

‘At the auspicious time of the Ardhédaya on the day of (the nakshatra) Sravana, which 
corresponded to Sunday, the new-moon tithi of the second fortnight of the month of Makara 
of the Vikyiti year, which was current after the Saka year 1392,’55 


322, — 8. 1408. — Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 73. Jambukésvara inscription of the Makdman- 
dalésvara Valaka-Kaémaya : — 

‘ At the auspicious time of Mahimagam (Mahamagha), (when) Jupiter (was standing in) 
Leo, (2. e.) on the day of (the nakshatra) Magam (Maghi), which corresponded to a Sunday 
and to the fall-moon t:tht of the first fortnight of the month of Kumbha of the Plava samvat- 
sara, which was current after the Saka year 1403.’5 


323. — 8. 1480 (for 1481? ).— Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 366. Hampe inscription of 
Krishnaréya of Vijayanagara : — 

(L, 27.) — Silivahana-égaka-varshea 1430 sathdu mélé nadava Sukla-samvatsarada Magha su 
14in . . . . pattabhishékétsava-punyakaladalu. 


324, — 8. 1482." — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 103, pp. 75 and 160. Inscription of a 
son of Kééavanatha, minister of Changala-Mahadéva : — 


‘Saka-varusha 1432 daneya Sukla-samvatsarada Vayisikha ba 10 1h. 


- 325. — 8.1484 (for 1485 ?). — Jour. Bo, As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 384. Kuppélir copper- 
plates of Krishnarfya of Vijayanagara : — 


‘Sak-fibdé ‘Saliyahasya sahasréna chatah-éataih | 
chatustrimSat-samair=yukté samnkhyaté ganita-kramit 
Srimukhi-vatsaré lighyé Maghé ch=isita-pakshaké | 
Sivardtrau mahba-tithyath purh(pu)pya-kalé Subbé diné 11 


* The date reguiarly corresponds to Sunday, the 8rd November, A. D. 1435. ; 

* The titht of the date commenced 5h. 19 m., and the nakshatra was Sravana from 1h, 58 m., after mean sunrise 
of Sunday, the 20th January, A. D. 1471. 

‘6 The date regularly correaponds, for 8. 1403 expired = Plava, to Sunday, the 8rd February, A. D. 1482; by 
eas system this day fel] in the year Saumya (i. ¢., J upiter was in, Simha), which ended on the 7th July, 

» 1482. 
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326. —S. 1485 (for 1486 ). — As, Kes. Vol. XX. p. 30. Vijayanagar inscription of 
Krishnaréya of Vijayanagara :— 


‘In the reign of Salivahana 1435, corresponding to the year Bhiva, in Philguna saudi 
Tritiya, Sukravar.’ [Compare the following date. ] 

327. — P. 120, No, 43.— 8. 1486, Bhava, Phalguna-éudi 3, Sukra-vara. Krishnipura 
jnscription of Krishnarfya of Vijayanagara. 

328. — 8. 1486.—Archeol. Survey of West. India, Vol. IIL p. 115. Saundatti (?) inscrip- 
tion of the time of Krishnaraya of Vijayanagara :— 

Nalivahana-saka-varushamgala 1436neya, BhAva-sathvatsaradallu. 


329, — 8. 1488 (P). — Fadli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 228; Mysore Inscr. No. 112 
p. 208. Rock inscription at Tyakal :— 


‘Saka 1438 (in figures, 1.1; Mysore Inscr.: ‘ 1434 ’), the Pramaidi saivatsara ;*’ the first 
day of the bright fortnight of Phalgana.’ 


330. — 8, 1442. — As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 28. Vijayanagar inscription of Kyishnaraya of 
Vijayanagara :— 

‘In the year of Salivihana 1442, corresponding to . . . Vikrama, in Magha sudi 
Saptami . . . . . on Radhdsaptami,® the 7th of the moon.’ 3 


331.— P, 5, No. 142, — 8. 1444 (for 1445) vabh’nu, Pausha, Tuesday, Makara- 
samkrinti. Simogga copper-plates of Krishnardya of Vijayanagara. 


332, — P. 1, No. 125. — 8. 1448, Vyaya, Pansha-vadi 10, Bhrigu-vira, Makara-samkrinti. 
Kanchipura copper-plates of Krishnarfya of Vijayanagara. 


333. — P, 120, No. 44, — 8. 1450, Sarvadharin, Chaitra-sudi, Madana-tithi (13), Jiva- 
(Guru)-viré. Krishnipura inscription of Krishnaréya of Vijayanagara. 


334, — P. 120, No. 45. — 8. 1451, Virédhin, Vaisakha-gudi 15, Sukra-vara. Krishnapura 
inscription of Kyishnaraya of Vijayanagara. 


330. — P. 2, No, 126. —8. 1452, Vikriti, ‘Sravana-vadi 8, Séma-vira, Krishna-jayanti. 
Harihar inscription of Achyutaraya of Vijayanagara, 


336. — 8. 1453.* — Coorg Inscr. No. 10, p. 14. Date in an inscription at Aijanagiri : — 
Saka-varusha 1453neya Vikritu-sativatsarada Chaitradallu. 


337. — 8.1453 (for 1454). — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 130; Mysore Inscr. 
No, 20, p. 48. Harihar inscription of Achyutaraya of Vijayanagara : — 


‘Silivahana-Saka 1453 (in | figures, 1. 3), the Nandana sasivatsara, paraee (?), the tenth 
day of the bright fortnight of Aévayuja’ (Mys. Inscr.: ‘the year Khara,. . . Wednesday’).°° 


338. — P. 129, No. 97. — 8, 1455,* Nandana, Jyaishtha-sudi 5, Guru-vira. Badami 
inscription of Achyutaraya of Vijayanagara. 


339. — B. 1459 (for 1460 ?). — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 99, pp. 75 and 160. Date of 
@ private inscription : — 


‘Saka-varsha sfvirada 1459taneya Vilarhbi-sathvatsarada Magha-éuddha 5 yalu. 


340, — P, 120, No. 46. — 8. 1460, Vilambin Karttika-paurnamisi, Sasisuta(Budha)-varé, 
a lunar eclipse. Harihar inser iption of Achyutaraya of Vijayanagara. 
a eS a NC RS RD ae eT 
5? Pramadin would be 8. 1415 or 1475 expired ; Pram§fthin, 1441. 68 This should be ratha-saptamt. 


5° Nandana was 8, 1454 expired, Khara §. 1453 expired; for the former year the regular equivalent of the date 
1@ Tuesday, the 8th October, A. D. 1532. 


Aes 
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341, — §. 1461. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No, 182; ante, Vol. XII. p. 214, No. 89; 
Afysore Inscr, No. 19, p. 29. Harihar inscription of Achyutaraya of Vijayanagara : — | 
(L. 8). — Sikeé chatndra-ras-A maréihdra-ganité « » . .» Bhidrapadasya. . . dvadasy- 
abhikhyé tithau varé Bhimisutasya. 
342, — 8. 1462. — Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 154. Unamiaijéri copper-plates of Achyutaraya. 
of Vijayanagara : — 
(L. 91), — Sak-ibdé Salivahasya sahasréna chatns-éataih | 
dvishashtya cha samiyukté(ktai)r=gananim prapité kramat || 
Sarvari-nimaké varshé masi Karttika-nimani | 
Sukla-pakshé cha punyéyim=ntthina-dvadaéi-tithau Il 
343. — 8. 1463.* — As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 26. Vijayanagar inscription of Achyutaréya of 
Vijayanagara :— 
‘In the year of ‘Salivihana 1463, corresponding to the year Sarvari, in the month of 
Karttika, Sudi-panchami, Guruvar.’+t 
344, — 8, 1486,.* — Ante, Vol. X. p. 66. Badami inscription of SadAsivaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara : — | | 
(L. 1), — Salivihana-Saka-varusha 1466neya SObhakru(kyi)t-sathvatsarada A[Svija éu]- 
dha(ddha) . . . . [l]a. 
345. — 8. 1466. — Coorg Inscr. No. 10, p. 14. Date in an inscription at Aiijanagiri : — 
‘Saka-varsha 1466 sanda vartamina-Krédhi-samvatsarada Kartika su 15 yallu, 
346. — 8. 1467. — As. Res. Vol, XX. p. 35. Vijayanagar inscription of SadAsivardya of 
Vijayanagara :— 
‘In the year of Salivahana 1467, corresponding to the year Visvavasu, in Krishna (!) sudi 
Tritiyé, Goruvdram.’ 
347, — 8. 1469. — Ante, Vol. X, p. 64. Badami inscription of iar of Vijaya- 
nagara :— 
(L. 1). — Salivahana-gaka 1469neya Plavathga-samnvatsarada A(a)Svayuja su 15 yalu. 
348, — 8.1470. — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan; Inscr. No. 240; Mysore Inscr. No. 126, p. 224. 
Bélir inscription of SadAsivaraya of Vijayanagara. 
‘Salivahana-saka 1470 (in figures, 1. 4), the Kilaka saiivatsara ; Monday, the eleventh day 
of the dark fortnight of Ashadha,’ t 
349, — P, 132, No. 115. — §. 1471, Saumya, month of Mésha, sudi 7, Thursday. Inscrip- 
tion at the Virifichipuram temple, of Bommu-niyaka (‘Sinna-Bommu-niyaka or Bomma-nripati 
of Vélir). 
350. — 8. 1476.% — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 47. Inscription at Bidami: — 
‘Salivahana-éaka 1476 (in figures, 1. 2), the Pram§di sasivatsara; the eleventh day of the 
dark fortnight of Ashadha.’ 
351, — P. 120, No. 47. — 8. 1476 (Ananda), Vaisikha-Sudi 14, Monday. Harihar inscrip- 
tion of Sad4sivaraya of Vijayanagara. | 
352. — 8. 1477. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 241; Mysore Inscr. No. 127, p. 225. 
Bélir inscription of Sadaésivaraya of Vijayanagara :— 
‘Salivabana-Saka 1477 (in figures, 1. 3), the BAkshasa saiivatsara; the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of Magha.’ 
353, — P. 17, No. 199, —8. 1478, Nala, Margasirsh-Amavasyaé, Martanda-varé, a solar 
eclipse. Chingleput copper-plates of Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagara. | 
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354. — P. 9, No. 159. —8. 14838, Durmati, Magha-paurnamasi, Monday, a lunar eclipse. 
Harihar inscription of Sad@sivaraya of Vijayanagara. 

355, — 8. 1488. — As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 28, Vijayanagar inscription of SadAsivariya : — 

‘In the year of Salivihana 1483, corresponding to the year Durmati, in Chaitra sodi 
patchami, Sanivar, . . . . inthe season of Makara-samkraati-punyakila.’+ 

356. — P. 133, No. 116. — 8. 1488, Akshaya, month of Kumbha, vadi 12, Wednesday. 
An inscription at Arappakkam, records a grant made at the request of Sinnpa-Bommu-nfyaksa 
of Vélir by Tirumala-raja (the younger brother of Ramariija) of Karnita, with the consent of 
Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagara. 

357. — 8. 1490. — Mysore Inscr. No. 175, p. 334. Date in an inscription at Yelandur, of 
Singhadéva-bhapa of Padinadau : — 

‘In the Saka year 1490, the year Vibhava.’ 

358, — 8S. 1492 (P). — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 246; Mysore Inser. No. 129, 
p. 228. Hasan inscription of Sadaésiva, the kumdra, “prince” or “son” of Achyutariya, of 
Vijayanagara :— : 

‘Salivahana-Saka 1492 (in figures, 1, 5), the Budhirédgari® sasvatsara; Monday, the 
thirteenth day of the bright fortnight of Srivana’ (Mys. Inscr.: ‘1482’ . . , ‘the 1Uth 
day of the moon’s decrease ’). 

359. — P. 17, No. 200. — 8. 1497, Yuvan, month of Makara, vadi 13, Wednesday. An 
inscription at Sattuvachchéri near Vélir, records agrant made at the request of Singa-Bommu- 
nayaka of Vélir by Krishnappa-nfayaka Ayyap, with the consent of Sriranhgarfya I. of 
Vijayanagara (Karpata). 

360. — 8. 1500 (?). — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 242; Mysore Inscr, No. 121, 
p. 220. Bélir inscription of Krishnappa-néyaka, of the reiyn of Sriraigarfya I. of Vijayana- 
gara (Karnate) : — 

‘Salivahana-saka 1500 or 1560 (in figures, 1. 10; Mys. Inser.: ‘ 1500’), the Bahudhanya 
saiivatsara ; Saturday, the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Srivana.’6! 

361.— P. 121, No. 48.—8. 1506, Tarana, Kirttika-paurnamisi, a lunar cclipse. 
Dévanhalli copper-plates of Srirangaraya I. of Vijayanagara (Karnita). 

362. —8. 1508. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 41. Date in the Sdésana of the Jaina temple at Karkala, 
of Immadi-Bhairava : — 

Sri-Sailivahana-saka-varsha 1508neya Vyaya-samvatsarada Chaitra-Suddha Sya Budha- 
vara Mrigaéira-nakshatra Vrishabha-lagnadallu.t 

363. — 8. 1514, — South-Ind. Inser, Vol. I. p. 86. Viriiichipuram inscription of the reign of 
Venkatapati I. of Vijayanagara (Karnata) : — 

‘On the 6th solar day of the month of Tai of the Nandana year, which was current after 
the Saka year 1514 (had passed).’ 

364,—S. 1528. — Ante, Vol. IL. p. 371, Vildpika copper-plates of Venkatapati I. 
of Vijayanagara (Karnita): — 

Sakti-nétra-kalamb-éndao-ganité Saka-vatsaré | 
Plava-samvatsaré punyé masi Vaisikha-nam({a ]ni | 
Pakshé ’valakshé . . . punyayaém dvadaéi-tithan | 








® Rudhirédgérin would be 8. 1485 expired, and for this year Sravana-éudi 18 corresponds to Monday, the 2nd 
August, A, D. 1538, 

* In 8, 1500 expired = Bahudhinya the titht of the date commenced 2 b. 42 m. after mean suprise of Saturday, 
the 26th Jaly, A. D. 1578, 
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365. — P. 121, No. 49. —8. 1543, Durmati, Vaiéikha-sudi 3, Saturday. Simogga copper- 
plates of Ramadéva of Vijayanagara (Karnata). 


366. — 8. 1547. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 243; Mysore Inscr, No. 122, p. 221. 
Béldr inscription of Krishnappa-néyaka and others :— 
‘ SAlivabana-saka 1547 (in figures, 1. 5), the Krédhana savivatsara; Monday, the fifth day 
(Mys. Inscr.: ‘the 8th ’) of the dark fortnight of Magha.® 
367. — P. 121, No. 50. —8. 1556, Bhava, Ashadha-éudi 18, Sthira(‘Sani)-vira. ‘Sravana 
Belgola inscription of Chama Raja Vodeyar of Maisir. 
368, — 8.1558. — Ante, Vol. XIII. p. 181. Kondyata copper-plates of Venkata IT, of 
Vijayanagara (Karnita) :— 
(Plate iva, 1. 14). — Vasu-bina-kalamb-éndu-ganité Saka-vatearé | 
Dhé&tri-sathvatearé(ra)-ndmni masi ch=Ashidha-namani | 
Pakshé valakshé punyarkshé dvadasyama cha maha-tithanu 


369.— P, 3, No, 136.— 8 1560,* fsvara, Phalgana-éudi 5, Thursday. Hakbid 
inscription of Vehkatadri-nfyaka (son of Krishnappa-nayaka) of Vélar. 

370. — P. 126, No. 79, —8. 1565, Sébhanu, Pausha-vadi 14, Bhargavya-varé. Death of 
Charukirti. 

371. — 8.1566, — Ante, Vol. XIII. p. 159. KallakurSi copper-plates of Sriratiga IT. of 
Vijayanagara (Karnita) :— 

(Pate iva, 1. 8). —Rasa-rtu-bina-chandr-akhya-ganité ‘Saka-vatsaré | 

Téaru(ra)n-Akhyé maha-varshé miasi Phalguna-namaké | 
Pakshé valakshé punyarkshé dvddagyim cha mahé-tithan 

372, — 8.1570. — Inecr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 118, pp. 88 and 172. Date of a private 
inscription :— 

Saké 1570 Sarvadhari-nama-samvatsarah Vaisdka-vadt 3 Sukkuravara.t 

373. — 8. 1576. — Mysore Inscr. No. 175, p. (385. Date in an inscription at Yelandur, 
of Mudda-bhapati of Padinddu :— 

‘In the Saka year 1576, the year Jaya.’ 

374. — P, 133, No. 117, —8. 1589, Plavanga, month of Vaiyaéi, gudi 3, Thursday. 
Ra mésvaram Sétupati copper-plates. 

375. — 8. 1594.* — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 33; Mysore Inscr. No. 187, p. 249. 
Simogga copper-plates of Kejadi-Sémasékhara-niyaka ;: — 

‘Salivéhana-gaka 1594 (in figures, 1. 2 of the first side), the Virédhikyit samvatsara; the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of ‘Sravana.’ 


376. — 8. 1601. — Mysore Inscr. No. 167, p.310. Karigatta copper-plates of Chikkadéva of 
Maisir : — 

‘The Saka year reckoned as indu, d6indu, anga and chandra (1601) having passed, and the 
year Siddh&rthi being current, in the month Saha (Karttika), on the 2nd day of the moon's 
decrease, the anniversary of his father’s death.’ 

377. — 8. 1602.* — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 116, pp. 88 and 171. Date of a private 
inscription :— 

Salivahana-éaka-varusha 1602né Siddhérthi-samvatsarada Migha-bahula 10 yallu. 


pene dO eT NAD aS SF Se TETAS NORA ORE RAO NR A aR EI RI re Re 
62 Maigha-vadi 5 of the year of the date corresponds to Monday, the 6th February, A. D. 1626. 
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378. — 8. 1615. — Coorg Inscr. No. 11, p. 16. Kattepura copper-plates of Krishnappa- 
nayaka (son of Venkatidri-niyaka) :— 


Salivahana-éaka-varushagalu 1615neya Srimukha-nima-samvatsarada Poshya éu 12 la. 

379. — P. 4, No. 137, — 8, 1619, fsvara, Magha-gudi 15, Saturday. Dévarhalli copper- 
plates and stone inscription of Gépaéla Gauda, ‘lord of the Avati-nad.’ 

380. — 8. 1620. — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 36; Mysore Inscr. No. 144, p. 258. 
Kélar copper-plates : — 

‘ ‘S8livahana-saka 1620 (in figures, 1. 2 of the first side), the Bahudhanya saviwaisara ; the 
seventh day of the bright fortnight of Jyaishtha.’ 

881. — 8. 1636.* — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 34; Mysore Inscr. No. 138, p. 250. 
Simogga copper-plates of Basapayya-néyaka (son of Simasékhara-nayaka) : — 

‘Salivahana-saka 1636 (in figures, 1. 3 of the first side), the Vijaya savivatsara; the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’ 


382. — P, 133, No. 118. — 8. 1636, Jaya, first day of Sittirai, 10th lonar day, Monday. 
Ramésvaram Sétupati copper-plates. 


383. — P, 133, No. 119. — 8. 1637, Manmatha, second day of Miisi, third lunar day, 
Monday. Ramésvaram Sétupati copper-plates. 


384, — P, 121, No. 51. — 8. 1644, Subhakrit, Mirgaéirsha-paurnamiis!, Tuesday, a lanar 
eclipse. Tonnur copper-plates of Krishnaraja of Maisir. 


385. — P. 5, No. 143.—-8. 1645 (for 1646), Krédhin, Pausha-vadi 12, Wednesday, 
uttariyana-samkrinti. Melkote copper-plates of Krishnaraja of Maisir. 


886. — 8S. 1645 (?). — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 83, pp. 65 and 152. Inscription of 
the reign of Kyishnaraja of Maisir : — 

Silivahana-éaka-varsha 1621n@ saluva SObhakyitu-samvatsarada® Karttika ba 13 
Guruvaradallu. 

387, — P. 121, No. 52. — 8. 1650, Kilaka, Karttika-éudi 2, Budha-vara. A grant of the 
Coorg Rija Dodda Virappa Vodeyar. 

388. — P.134, No. 120. —8. 1655, Pramadin, the 10th day of Karttigai, a lunar eclipse, 
Saturday. Sétupati copper-plates. 


389. — P. 134, No. 121. — 8S, 1658, Nala, month of Tai, Paush-imavisyé. Sétupati 
copper-plates. 

390. — P. 121, No. 53. — 8. 1688, Vishu, Chaitra-sudi.1, Monday. Copper-plates from 
Maistr. 

391, — P. 134, No. 122. — 8. 1705 (Kali 4884), Sébhakrit, month of Mithona, éudi 13, 
Friday. Sétupati copper-plates. 


392.— P, 4, No. 1388.—8. 1714, Paridhavin, the 4th day of Panguni, éudi 2, 
Wednesday. Inscription at Tirupparahkunram. 


393, — P. 122, No. 54. —8. 1718, Nala, Chaitra-Sudi 1, Bideawine: Abbimatha and 
Mahadévapura copper-plates of the Coorg Raja Vira Rajéndra Vodeyar. 


394, — P. 126, No. 80.—S8. 1781, Sukla, Bhidrapada-vadi 4, Budha-vara. Death of 


Aditakirtidéva, | 
6s Sdobhakrit. would be 8, 1645 expired, and for this year the date corresponds to Thursday, the 14th November, 
A. D. 1728. 
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395. — P. 126, No. 81. — 8.1789, fsvara, Jyaishtha-vadi 2, Kali-dina 1796 592, Bhinu- 
vara, Merkara copper-plates of the Coorg Raja Linga Rajéndra Vodeyar. 
396. — P. 127, No. 82. —8. 1748, Vyaya, Philguna-vadi 5, Bhinu-vira. ‘SSravana Belgola 
inscription of the reign of Krishnaréja Vodeyar of Maisir. 
397. — 8S. 1763.* — Coorg Inscr. No. 22, p, 28. Inscription at Irpi :-— 
‘Salivahana-Saka-varsha 1763ne Sarvari-samvatsaradallu. 
Additional Dates. 
398. —8. 1805 (for 1306?), — Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 227. Alampindi copper-plates of 
Viratipaksha, the son of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara :-— 
(L. 13). — ‘Sakavarsha-sahasr-idhi-paichéttara-sata-trayé | 
Baktakshi(kshi)®*-Pushya-samkrintau punya-kalé Subhé diné| 
399. — 8. 1815. — Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 229. Ka&ichipura inscription of Harihara II. of 
Vijayanagara : — 
(Li. 1). -— Saktyal6ké Sak-abdé parinamati éubhé Ssrimukh-isha[dha]-misé 
guddhé pakshé dagamyam® Ravisuta-divase Mitra-bhé.t+ 
400. — 8. 1556. — Hp. Ind. Vol. III. p. 244. Kiniyir copper-plates of Venkata IT. of 
Vijayanagara (Karnita) and Tirumala Nayaka of Madhura :— 
(L. 103). — Ri(ri)tu-bina-kalathb-éindu-ganité Saka-vatsaré | 
Bhav-ibhida(dha)naké varshé masi Vaisikha-nimani | 
Pakshé valakshé punyarkshé paurna(rna)misyam maha-tithan| 
(To be continued.) 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS, 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL., 
(Continued from page 153.) 

BURNELL MSS. No. 15—continued. 


THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA—continued. 


| They mounted the hill of Pafija, and when they had ascended it, they el in the cool 
air, under a Banian tree, a blanket bordered with lace. 


‘* Brother! Brother! Koti Baidya! Is it not true that the lice on our heads were born at 
our birth ?” asked Channayya. While the younger brother lay with his head on the elder brother's 
leg, and while the elder brother was searching for the lice, Channayya saw a company of boys 
playing together. A thousand cows and a she-buffalo were feeding on the grass in the plain of 
Panja. 

“Brother! I will tell the boys a lie, ’’ said he. 

* Do not, Channayya! If you tell them one, they will answer nine,” said he. Channayya 
did not listen to his elder brother’s advice, and said : — “ Boys, a bullock in your herd of cows 
has brought forth a calf and is licking off the dirt on the calf with its tongue!” said he. 


 Raktikshi should be §. 1806 expired. | 
~ 6 In §. 1315 expired = Srimukha Ash4dha-éudi 10 ended 2 h. 20m, after mean sunrise of Friday, the 20th 
dune, A. D, 1393, when the nakshatra was Visékhi. The mabenart was Anurddha Nes erigiiaeea from 1 h. 58 m, 
Gfter Raneia of Saturday, the-fist: Jane, A." D- 1398. : 
13 ' For Regt me ee Haale? of folktale and legend, 
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“We will ask you another saying and answer your question,” said the boys. ‘‘ Heroes! 
What is that fire that is burning on the sea in the countries from which you come P”’ 


Then Channayya growling with rage ran to beat the boys. 


‘*Do not brother ; do not! Let us ask the way and description of the villages,” said Kéti. 
‘¢ Tt is not in your herd of cows that the bullock has brought forth a calf and cleans it.” 


‘But is it not a cow that brought forth a calf?” said the boys. 


‘‘Boys! It is not fire that burns on the sea, but it is the sun that rises in the East, and sets 
in the West,” answered they. ‘‘ Boys, give us a description of the roads and villages.”’ 


“If you go by the road to the right, you will reach the chdvadi of the Edambir bidu, It 
you go by the road to the left, you will arrive at the-chdvadt of Kemire of Pafija. If you go 
by the road in the middle, you will reach the house of Bannaya of Palli,’’ said the boys. 

The heroes asked for a description of the house of Bannaya of Pall. 

*‘ A large cow-shed, a house with an upper storey, a well covered with copper plates ; a seat 
round a red cocoanut, another seat round asaréli tree on the northern side. These are the 
marks, If you want to go there, you had better pass the yard, stand at the small opening made 
with two posts fastened together, and call the house people,’’ said the boys. 

Thus went the heroes there and called “ Palli Bannaya! Palli Bannaya!’’ 


Bannaya’s wife heard the second call and answered the third call, and asked who they 
were P 


‘* No one, but we who are going along the road. Is Palli Bannaya here or not ?” said they. 
“ He is, but he went to draw ¢éri in the Sanka Malla Forest,’ said she. 
‘‘ Tf he is gone now, when will he return back ?”’ asked they. 


‘‘He will return at noon; and if he goes again at midday, he will return back in the 
evening,” said she. ‘‘If you are Brihmanas, who wear the thread, there is a bench 
with three legs at the round seat under the red cocoanut. Sit down on the bench. If you are 
Wakkatas and Baragas, I have spread a mat over the seat at the sampikz tree. You can sit 
down on that. If you are my caste-people, there is a small cottage. Come and sit down 
there,” said she. 

They heard it all and went to the seat at the sampika tree, spread a blanket bordered 
with lace, and sat down, andalso put their dagger anda _ bow across their legs. The 
elder brother K6ti opened his betel-nut bag of the colour of a parrot. Seeing this, the younger 
brother said that he would open his bag of the coloar of the puda bird. Then the brothers 
chewed betel-nut and the effect was to make Channayya senseless. 

“JT shall not remain, I shall not live in the world,’’ said he. 

‘* Who is there ? O mother, give us a jug of water,” said Kéti. ‘' As there is no male 
here, I cannot come down from the roof of the house, and cannot come down the stairs,’ 
said she. 

“We are as your brothers, who were born after you,” said they. 


Having heard this, she went inside, took a jug of silver and went to the seat by the well 
She held a pikotia, which was so high as to reach the sky, let it down and drew pure water 
from the bottom of the well. She washed her face and took the water home, Then she took 
a mat, the water and a plate of betel-nut. 


“Tf we must drink water from you, you must tell us your caste, your relations, and the 
names of houses, where you were born and where you were married,”’ said they. 

“In the country of Parim4] and ina place called Kariya Arad, there is a house called 
Gejjinands Yaramané. My mother’s name was Deyi, my father’s Sayi. Iam related to 
Kirodi Banna]. Iam poor and am nicknamed D&ru,” said she. 
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They looked at one another and spoke a strange language, and then they laughed at her. 
‘‘ Brothers! do you laugh at my foolishness, or at my beauty ?”’ asked she. 


“« We did not laugh at your foolishness, sister! How many children had your mother ?” 
asked they. 


‘“‘T had one father and two mothers, bat to my mother, I am the only danghter. I heard 
that my younger mother has two children, such as none have yet been born, nor will such be 
born hereafter. They are committing many crimes, and go about murdering. I have not 
seen them yet,’ said she. 


“‘We are your brothers,” said they. 


She took the jug of water and poured it on their legs, and said :— “JI am your elder 
sister !”’ 

She thought to herself that they were related, and so she embraced them. She took 
_ them into the inner part of the house, and made them sit on a swinging cot. She made a 
small seat of mud and cleaned it with cow-dung. She got ready a clean cloth. She purified 
them all with red fire. She came out, took the dagger and bow, and put them on the seat 
She held out some grass and called a red cow that had gone out to graze. She drew five sérs 
of milk from the cow and boiled it down to two sérs. She took the milk and called to them. 


‘¢We will not drink water, as there is enmity between us and Palli Bannaya!” said they. 


“ Do you come to go away again, or take the jewels off my nose and off my neck ?” asked 
she. “I have not yet taken off my earrings. Jam a young girl. Ifyou are old enemies, keep 
sach enmity back. Drop your enmity and drink water,’ said she. 


‘‘Wedo not think good and bad of the house where we have drunk milk. We do not 
destroy the house where we drink milk. We do not ruin the place, where we have sat down!” 
said they, and chewed betel-nut. When they sat down, the man who had gone to the forest of 
Satka Malla returned, carrying tdri. When he entered the hut called Muingil, he said to 
his wife: — ; 

“What is it that I hear? the sound of the swinging cot ?” | 


“O husband! you have mocked at me up till now for having no family. They are your 
brothers-in-law and my step-brothers,’’ said she. 


“ Have you done what you should not have done ?”’ said he. He went out through the 
opening of a screen and ran away. 3 


‘‘ Where are you running, Palli Bannaya ?’’ asked K6ti and Channayya, and called out to 
him. 


‘‘T believe in you, Koti, but not in your brother,’’ said he. 


“ A wild fox ever looks behind while running, but you cannot doeven that. He is not 
such a younger brother as to disregard his elder brother's advice,”’ said Koti. 


‘‘You had better come back! Palli Bannaya! Palli Bannaya!”’ said they. 


“Payys Baidya!' let us go home!” said they. ‘We hear that you are the confidential 
servant of Kemira of Panja. Will you kindly introduce us to him ?” 


‘“I was the servant of the former Ballal, but the present Kemira is a fool and useless. I[ 
am not his servant! His servant is one Sanda Giddi,’’ said he. 


‘« Will you shew us Sanda Giddi’s house ?” said they. 


‘‘T will shew it to you, heroes! But yon had better go to your sister’s house!” said he. 
‘© We shall go to her on our return. Take us now to Sanda Giddi’s house,” said they. 





1# There is apparently a hiatus here in the text, 
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‘‘T and Sanda Giddi have been at enmity for a long time, but I will shew you his house at 
a distance. You may go there,” said he. 


So they went and called “ Sanda Giddi '! Sanda Giddi!” 

When they called him, he was not there, but his wife answered the call, 

‘“‘Do you know, girl, where he has gone?’ asked they. ‘‘He went to a garadi!§ at Peru 
Perumundé to teach boys to write and play,”’ said she. 

“QO girl! why did he go to the garadi at Peru Perumundé ?”’ asked they again. 

‘* He went to teach boys to play,” said she. 

Then they went to the garadi at Pern Pernmundé. Sanda Giddi saw them from a distance, 
sent away all the boys, and sat still, shutting the doors on all the four sides, The heroes went 
three times round the garadt. 

“Let us see if there is any entrance to this garadi or not,” said Channayya. 

So they broke down the frame of the door, and the stone doors themselves. They entered. 
and stood in the middle of garadi.: 

‘If we are to fight seven battles, you can tell me how many kinds of lizards there are 
here?” said Channayya to Kati. 


‘‘There is a green lizard and there is a blue lizard,” said the elder brother. Then they 
examined the four sides of the garadi and found Sanda Giddi standing like a lizard behind a 
kanudlod: post, | 

“Why did you stand there, Sanda Giddi ? ” asked the younger brother. 

“I concealed myself from my creditors, but I do not know who you are,” said he. 

They asked him who the teachers and scholars in the garadi were. 

** They who came after me are pradants (ministers), and I am the king !” said he. 

“] went to examine the king, fought with him and put him on a rafter with his dagger. 
Now who is pradani or king ? ’’ asked Channayya. 

‘* Now they are kings who came after me, and Iam a pradani,” said Sanda Giddi. 

Sanda Giddi took them home and shat the doors of the garadi. Assoon as he got home, he 
called his wife, ordered her to clean a but, to purify it, to wave fire over it, and to spread a mat. 

‘¢ You heroes, sit down awhile, as the sun is hot,’’ said Sanda Giddi. 

Sanda Giddi went out with a dirty sickle and with a blunt sickle. He went to the chdvadt 
of Kemira at Paiija, and told the people that the two heroes had come. 

“If they stay in this country they will not leave éven a single village standing. We 
should somehow try to kill them ; at any rate we should put them in prison,” said Sanda Giddi 
to Kemira. “ Do you hide yourself upstairs, Let them salute Jaru K6otféri, the son of the 
concubine Siddu, instead of you.” 

Then he went home and took the heroes to the palace. Sanda Giddi went and saluted 
Jiru Kottari. 

‘If we are to salute, let us see who is the master and who are the servants,” said 
Channayya. | 

So they looked round and saw Kemira of Paija murmuring and biting his lips. 

‘“Do uot act like a buffalo. We did not come to ask about the debt. Thistles 
grow not on the road ky which we came and we had better return back,” said the brothers. 

Kemira Ballil came down the stairs and thrust out Kodttéri by the neck, and sat on his 
throne. 


‘‘Heroes! I did it wantonly to try you,” said he. 








t6 A public school house. 
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Then the heroes saluted him. 
“ Have you seen the palace yet, which I have built,” asked the Ballal. 


He took them inside and made signs to every one, wherever he went. Kemira went first, 
and the heroes followed him. When they went on, the doors behind them were shut, and logs, 
_ too, were placed across the doors.. Kemira of Paiija went out in front, and all the doors were 
shut in on the brothers. 


“Ah! we crowed at Parimal like a cock, but the day approached near for sighing at 
Paiija like a hen,” said Kéti. ‘ If Iam a strong youth, I can break down this palace,” and he 
pushed with his shield like an elephant, 


He threw up the soil like a deer. He became small asa peacock. He trod down the 
walls by force, and made an opening by which an elephant could enter. 


“Ho, elder brother! if you want to go, you may,” said Channayya, Koti went out, 
pushing aside with his dagger a stone, which could only be drawn by fourteen elephants. 


“ Ho, younger brother, sit down on that stone,” said Koti. 


“T shall come, too, Koti Baidya! Do you go and sit down at Balitimiir, the paddy field at 
Paiija.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., I,C.8, 
(Continued from p. 169.) 


Earth. — Asa blood stauncher, a poultice, an application for strains, a cure for 
diseases,*’ and a stayer of hunger pangs, earth holds a high place among spirit-scarers. 
To lay the ghost of the dead, the Musalman gives it earth ; the shade of the unburied mariner 
prays the Roman for the scanty present of a little dust ;4* the English mourner is directed to 
drop some handfuls of earth on the coffin lid. The red earth of » white-ant hill is a common 
Indian cure for a strain, and it is used as a poultice by the Khonds.® White-ant hills are 
considered sacred by Hindus. According to the Bhigavata Puréna, dust taken from a 
' eow’s foot-prints, cowdang, and cow-urine were used in driving away spirits from the infant 
god Krishna.®! At Pandharpur, when a Brahman pilgrim bathes, he takes earth from the bed 
of the Bhima, rubs it on his body, and says:— “ Earth, free me from my sins and misdeeds, 
that, my sins being destroyed by thee, I may reach heaven.” Hindu women with child and 
young children eat a white pipe-clay, which, before it is eaten, is generally baked black, but is 
also sometimes eaten raw. It is called “edible earth” or khdydcht mati, and is sold by 
gandhis or grocers, aud by grain-parchers called bhdrbhujds (G.) and chana kurmurivélds (M.) 


47 In Dharwar earth is used in the following cases :— (1) To stop an issue of blood, cement from an old building 
finely pounded and dissolved in water is kept in a pot till the heavier parts sink to the bottom, when the clear water 
on the top is given to the patient todrink. (2)In pregnancy, a discharge of blood is arrested by drinking white earth 
(gSpichandana) mixed with curds. (3) To allay thirstin fever, white-ant earth, boiled in water, is given to the 
patient to drink. (4) In cases of seminal discharge, whitish clay powder is mixed in water and given to the patient to 
drink. (5) To cure an outbreak of small pimples, red earth or clay, called sénakdv, is mixed in oil and rubbed over 
the body. (6) When a pregnant woman is in pain, white earth dissolved in rice water is given her to drink, (7) A 
stye is cured by rubbing on it the powdered earth of a piece of pottery. (8) Swellings are reduced by 
applying black earth heated and dissolved in water. (Information from Mr. Tirmalrfy.) In Kithidwdr a special red 
earth is used to reduce internal swelling, Earth is also largely used for external application, in cases,of sun-stroke 
and of wasp and other stings. An application of earth cools the head and eyelids. Bleeding from the nose is stopped 
by smelling a piece of wet earth. The application of avald (Emblica officinalis) leaves, earth, and salt cures the con- 
traction of joints. (Information from Mr. Himmatilal). , 

48 Horace, Carm, I. XXVIII. 49 otis 8 Khonds,p,59. © Common-place Book, Vol, VII. p. 250. 

‘ ws betoenpiine from Mr. B. B, Vakhfrkar. 52 Information from Mr. 8. V. Kimat. 
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In the Konkan, among Kunbis and other lower classes, when women visitors enter a 
room where a new-born child is laid, they take a pinch of dust off their feet, wave it round 
the child, and blow it into the air and on the ground. In Thani, when a mother goes oat 
with a young child on her hip, if she cannot get lamp-black to rub between its eyes, she takes 
dust off her left foot and rubs it on the child’s forehead.54 In Thani and in many other 
districts of the Kénkan and the Dekhan, the second day of the Hdéli festival, which is the 
beginning of the new field-year, is the dust or dhul day, when people throw dust on each other. 
If a Dekhan Mhar is possessed, the exorcist takes a pinch of dast off his own feet, and rubs 
it between the eye-brows of the possessed person, and the spirit leaves his body. The Dekhan 
Chitpavan priest, at a marriage, rabs bundles of betel-nuts with sand, and sprinkles water over 
them, The Chitpivan boy, after his thread-girding, is told to rub his hands with sand before 
he washes them, and the Chitpfvan girl, on coming of age, is rubbed with seven kinds 
of earth and bathed.55 On the fifth day after a birth, the Poona Silis scatter grains 
of sand about the image of Sathvii.°6 The marriage guardians of the Lédhis, a class of 
Hindustani Hindus in Poona, are pinches of dust picked from five ways, and laid before the 
house gods.5?7 The Poona Rauls lay handfals of dust on the grave*® The Dekhan Kunbis, 
at the Holi festival, throw mud and dirt on every one they meet.°° The Dekhan Riamédsia 
on the dirt-day or dhulvad, the second day of the Holi festival in March-April, carry about pots 
of earth, and if they meeta well-dressed man throw the earth on him, and ask him to come and 
play and wrestle.6© The Poona Chimbhirs put sand under the mother’s pillow after child-birth 
and, when they bury the dead, the body is laid on the ground and all present throw handfuls 
of earth on it.6! The chief mourner among the Poona Halalkhors throws a little earth on the 
body before the grave is filled.£2 In the Dekhan on péld or bull’s day (July-September), cattle 
are rubbed with red earth. Among the Ahmadnagar Bhdis, the chief mourner throws earth 
on the dead.& Earth was anearly food or stayer of hunger. In the terrible famine of 
1803, in Ahmadnagar, in the Bombay Dekhan, tamarind leaves mixed with white earth 
were made into a jelly and eaten.“ Among the Satira Mhars, when the body is laid in the 
grave, the chief mourner throws a handful of earth over it. The Killikidtar wanderers 
of Bijapur rub their cheeks with red earth.66 People suffering from venereal disease come to the 
Qadari’s tomb at Yemndar, in Dhirwar, and smear their bodies with mud, that they may be 
cured of the disease.°’ The Bijipur Rajput, before a marriage, sends a near kinsman to the banks 
of a stream or the side of a pond. He worships a plot of earth, spreads his waist-cloth over it, 
opens the earth close by with a pickaxe, gathers as much as is loosened, lays it on his waist-cloth, 
and carries it home. He spreads the earth in the marriage hall and on it sets the image of the 
marriage guardian.*6 The Bilejadar Liigiyats of Dhirwar throw handfuls of earth onthe body 
in the grave.” Ifa Dharwiir Déving girl, who belongs to the liig-wearing division, marries a 
man who wears the thread, to purify her, she is first rubbed with earth and white ashes, a blade 
of darbhd grass is passed over her head, and she is oiled and bathed in warm water.70 The 
Kabaligars, a class of Dharwar beggars, rub their brows, shoulders and eyes with red earth,?! 
At a Dharwar jangam funeral, all present lay a handful of earth on the body, after it is seated 
in the grave.”2 Karnitak Brahmans, at a thread-girding, fill five pots with red earth 
and worship them.7> Shélapur Lingiéyats put in the grave dust from the jangam’s feet, and, 
when one of their girls comes of age, the jangam throws dust from his feet on her body, and she 


53 Information from the peon B&béji. 54 Information from Mr. Govind Pandit, 

5 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. pp. 119, 141. 6 Op. cit. Vol. XVIIT. p. 368. 

87 Op. ct. Vol. XVIII. p. 399. 68 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 331. 

59 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 298. 60 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 414, 

61 Op. cit. Vol. XVIIT. p. 327. 62 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 489. 63 Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 157. 
¢ Lt.-Col. Etheridge’s Famines in the Bombay Presidency, p. 80. 

6 Bombay Gaxetteer, Vol. XIX. p. 115, 66 Op, cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 198. 

67 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 790. 68 Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 159, 

69 Op. cit. Vol. XXII, p. 155. 79 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 166, 


71 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 209, 72 Op. cit, Vol. XXII. p.115, 73 Dubois, Vol, I. p. 224, 
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is pure.”# Among Shdélapur Mhars, the chief mourner scatters earth on the dead body, 
the other mourners follow, and the grave is filled.“© A sacred yellow earth found in a 
pond in West Kathiawar, called milkmaid’s sandal wood, or gépichandan, is used by 
Vaishnavas to make the brow-mark.’6 Jain mourners, on going home after a funeral, wash their 
hands with earth and water. 


The Kols swear by the earth of a white ant-hill.”?7 Dust from cross roads is worn 
by Hindus as an amulet against the Evil Eye.”® In Bengal, whena mother takes her child 
out of doors, she rabs its forehead with earth or the end of a lamp-wick, and spits on 
its breast.” In Bengal, women clean their hair with mud.8° At the great annual bathing 
of the goddess Durga, she is first washed in earth thrown up by a hog’s tooth gathered from 
the door of a courtezan, or from an ant-hill.8!_ In rude stone-tombs on the Nilgiris, in 1832 and 
1847, urns were foand full of black earth and bones,82 In his daily bath, a Hindu should rub 
himself with mud. In Bengal, the dying Hindu has his head sprinkled with water and 
smeared with clay from the Ganges.®4 Fryer, in 1673(p. 115), mentions a man at Surat trying 
to cure dysentery by setting a pot filled with dried earth on the patient’s navel. The 
Egyptians, he says, had a similar practice. At Surat, in 1640, to avert a drought, Brahmans 
went about carrying a board with earth on it on their heads. Scented earth is used as soap 
in some parts of Hindustin.86 That rubbing with dust purifies a man was one of the ideas 
attacked by the Buddhists.8?7 Hindus and Parsts use earth to clean their cooking vessels.% 
So before praying, if there is no water, the Musalman may cleanse his face, hands and feet 
with sand. The Parsis purify with dry earth.82 When they have cut their nails and their 
hair, they make the parings and clippings into a little heap, and pour earth over the heap, so 
that demons may not enter into the parings and clippings. In Persia, during their monthly 
sickness, wonten lived in a separate room strewn with dry dust.®! Among the Beni-Isra’{ls, 
each mourner stuffs a handful of earth into a pillow, and it is set under the dead man’s head in 
the grave. Afterwards each mourner throws a handful of earth into the grave. The belief 
that spirits fear earth was perhaps the reason why, after a death, the Jows covered their 
heads with dust andashes. In Central Asia, people scrape a little earth from the grave, carry it 
home and rub it on the breast to leesen grief.®°% Khurd women at fanerals throw handfuls 
of earth on their heads, and tear their clothes.% 


The Andaman Islanders use clay as a cure in illness,®° and women with child eat clay.% 
The Andamanese cover the body with clay and sand as a protection against vermin.®? The 
Australians also cover their bodies with coloured earth mixed with 011.9 Among the Chinese 
armiets of perfamed clay are strung on thread and worn as charms. The Australians cure « 
wound by sprinkling it with dust. A poultice, of Nile mud, is acertaincure for a scalded 
head.!- Some Madagascar tribes plaster their faces with white earth, as a cure for certain 
complaints.2 Hottentot women paint themselves with red ochre when they pray.’ In East 
Africa, red clay is eaten by Mahenge women.t The Wagogos of East Africa (and many other 





7# Op. cit. Vol. XX. pp. 82, 84, 18 Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 180. 76 Information from Col. Watson, 
™ Jour. R, A. Soc. Vol. XVIII. p. 373. 78 Balfour’s Encyclopaedia, Vol. V. p. 29. 
79 Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. II. p. 161. 80 Op. cit. Vol. IIL. p. 197. 
81 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 115. 82 Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol. I. p. 161. 
$$ Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. II. p. 30. 8 Colabrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 135. 
% Fryer, p. 418. 86 Moor’s Little, p. 296. 
8™ Max Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures, 1878, p. 556. 88 Bleek's 4resta, p. 67. 
89 Bleek's Khordah Avesta, p. 186. 9 Dabistin, Vol. I. p. 317. 
91 Bleek’s Avesta, pp. 122, 123. 92 Bombay Gaxetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 534. 
83 Schuyler’s Turkestan, Vol. I. p. 152. % Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol. II. p. 181. 
*® Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VII. p. 462, % Op. cit. Vol. VII. p. 462. 
37 Op. cit. Vol. VII. p. 439 *% Op, cit. Vol. VII. p. 445. 
% Jour, Ethno, Soc. Vol. I. p. 39. 100 Wallace’s Australasia, p. 99. 
1 Parson’s Travels, 1775, p. 312. 3 Sibree’s Madaguscar, p. 294. 


3 Hahn’s Tsuni Goam, p. 124, # Thomson’s Across Central Africa, Vol. I. p. 19%e 
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tribes) smear themselves with red earth.5 The Warundis of East Africa smear themselves 
with red earth and oil. The Kafirs rnb themselves with red clay.? On the Guinea coast, hot 
sand is used as a styptic.® Kafirs near the Cape of Good Hope covered their bodies and cloaks 
with ochre-coloured earth mixed with grease. In South Africa, says Dr. Livingstone, those 
who go to salute the chief rub the upper arm and chest with ashes.!° The emperor of Morocco 
puts in the head-dress of his horse a small pouch of scarlet leather, in which is earth from 
a holy tomb. In Dahomey and on the Congo, people throw earth on the head when paying 

' respect to superiors,!2 When the king of Dahomey goes to his chief priest the king throws 
dust on hisown brow. A Hottentot in pursuit of a wounded animal throws sand into the air,. 
and the strength of the animal fails.14 Hottentot women spread red earth and sweet herbs on 
the heads of their gods.15 A bag of sand is one of the chief Madagascar idols.16 The Papnans 
of Ontanata River in New Guinea plaster their bodies with sand and mud ;!” rub white clay 
into cuts to make scars ;!8 and smear their foreheads and faces. under the nose and round the 
chin with red clay.!®@ Some Dutchsailors looked at a. newly-born Papuan baby which was laid 
ou the eand: the mother saw them, dragged the child to her, and sprinkled sand over its eyes. 
and ears, and then over its whole body: she then laid it under leaves. South American 
Indians eat clay called ppassa.?! 








A resident of New York and a magistrate, sufferers from indigestion, copying the 
practice of birds, adopted a diet of sand and were cured. ‘ Blessed earth” is put in the 
Roman Catholic coffin. In Russia, earth is thrown on the coffin by the priest, and by 
each member of the family.4 Inthe Middle Ages, in Europe, when a nun was consecrated, 
her relations, as a sign that she renounced all her earthly possessions, threw earth on her arm.?5 
The Chronicon St. Bertini relates how Richilde, before her fight with Robert the Frisian, 
threw dust in the air against the Frisians with formulas of imprecation, but the dust fell 
back on her own head in token of her speedy overthrow. An early form of oath among 
the Hungarians and Slavs was for the person who swore to place earth on his head.2? In 
a cairn in Northumberland was found an urn with bones, charcoal, ashes, and fine foreign 
red earth.22 Rubbing with earth cures ringworm in Northumberland. At Newcastle-on- 
Tyne sand is strewn on the pavement for bridal parties to tread on.89 When the death struggle 
is prolonged, church dust is brought to the death-bed, and the sufferer dies soon and in quiet.3! 


Eggs. — Eggs as an early food and physic scare spirits. Again the egg, as the house. 
of the chick, isa spirit home and so the egg pleases and lodges wandering spirits. Kénkan 
Kinbis give a mixture of eggs and turmeric to a person who spits blood ;32. and to remove the 

-effect of the Evil Eye they wave bread and an egg round the sick.5?> The Velalis or Pelles, a 
Tamil tribe in Poona, offer eggs on the fifth day after child-birth to the knife which cut the 
navel cord.34 The Sultainkars, a class of North Indian tanners in Poona, when their wives aro. 
possessed by evil spirits, offer rice, a fowl and an egg, and the spirit goes.35 The Beni-[sra’il 
bahe is daily rubbed with turmeric and the white of an egg,°* and to avert evil the Beni-Isra’ils. 


— 


6 Cameron’s Acrose Africa, p. 98. 6 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 245. 
7 Cunningham's South Africa, p. 124. 8 Barton's Dahomey, Vol. II. p. 159. 
9 Burchell’s Southern Africa, Vol. I. p. 268. 10 Dr. Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p. 286, 
11 Hay’s Western Barbary, p. 53. 12 Burton's Visit to Dahomey, Vol. I, p. 258. 
IS Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 353. 14 Hahn’s Tsuni Goam, p, 83. 
1S Op. cit. p. 91. 16 Sibree’s Madazascar, p. 801. 
13 Earl’s Papuans, p. 47. 18 Op. cit. p. 5. 
19 Op. cit. p. 18. 20 Op. cit. p. 49. 
2\ Jour, Ethno. Soc. Vol. II. p. 231. 22 Times of India, lat January 1884. 
23 Golden Manual, p. 7H. % Mra, Romanoff's Rites and Customs of the Graco- Russian Church, Dp. 243.. 
26 Grimm’s Teuto. Myth, Vol. IL p. 643. 26 Op. cit. Vol. ITI. p. 1087. 
27 Op.cit. Vol. II. p. 643. 28 Jour. Ethno, Soc. Vol. I. p. 163, 
29 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 140. 80 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 40. 
31 Gp. cit. p. 231. 82 Information from the peon Babaji. 
33 Information from the peon BabaAiji. % Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVII. p. 20g. 


% Op. cit. Vol, XVILI, p. 367. 8 Op. cit, Vol. XVILI. p. 526. 
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break a hen’s egg under the forefoot of the bridegroom’s horse.*?_ In China, dyed eggs are 
eaten by women at and after child-birth.3? At Teesee, in West Africa, ne woman will eat an 
egg.*® On the Gold Coast of Africa, the fetich man cures disease by layingan egg on the 
highway.*® In Russia, Germany and North England, Easter Eggs are painted and gilded as 
a sign of the resurrection.*! Good Friday Eggs never go bad.42 In Scotland, on Easter Day, 
eggs are kept boiled and painted.‘ In England, there was a very old and wide-spread custom 
of making presents of eggs on Easter Day: the eggs were painted yellow or red: these eggs 
were emblems of the sun, and could put ont a fire and cure disease.44 In England, the shells 
of eaten eggs are broken in case the devil should fit out the shells as a witch-house.** 
On the first visit of a babe to a neighbour’s house, it should be given an egg, and some salt 
‘and white bread.‘ : 


* Feasting. — Feasting scares the demons of hunger, thirst, weariness and sadness. 
Also feasting is a great spirit-housing rite, the feasters being inspirited by the entrance into them 
of family and other unbodied spirits. The Parsi, says Anquetil Du Perron,4’ believes he honours 
God by nourishing himself. A fresh and vigorous body makes the soul more able to resist evil 
spirits.4® At the close of all their leading ceremonies, at births, thread-girdings, marriages, 
and deaths, Hindus hold a feast. Among the Madhava Brahmans of Dharwar, when a child is 
three or four months old and begins to turn on one side, a feast is held, and cakes, called 
kadbis, are made and eaten; when the child learns to fall on its face,cakes of wheat flour, called 
polis, are made and eaten; when the child first crosses the threshold of a room, other cakes 
of wheat flour are made and eaten; and when the child begins to press one palm on the other, 
sweet balls are madeand eaten. The Teluga Masalarus of Dharwar, on the fifth day after a death, 
hold a feast, kill a fowl, and eat its flesh.°° Belgaum Salis, on the fifth day after a birth, present ee 
women guests with turmeric and red powder, and feast children.*! That the object of ceremo- 
nial feasts is to scare spirits, is admitted in the practice of the Kanara Roman Catholics who, 
on the day before marriage, give an almd chém jevan, or soul’s dinner, to satisfy the spirits of 
the family dead.5? When an Ahmadnagar Hindu is affected by the planet Saturn, he calls a 
Mang, feasts him with millet, pulse and oil, and gives him an iron nail or some cotton.53 On 
the third day after a death, the Gonds hold a feast and eat the spirit-scaring cock, and drink 
spirit-scaring liquor.° When the dead body is buried the Maria Gonds kill a cow, the 
great purifier and spirit-scarer, and drink its blood.5> <A year or eighteen months afterwards 
they sacrifice a fowl near the tree, where the dead was buried, and there, for two 
or three days, men and women dance, drink and enjoy themselves without restraint.66 The 
new-moon day is a spirit day. So, strictly religious Hindus on a new-moon day worship 
their ancestors and hold a feast in their honours? After a death, the Beni-Isra’ils give a feast 
on the seventh day, also at the end of one month, finally at the close of three months, six months, 
and of a year.°° The Persians passed their decisions under the influence of wine, the’ sense 
being that the spirits of the wise dead entered the drinker.*® All over Germany a grand annual 
excursion of witches takes place on the first night in May. On the first of May the periodical 
assizes were held together with merry May-ridings and the kindling of the sacred fire. In 
ae es EEN TREO ALE SE Ree eae ee an Cee 9 SEA OR SBA RS LS LE 

37 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 519, %8 Gray’s China, Vol. IT. p. 184, 89 Park’s Travels, Vol. I. p. 70. 

40 Moore’s Fragments, p. 184, #1 Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 84. #2 Op. cit. p. 8&8. 

*8 Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 425. ‘* Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 170. 

5 Op. cit. Vol. III. p. 18, #6 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 20. 

“7 Zend Avesta, Vol. Il. p. 601. &8 Dibistin, Vol. I, p. 321, #9 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII. p. 75. 

5 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII. p. 211. The original funeral feast was the eating of the dead man. The dead. 
were eaten to keep the spirit from.wandering and worrying. Later phases of the primitive funeral feast are the 
eating of some animal, into which the spirit of the dead has passed. 

5) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XI. p. 146. 82 Op. cit, Vol. XV. p. 390. 58 Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 171. 

% Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. I. p. vi. 

© Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 283.  Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. Lo 

57 Balfour's Encyclopedia, Vol. Y. p, $1. 588 Bombay Garetteer, Vol, XVIII. p. 535. . 

5? Herodotus, Vol..L. p, 133. | 6 Grimm’s Teuto. Myth. Vol, IIL, p. 1050, 
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England, feasts of cross-buns used to be given to sailors on Good Friday to keep away storms.®! 
A trace of the spirit-scaring aim of the funeral lives in the English® funeral practice of setting 
a black scarf and some biscuit soaked in wine, in the bee-hive mouth.8 In North England, 
the birth of a child is marked by great eating and drinking of tea, brandy, short-bread, buns, 
and’ the groaning cheese, a piece of which was given to each young woman to lay under her 


pillow and dream of her lover. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A STORY OF VALMIKI 


Bal Mik Rishi, better known as Valmiki who 
wrote the Rdmdyana, was, according to Karnal 
tradition, a great hunter before his conversion. 
Holy men brought him to a sense of his sin, and 
would set hima penance. They argued thus: 
“Ty say Ram Ram would be the most appro- 
priate penance. But so holy a name cannot issue 
from the mouth of sosinfula man. He shall 
therefore say Mra Mra, which after all comes to 
very nearly the same thing, if you only say it 
fast enough.”” Years afterwards the holy men 
passed that way again, and sat down ona huge 
ant-hill to rest. Hearing a strange buzzing 
inside, they laid their ears to the ground, and 
heard issuing from the centre of the hill a faint 
‘‘“Mra Mra.’ ‘N&rfyan!” said they, “it is the 
hunter we set to do penance!” And so it was. 
So they dug B&l Mik out, and he became exceed- 
ingly holy. This was at Bald, in the Nardak, or 
uplands, of the Karnél district. 


DenziL IsBEtSON in P. N. and Q. 18838. 





SAUKAN MORA. 


THE saukan mora, or rival wife’s crown, is a 
small] wall-plate of silver, worn as a locket by all 
classes round the neck of a subsequent wife 
married after the death of a previous one. It is 
put on at the marriage and worn till death. At 
the same time oil, milk, spices and sugar, are 
poured on the former wife’s grave as a peace-offer- 
ing. The saukan mérd represents the dead wife, 
and all presents—- clothes, jewels, etc., given by the 
husband tothe new wife —are laid upon it before 
being worn, with the formula: “ Honoured lady, 
wear this (dress, jewel, etc., as the case may be) 
first, and afterwards let this poor slave have your 
cast-off clothes.” 


At the Idu’'l-fitr (end of the Ramzan fast) 


> 6:1 Henderson’s Folk- Lore, p. 83. 
65 Dyer’s Folk.Lore, p. 128, 


Muhammadan women always wear new clothes, 
but second wives invariably offer them first to the 
saukan mérd. 


The charm is worn as a preventive of evil 
caused by the dead woman’s jealousy, not sv much 
of the new wife, us of the husband. Illness or death 
of the latter soon after marriage is invariably put 
down to neglect of the saukan mérd. 


F. A. Steen in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





KALI IN GARHWAL AS A DISEASE DEMON. 


The goddess KAli lives on the top of a moun- 
tain, called Bhadan Garh, about foar miles from 
the Gwildam Tea Estate, and is considered to be 
the sender of all kinds of sickness. So if any 
epidemic breaks out in any village or district near 
it is put down to her, and the people at once 
go to her temple on the top of the hill, where they 
offer sacrifices of buffaloes, goats, fowls and pigs. 
The Hindts proper offer the goats and the out- 
caste Doms offer the other animals. 


With the animals is offered a substance called 
parstt, consisting of ghé, flour, and gur (unrefined 
sugar). Near the temple where the animals are 
slaughtered is a stone cup, rather larger than a 
big breakfast cup, imbedded in the ground. If 
the blood from the slaughtered animal fills the 
cup the goddess is appeased; but if the cup be 
not filled she is angry, and the epidemic will not 
soon leave the village. 


The suppliants, too, promise at the time that if 
the goddess takes away the sickness they will 
again jn twelve months’ time make another sacni- 
fice. This promise is religiously kept, as if it 
were broken they helieve that every man, woman, 
and child of the offending village would he 
destro yed- 


G. DaLziEeL in P. N. and Q. 1683. 


62 Cherry Burton, 1827. 
 Henderson’s Folk.Lore, p. 1]. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., I.C.S., 
(Continsed from p. 220.) 


EATHERS. — Peacock feathers are considered sacred by the Hindus, and are used for 
fanning idols. The god Hirava of the Varlis and Kélis of Thana is a bundle of peacock 
feathers. At the Divalt (October-November) Varlt boys of Thana put a peacock feather into a 
brass pot, and dance round it. The Médi, or Kérvi, sorcerers of Belgaum wear feathers in 
their turbans. Hindu messengers used to wear a feather in their head-dress.°? Feathers were 
the common ornaments of Epyptian gods. The early tribes of Australia wear feathers, teeth 
and fish bones in their hair. The people of New Britain, east of New Guinea, deck their hair 
with gay feathers.”0 The Melville Islanders fasten a feather in their hair.?! Feathers are 
worn on the head by the Harvey Islanders.?2 The Motus of New Guinea wear the feathers of 
the cassowary asa head-dress.”>5 The Easter Islanders wear a crown of grass round which 
feathers are stuck.74 The state carpet of Hawaii, in the Pacific, is of feathers.?5 The Niam- 
Niams of Central Africa wear a plume of feathers,?6 The Wasagaras of the East African 
hills wear vulture and ostrich feathers in their hair.”?7 Many Africans and Americans wear 
plumes in their hair. In South Africa a pink feather is asure guard against lightning.”® The 
Dinkas of the White Nile wear ostrich feathers in their hair.?? Feathers are worn by the 
priestesses of Dahomey.8° Among some American Indians a head.dress full of feathers is 
sacred! In Russia, feathers are worn on the head only by married ladies.©2 In Russia, 
feathers used to be laid on the face of the dead. The Pope is always uccompanied with 
flabellt, or feather fans.4 ‘The badge of the Prince of Wales is of ostrich feathers. 


Flags. — Flags are lucky. They scaro fiondsand they house guardians.®® So on their 
New Year's Day, on the 12th of January, most high class Hindus in the Dekhan and Kénkan 
chew nim leaves with sugar, and set in front of their houses a bamboo pole capped with a brass 
or silver pot, and with a new piece of cloth hanging to it asa flag.26 The pole is often adorned 
with flower garlands and mango leaves.8? Four small flags are set in the ground where the 
Poona Dhruva Prabhu is burnt.88 The Ahmednagar Dhérs plant three small red flags on 
the grave. Several large and small flags are set in front of the three-cornered mound, 
which is raised where a Dhirw&r Madhava Brahman has been burnt. The Rattas, early 
Hindu chiefs of the Karniitak, carried banners with a fig tree and a garud, or eagle, and used 
the mark of a lion.®! In Kanara, the Roman Catholics of each parish have a flag, with a 
picture of their patron saint on it, which, on the patron’s yearly feast, is hung on a pun tree 
about sixty yards in front of the church.*? The ancient Persians had a tiger skin banner.% 


65 Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. XIII. p. 188. 6 Op. cit. Vol. XXI. p. 171. 87 Dabistin, Vol. II. p. 111. 
6 Tiele’s Egyptian Religion, p. 87. 6? Wallace's Australasia, p. 91. 70 Op. cit. p. 468. 

11 Earl’s Papuans, p. 200. 72 Qill’s Polynesia, p. 9. 

73 Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VII. p. 477. 74 Op. cit. Vol. V. p. 111. 

7 Jones’ Crowns, p. 451. 7 Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. II. p. 8. 

17 Burton’s Lake Region of Central Africa, Vol. I. p. 235. 7 Cunningham's South Africa, p. 159. 

79 Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol.I. p. 150. 8° Burton’s Dahomey, Vol. II. p. 154. 

81 Jour. Ethno. Soc, Vol. I. p. 804. 8 Mrs. Romanoff’s Rites and Customs of.the Graco- Russian Church, p. 215, 
88 Op. cit. p. 393. 84 Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 897. 


% The freedom of its movements is perhaps the root cause why the flag is believed to be possessed or alive. 
Later their guardian influence is supposed to be due to their colouring and to the pictures of guardians drawn upon 
them. Each of the old secret societies of England, the Foresters and other brotherhoods, had its emblem and its 
flag with the emblem emblazoned on it. In England the war flag is known as ‘“‘the colours,” and ‘‘the colours” 
are still consecrated when new, and their torn remains preserved in some great place of worship. The camp 
religion of the Romans, says Tertullian (A. D. 196), was all through a worship of the standards. Smith's Christian 
Antiquities, p. 909. 


$6 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 87 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 
* Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVILE. p. 191. 8 Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 169. . 
* Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 83. 91 Dr. Fleet’s Kanara Dynasties, p. 7. 


8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XV. p. 386. 93 West's Pahlars Teats, p. 228. 
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The Jews seem to have held banners over feasters.* Each tribe of the Jews had a banner. 
Freemasons have a general standard with a yellow cross.% Masons ina procession carry six 
banners of satin or silk fringed with blue, with, on each banner, one of the words Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Wisdom, Strength and Beauty. In the Royal Arch Chapter four officers carry 
banners — white, scarlet, and blue.” The Burmans have praying flags.°° Between A. D. 
1000 and 1200, Japan was wasted by the wars of the red and white flags. In North-West 
Africa, every mosque has a banner ;! and all Musalman pilgrims carry flags.1 In Morocco a 
white flag is hoisted on mosques at prayer time. At the coronation of the Russian Emperor, 
the banner of Russia is first sprinkled with holy water and given to the Emperor, who waves it 
thrice. Froissart* describes Douglas, who was slain at Otterburn, as buried at Melrose 
beneath the high altar, on his body a tomb of stone and his banner hanging over him.5 
According to Anglo-Saxon accounts the Northmen had a wonderful standard borne before their’ 
army, from whose behaviour they inferred victory or defeat.® 


Flowers. — Their scent, colour and medical properties have earned for flowers a place 
among guardians, or spirit-scarers. Whena Hindu visits the shrine of any local god or 
goddess, the ministrant gives him either ashes or flowers. These flowers are considered lucky. 
In the Kénkan, flowers are used by Hindu exorcists to drive out spirits. The exorcist gives 
flowers and ashes to a man suffering from spirit-possession. If the patient keeps them 
for a certain number of days the haunting spirit departs. In Western India, many 
classes of Hindus tie chaplets of flowers round the brows of the bride and bridegroom. 
In the worship of the boy at the Chitpivan wedding, the boy has achaplet of flowers, 
and grains of rice are thrown over him.’ In the Chitpavan pregnancy ceremony, a 
necklace of figs is hung round the woman’s neck, she is covered with ornaments, and her hair is 
decked with flowers. The Poona Halalkhérs hang a garland round the bride’s neck, and the 
bride and bridegroom throw flowers and rice on the house gods, Among them, on the third 
day after a death, the chief mourner laysa flower garland on the grave, and on the spot 
in the house where the dead breathed his last.® The Lihgayats hang flower garlands round 
the neck of the dead.!° Poona dyers, or Nilaris, sprinkle turmeric and flowers over the 
dead.!! Sweetmeats and flowers are laid on the spot where the Pardési Rajpit of 
Poona is buried. On the third day after death, flowers dipped in scent are strewn 
on the Dekhan Musalmén grave.!3 In a Dekhan Musalmén woman’s first pregnancy, she 
and her husband are seated on acot and wreathed with flowers.!4 In Kolhapur, when 
a child is suffering from a disease, called bdlagraha, or child-seizure, flowers are waved 
round the child’s face.15 The Kunbis of the Bombay Karnatak have a festival, called 
pavatydché pirnimd, or ‘the hank full-moon,’’ when they throw round the neck of every 
one in the house, and round lamps and other articles, a hank of yellow thread.!® Ina Karnatak 
Kunbi’s wedding a flower garland is thrown by the bride over the bridegroom and another by 
the bridegroom over the bride.!? The Karnitak Madhava Brahmans throw flower garlands 
round the bridegroom’s neck when he crosses the border of the girl’s village,!® and in the fifth 
month of her pregnancy the Madhava woman is decked with buds.!® Among the Shenvis of 
Kanara, at the ceremony of betrothal, the boy’s people cover the girl’s head with flowers.2° In 





% Compare Song of Solomon, i. 2. 9% Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 27. 

% Op, cit. p. 34, 87 Op, cit. p. $8. 88 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. I. p. 153. 

9° Reed’s Japan, Vol. I. p. 187. 10 Hay’s Western Barbary, p.126. + Op. cit. p. 182. 
2 Rohlf’s Morocco, p. 65. 3 Jones’ Crowns, p. 382. # Vol. III. p. 165. 
5 Note Z to Lay of the Last Minstrel. 6 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IIT. p. 1112. 

7 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p, 183. 8 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 146. 

® Op. cit, Vol. XVIII. p. 489. 10 Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 287. 

11 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 355, 12 Op, cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 404. 

18 Information from Mr. Syed Dafd. 1¢ Information from Mr. Syed Datd. 

18 Information from Mr. B. B. Vakhfrkar, B.A. 16 Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. XXI, p. 115. 

17 Op. cit. Vol. XXI. pp. 121, 122, 18 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 80. 


19 Op. cit. Vol, XXII. p, 88, 2% Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 155. 
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Kanara, the office-bearers of the Catholic Church are installed by being crowned with 
flower chaplets and being sprinkled with holy water! The Kurubar, or shepherd wrestler of 
Bijapur, always wears a flower in his ear.22 The Bijapur Bédars deck a woman’s head with 
flowers on her wedding day and after she dies.% The Shélapur Kéniatis think a house where a 
birth has taken place to be impure. So they pay a Brahman to read fiend-scaring-verses, Kunbi 
women to pour water in front of the house, and a flower-girl to hang flower garlands.* The 
Beni-Isra’il bridegroom is covered from head to foot with flowers, and the Beni-Isri’ils cover 
their coffins with flower garlands.25 In Bengal, at the worship of Durga, the Brahman sticks 
a flower on the goat’s head before he hands it to the slaughterer.2® In South India, flowers 
that have been offered to an idol are eagerly sought for by men and women. The men wear 
them in their turbans, and the women in their hair.2”?7 At the new year purification ceremony 
in South India, garlands of green leaves and flowers are hung round the cattle’s necks.2® In 
Malabar, when the Hindus build a temple, they consecrate it, install an image, wave lamps 
round it, and hang it with garlands. According to the Hindu religious books, as soon as a 
Brahman dies, the body must be washed, perfumed, and decked with flower-wreaths®? In 
dedicating a Hindu temple 108 priests throw garlands on the god,*! soin.the Acts of the 
Apostles, when the priests of Jupiter came to worship Barnabas, they brought garlands. 
Castro, after his triumph at Diu (1647), entered Goa crowned with laurels and with a laurel 
bough in his hands.32. The Egyptians crowned their altars with flower garlands. They 
also laid flower garlands on the coffins of the dead.’ The victim white-horse in China is 
crowned with garlands.*4 Chinese women, even the old, dress their hair with fine flowers.*5 
The Japanese put fresh flowers in summer, and green boughs in winter, over their graves,*6 
In Teneriffe, before the crowning of the king, the palace is strewn with flowers and palm- 
leaves.5?_ In America, the graves of those who died in the Civil War are hung with flower 
garlands. At the Fontinalia, the Romans decked fountains with flowers in honour of the 
nymphs.3? Flowers are strewn in the coffin of a Russian girl.’ On Ascension Day, in Germany, 
girls twine garlands of white and red flowers, and hang them in the rooms and over the cattle in 
the stable.“ In Hesse, on Easter Monday, young girls go to a certain cavern, but no one will go 
unless she has flowers.4! Golden flowers are thrown when a great man passes through a 
city. So in 1883, in Florence, when the body of the late Raja of Kélhapur was taken through 
the streets, golden flowers were scattered ; similarly in the procession before the coronation 
of Richard II. (1377) of England, he was met by girls who threw leaves of gold into his 
face and golden flowers on the ground.44 In Wales, in 1804, the bed on which the corpse was 
laid was always strewn with flowers, and flowers were dropped on the body after it was laid 
in the coffin. In his Historical and Statistical Account of the Isle of Man (1845, Vol. II. p. 136), 
Train says: — ‘‘ When a person dies, the corpse is laid on what is called a straightening 
board. A trencher with salt in it and a lighted candle are placed on the breast. And the bed, 
on which the straightening board bearing the corpse rests, is generally strewn with strong 
scented flowers.’"44 In Glamorganshire, when an unmarried person died, his or her way to 
the grave was strewn with sweet flowers and evergreens ;* and in Yorkshire, if a virgin 
died, one nearest to her in size and age and resemblance carried the garland before the 





21 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 387. 22 Op. cit, Vol. XXIII. p. 122. 

38 Op. cit. Vol, XXIII. pp. 93, 96. 2% Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 55. 

2 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. pp. 519, 538. 26 Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. I. p, 112. 
27 Dubois, Vol. II. p. 853. % Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 387. 

29 Mackenzie Col. p. 352, %® Colebrooke’s Miacellaneous Esssays, Vol. I. p. 156. 
81 Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. II. pp.7, . 32 Mickle’s Lustad, Vol. I, p. clxv. 

33 Spencer, Vol. I. p. 278, 8 Gray’s China, Vol. II. p. 36. 

% Careri (1695) in Churchill, Vol. IV. p. 358. 86 St. John’s Nipon, p. 149. 

87 Jones’ Crowns, p. 417. 8% Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 2. 

%” Mr. Romanoff’s Rites and Customs of the Graco-Russian Church, p. 285. 

4@ Grimm’s Teutontc Mythology, Vol. I. p. 58. #1 Op, cit. Vol. I, p. 58. 

42 Jones’ Crowns, p. 145. 48 Brand’s Popular Antiquities Vol. IT, p, 309. 


4¢ Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 235. 45 Op, cit. Vol. II. p. 3ll. 
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corpse in funeral procession. When the funeral was over the garland was hung in the 
church.46 In England, flowers used to be sprinkled on rivers on Holy Thursday.‘”? Wells 
at Buxton and Tissington in Derbyshire used to be dressed with garlands of flowers, and 
nosegays used to be flung into fountains.‘ 


Fruits. — Fruits scare spirits, because friendly ancestors are believed to live in fruit 
trees. So in the pregnancy ceremony, among higher class Hindus in Western India, a 
girl’s lap is filled with rice and such fruits, as dates, plantains, betelnuts and cocoanuts.‘? 
Among higher class Hindus, the ceremony of lap-filling is also performed at a girl’s 
marriage and coming of age, and when she gives birth toachild. The Bombay Prabhus, 
at their marriage and thread-girding ceremonies, fasten a pair of cocoanuts and an umbrella to 
a pole in front of their house. The origin of the distribution of betelnuts and leaves and 
cocoanuts among guests after a Hindu marriage is probably to scare spirits. Among 
high class Hindus in Bombay, with the admitted object of scaring spirits, when the bridegroom 
starts from the bride’s house, a cocoanut, and sometimes a knife, is placed in his hand. The 
Bombay Prabhus and Pafichakaléis tie a betelnut and a piece of turmeric root to the wrists 
of the bride and bridegroom.’ The Korvis of Belgaum tie a cocoanut to the bridegroom’s 
right wrist.5! That the original object of fruit or food offerings was to scare, and not to 
please, spirits, is seen in the drill plough-worship of the Bijapur Raddis. Among them in June, 
at the beginning of the sowing season, & cocoanut is broken and thrown on each side, that the place 
spirits may leave and make room for Lakshmi, who is represented by the plongh.53 Among 
the Jiré Gévandis, or Marfith§ masons of Shélapur, at a wedding, the boy’s brother stands 
behind him holding a lemon spiked on the point of a er.55 Gujarit Vinis tie a 
cocoanut and a piece of sandalwood to the bier.“4 The Gond bride receives some pieces of 
cocoa kernel from the bridegroom’s father the day before the wedding. In England, oranges 
us2d to be hung over wine to keep it from getting foisty, and oranges stuck with cloves were 
given asa New Year's gift.5® On All-hallow Eve it was customary to dive for apples, or 
to bite at an apple stuck at one end of a circling pole at the other end of which a lighted 
candle was fixed.*? 


Food. — Hunger®® is a spirit; food removes hunger, therefore food scares spirits. 
In the Kénkan, when a person is smitten by the Evil Eye, cooked rice is spread on a plantain 
leaf, curds and red powder are sprinkled over the rice, a flour-lamp is set on the powder, and 
the whole is waved round the possessed and taken to a place where three roads meet. 
So in Dhiarwiar, if a child will not eat, the mother takes three pinches of food, waves them round 
the child, and throws them on the floor to adog oracat. The evil influence is caught in the 
waved food, and passes from the child to the dog by whom the food is eaten. On the Septem- 
ber-October full-moon days the Bijapur Raddis take cooked food to the fields, and lay some 
in the middle, and some in each corner. Among Bijapur Shimpis, when the boy and girl reach 
the bridegroom’s house, each puts five morsels of food into the other's mouth.@ Among 
Gujarat Brahmans, when the bridegroom comes to the girl’s booth, her mother waves round 
him a lamp and two balls of rice and turmeric. In Madras the Lingiyats call dining, 
Siva-pijé or Siva worship. The Qoras of Mexico spike meat upon sticks and set the sticks 








46 Op, cit. Vol. IE. p. 302. 47 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 4. #8 Op. cit. p. 2. 
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Post is Slavic for ‘fast’ or ‘hunger.’ Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. III. p. 988. 
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round the field, to keep the dead from coming after the cattle he formerly owned. In 
Germany, till late times, people used to set apart some of each meal to feed house spirite 
and dwarfs. On New Year’s day in Scotland, children went round and asked for bread and 
cheese.*?7 When starting on a journey unlucky omens are turned aside by going home, eating and 
drinking, and starting afresh. In North England, if you meet a flat-soled man on a 
Monday, you must go home and eat and drink, or you will come to mischief. Ague is cured 
in England by breaking a saltish cake and giving it to a dog to eat. A North England 
eure for a wart is to rub the wart with raw meat.”° 


Foam. — Spirite fear foam andsweat. Inthe East Dekhan, spirits will not come near a 
horse from fear of its foam. So the Scythian sweated after a funeral to drive off evil spirits.’! 
The Romans believed that the foam of a horse cured ear-ache, galls caused by over-riding, itch, 
and many women’s diseases.’3 The people of Cyprus cured diseases by applying sweat.” 
Sir Walter Scott mentions a friend curing his hand by putting it in the mouth of an 
Irish horse.” 


Garlic.— Among lower class Konkan Hindus the belief is strong that garlic scares 
fiends. Garlic and pepper rubbed into the eyes, and quashed up the nostrils, of those who 
faint, restore them to their senses, by, it is supposed, driving away an oppressing spirit. In 
the Kénkan, when a person is possessed, especially by a muijd or unmarried Brahman boy, 
the exorcist quashes pieces of garlic into his ears, or squeezes garlic juice into his nostrils, 
and the mufjd flees.75 Garlic is in Sanskrit called mléccehhakanda, the foreigner’s root. Its 
peculiar smell, besides scaring spirits, cures cold, cough, wind, worms and swellings. Itis a 
great taste-restorer to the sick. In the case of a dislocation, garlic should be pounded, heated 
and tied to the injured joint. It will remove the swelling and draw out the inflammation. 
Garlic is a favourite cure for acute pain in the side.7@ Vinegar, rue, and garlic scare the’ 
Piirsi devil.77 In Greece, garlic was believed to keep off the Evil Eye, and so was tied up in 
newly built houses, and was hung over the sterns of Greek ships. To repeat cydpodoy, 
the Greek name for garlic, was of itself enough to scare the Evil Eye.78 When it thunders 
eggs are spoilt. To prevent this Pliny proposes to lay an iron nail in the nest, along with 
laurel leaves, garlic roots, and other strong smelling plants.™ To keep off local spirits 
the Swedish bridegroom sews in his clothes strong smelling herbs such as garlic, cloves, and 
rosemary.*© A German witch will not eat garlic. Therefore, at Shrovetide many people smear 
themselves with garlic on the breast, soles, and arm-pits, as a safeguard against witches.®! 
Before Baptism Danish children are apt to be carried off by the fairies: so Danish mothers 
guard their children by fastening over their cradles garlic, salt, bread and steel.68 The sar 
of garlic was an early English cure for a fiend-struck patient. 


Glass, — Spirits fear glass, porhapsas they fear the diamond, the ruby, the sapphire, 
and crystal, because they flash in the dark. Glass is found in Egyptian tombs, with Buddhist 
relics, and near Roman urns, apparently in all cases to keep off evil spirits. Strings of glass beads 
are the favourite ornaments of the wilder Indian tribes. The mirror was 8 sacred symbol, 
perhaps from the roflections, z.¢., the spirits, which swarminit. The early use of a 
burning glass to kindle fire would strengthen the belief in the sacredness of glass and its power 
over spirita. The spirit-scaring power of glass is perhaps the reason why a Hindu married 
woman wears glass bangles and glass necklaces. The object seems to be to scare spirite from her 
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husband. So at news of a husband’s death the widow's glass bangles are broken. The bangles 
not only are no longer of use but are harmful, since their spirit-scaring power will interfere 
with the chief use of a widow, namely, to be a house always ready to receive the dead hushand’s 
spirit. The lucky thread tied round the neck of a Dharwir Madhava Brihman girl is always 
made-of glass beads. Among Bijapur Brahmans, on the fifth day after child-birth, the midwife 
lays on a stool a lemon-tipped dagger and some glass bangles. According to Hindu religious 
books, a mirror should be touched by the chief mourner, when he is purified. At Chinese 
doors round looking-glasses with carved frames are placed to keep off evil spirits.67 The 
Burman white witches use a looking-glass in restoring the soul of a child, in case the dead 
mother takes it away.®® In Japan, the mirror is a great object of worship.” In Dahomey, 
at the end of a big festival, glasses are broken. A similar custom is still not unknown 
in Earope.*! In a Rassian house of mourning all mirrors are covered with sheets.°2 The 
glass called adder gem was considered a great charm by the Druids. In England, it is unlucky 
to break a looking-glass.* Mirrors were formerly used by magicians as part of their cere- 
monial, and there was an ancient divination by the looking-glass.%% In England, it is unlucky 
to see one’s face in a glass at night.%° The Hindus have a similar belief,” 


Grass. — The Hindus believe that spirits fear the sacred grass called darbha.?® Accord- 
jngto Pandit Narsiiha’s Nighanturdja, p. 85,white darbha grass isa cure for fever, hard breathing 
and bile. The sacredness and spirit-scaring power of the grass are apparently due to these medical 
properties. Besides darbha, two other grassse, durva® and muij,!© are held sacred by the 
Hindus. The Durva grass is known in Sanskrit by twenty-one names, of which one is mahau-. 
shadhi, the great all-heal, another, satagranthi, the hundred-knotted, and a third, bhitahantri, 
spirit-slayer. Durva grasa is a specific for fainting,! fever, dysentery and nausea.2 Mufij grass 
is sovran for cough and bile complaints. It is considered pure enoagh for dékshd or initiation, 
for grihardkehd or house-protection, and for destroying evil spirits. Darbha, Poa cynosuroides, is 
invoked in the Atharva Véda to destroy enemies.“ In Western India, the dying Hindu is 
laid on darbha grass, and in all Hinda funeral rites daréha grass is required. While 
performing funeral rites, the chief mourner wears darbha grass rings, and sits on darbha grass.5 
Among Pattan® Prabhus, the juice of durva grasa is dropped into the left nostril of a girl, 
when coming of aye and pregnancy rites are performed. The Vadar chief mourner in Bijapur 
sprinkles molasses, water and green grass on the corpse-bearers’ shoulders.’ Among the Bijapur 
Nidigs, after the burial, men bathe and return home carrying five stones and some blades of 
durva grass.2 In thread-girding the Karnitak Brahmans puta girdle of dardha grass thrice 

round the boy.2 When a Dekhan Kan6j Brihman girl comes of age, on the sixth day the husband 
pounds darbha grass and drops some of the juice into her nostril.'° Among the Dekhan Dhruva 
Prabhas, before the thread ceremony a razor is taken and sprinkled with water, and with it a 
blade of the sacred grass is cut over the boy’s right ear,a second behind bis head, and a third on 
his left side.!! A bundle of hay is tied tothe lucky post in the Shélapur Mudlia’s wedding booth. 
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Suppliants.put grass in their mouths, apparently to scare anger from the mind of the person 
they address. So, aboat 1760, when the Kélis took the fort of Trimbak, the Musalmin garrison 
are described as going about with grass in their mouths,!3 Shélapur Maigs, on their return from 
a faneral, bring karedéliM grass and nim leaves, and strew them on the floor of the house where 
the body was laid.'® In Bengal, the Brahman bride during part of the marriage ceremony sits 
on a mat of virdnd!® grass, covered with silk.’ In Bengal, at the beginning of the marriage 
ceremony, the first part of which is the solemn reception of the bridegroom by the father-in- 
law, the father presents the bridegroom with a cashion of darbha grass on which the bridegroom 
stands.!§ Hindus use darbha grass to purify their sacrificial vessels..° In the thread-girding, 
_Karnatak Brahmans wind a girdle of darbha grass thrice round the boy. Hindus scatter 
darbha grass over a place which has been smeared with cow-dung.®!_ In South India, the sight of 
darbha grass is believed to drive off the giants, demons and other bad spirits, who hurt man and 
spoil Brihmaa ceremonies. The charm called pavitrak, purifier, consists of three, five, or seven 
blades of derbéa grass worn inthe form of aring. Before beginning any ceremony the priest 
takes the grass ring, dips it in holy water, and draws it on his middle right finger. This 
holy grass enters into all ceremonies, all sacrifices, and all religious and social rites. 
On the llth of Aéadh (June-July) in Southern India no rice is eaten. People take a bundle 
of darbha grass, go to a temple of Vishyu, make a bed of the grass, and pass the night in the 
temple.% In India, images of grass are made at places of pilgrimage,*4 and formerly a 
blade of grass in a man’s hair was a sign that he was for sale.2° The Brabman’s sacred 
waist-thread, at the time of thread-girding, is made from the muij** grass.?’,% Hindu 
recluses sit on darbha grass. The Beni-Isra'lls, on leaving a grave, pick three handfuls of 
grass and throw them back over their heads, apparently to prevent the spirit of the dead 
following them to his house.*® Similarly, the ancient Jews, as they returned from the grave, 
plucked grass and threw it behind them two or three times, saying :— ‘“‘ They shall flourish outside 
of the city like grass upon the earth.’*! In Egypt kuphos grass was burnt to drive off malaria.°3 
In 1583, the Chinese wore straw hats as a sign of mourning.*> In Japan, # straw rope is tied 
round the temple of the sun-goddess to keep off evil spirts.* The women of the South Sea 
Islands and the Mota women of New Guinea wear grass girdles.25 The Motu men and women 
of New Guinea wear plaited strips of bark or grass about two inches broad, as an armlet, round 
the upperarm, These armlets are often smeared with redclay.5¢ The Negrillos of the Philippine 
Islands (1695) wear no ornaments, except bracelets of rushes.5?7 Ata holy spot in Dahomey 
travellers are given a blade of grass to throw towards the object of worship.*® The woman who led 
a band of Kafirs in the South African war of 1878 had wisps of straw in her ears,acharm which 
made her wound-proof.5®? Some Papuans plait rushes into their hair round the crown.*? The 
only ornament of Wafip, an Bast African chief was a few strings of grass worn round his legs.‘ 
Well-to-do Nubian women wear glass bracelets; those who are poor wear bracelets 
of grass.42, The Monbatus of Central Africa twist ornaments for themselves out of reeds and 
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grass, and wear them, like rings, round their arms and legs.© The Balucka women of 
Central Africa pierce both their ears and lips, and insert inch-long bits of grass stalk.“ Bongo 
women put straw into holes made through their lips and nostrils.“© In some American tribes, 
a-traveller, to drive out the spirit of weariness, rubs his legs with grass, spits on the grass, and 
Jsysit on ashrineat a crossing of ways.“ In the Greek festival to the sun, grass was consecrated 
ahd carried about.47 The Romans had a custom of laying asacred sieve in the road, and 
using for medical purposes the stalks of grass that grew through the holes.“4 In Middle Age 
Scotland, oaths were taken on grass. Compare Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, p. 362 :— 


“So swore she by the grass so green. 
So swore she by the corn.” 


In England, a straw drawn through a child’s mouth close to a ranning stream cures the thrush.@ 
In England, ‘herbs used to be strewn in charches on humiliation and thanksgiving days. 
That spirits fear grass may have been one of the reasons for the old English custom of 
strewing the floors of houses with rushes. Rushes were used in Devonshire as a charm for 
the thrush, as well as for their coolness, and their pleasant myrtle-like smell when broken. In 
the north of England rushes are still (1857) used in making rush lights.5 


Grain. — Spirits fear grain, probably because grain scares the spirit of hunger, is a 
valuable poultice, and yields liquor. According to the Hindus, grain scares spirits, 
because certain guardian spirits or gods live in grain. Five deities live in rice: — Brahm’ 
the Creator, Séma the moon, Ravi the sun, the Marutganas or wind gods, and Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth.*? In all leading Hindu ceremonies, in Western India, grains of sarshapa, 
Sinapis dichotoma, and parched rice are scattered to scare fiends, In Thané, among the 
Mar&étha Brahmans, when a daughter-in-law returns home from a distance, an elderly woman 
comes forward to greet her, and waves roand her face water and rice, and throws the 
water and rice into the street, telling the lady not to look back. The admitted object of this 
waving is to drive away any roadside or other spirit that may have.attached itself to the travellers. 
In the East Dekhan, the exorcist piles small heaps of millet round the posseesed person, and, 
when driving out the spirit, holds grains of millet in his right hand and keeps throwing grains in 
the patient’s face. Rice is poured over the stool on which the Dekhan Chitpavan boy sita, when 
he is being girt with the sacred thread. The Chitpavan bride and bridegroom stand on rice 
heaps, and, before her wedding, the Chitpavan bride sits in front of a picture of the gods and 
throws rice over it. When an Uchla woman dies in child-bed, as the body leaves the house a 
nail is driven into the threshold to keep her spirit from coming back, and on the road to the 
burning ground réld grains are strewn.” Attheir marriage, the Poona Uchla bride and bride- 
groom sit on a blanket in a square of rice.° The Velalts,a Poona Tamil class of Vaiéyas, strew 
the ground with parched grain before the body, when it is carried to the burial-ground.” Inthe 
Dekhan, when one Brahman asks another to dine at his house, the host lays a few grains of rice 
in the guest’s right hand, and at their memorial or érdddh ceremony the performer throws grains 
of rice and sesamum to all the Four Quarters to keep off evil spirits. At the end of a Poona 
Dhruva Prabhu’s wedding, when it is time to bow out the wedding gods, rice is thrown over 
them.®! In Poona, on Dasahra day (Sept.-Oct.), men of the higher classes wear in their 
turbans some seedlings of the rice, barley, wheat, and palse, which have been grown in baskets 
in the temple of Bhavani during the nine previousdays. At a Dekhan Kunbl's wedding, in the girl’s 
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village, a ball of rice is waved round the boy’s head and thrown away, and at the lucky 
moment grains of rice are thrown on the couple. In Poona, at Halilkhér weddings, the 
bride and bridegroom throw rice over the sacrificial fire and the water jars. Among the 
Dekhan Kandj Brahmans a heap of earth sown with corn is the wedding dévak or guardian.% 
At their weddings, the Dekhan Lédhis raise a pile of rice at the door of the boy’s house, which 
he kicks down.6 Among the Télang Nhavis of Bijapur the chief marriage rite is that the priest 
should throw rice over the boy and girl. OnCobra Day, Ndgpaachami, in July, Prabhu women 
draw a picture of a cobra in grains of rice, and on the cobra throw pulse, parched grain, and pieces 
of plantains and cocoanuts.°?7 The Dekhan Prabhu daring his morning visit to his cow throws 
grains of rice over her, pours water over her feet, and goes round her. At the Dekhan Kandj 
Brahman wedding, a measure of rice ig set on the threshold of the boy’s house, and the bride as 
she enters spills it. The Dekhan Govardhan Brahmans throw grains of Indian millet over tne 
head of the boy at the thread-girding.“° At Nasik, when cholera breaks out, the leading. 
Brahmans collect in little doles from each house a small allowance of rice, put the rice in a cart, 
take it beyond the limits of the town, and there throw it away. This rice is a scape into which 
has entered the evil influence of the cholera.”! Ahmadnagar Brahman women in the after- 
noon go to a temple, or a place where sacred booka are read, sit for a while, drop rice before 
the god or the reader, and in the rice trace the shape of a lotus.”2 Among tho Ahmadnagar 
Mhars millet grains are thrown over the bride and bridegroom, and the bridegroom’s mother 
waves burnt bread round them, and pours water at their feet.7> In K6élhipur, if a 
man eats bread made of the seven grains — barley, wheat, sesamum, rdld, mug,”* sdvé 
and chinak, no spirit can harm him.?® The Rajpits of Kathiawar distribute boiled: 
wheat ‘on the day of naming.”6 In the Karnitak, the bride and bridegroom take rice out of two 
baskets and throw it over each other’s head.?? The Shénvis of Kanara fasten festoons of rice ears 
and mango leaves to their house lintel.”@ The North Kanara Lingayats shower millet on the 
bride and bridegroom.” In Belgaum, when the Mudaliar’s corpse is laid on the pile, the mourners 
drop rice into the mouth.*° Among Belgaum Vaddars, at their weddings, friends and relations - 
throw rice on the heads of the bride and bridegroom.®! Daring the festival of Dayamava in 
Dharwir no corn-mills may grind corn, apparently from the fear that, as Dayamava is more of 
a fiend than a guardian, the blessed inflaence of corn-grinding may annoy her, may even put 
her to flight.®% Among Bijipur Shimpis, after the bride and bridegroom have been 
rubbed with turmeric paste, women throw rice on them, and wave lamps round them to guard - 
them against unfriendly influences. Bijapur washermen throw grains of rice on the bride- 
groom to keep spirits from attacking him. Among Shdlipur Jingars the priest mutters 
charms over the razor with which the boy is to be shaved, and drops red rice on it.® 
Among Shélapur Gélak Brahmans the boy at a thread-girding sits on rice.86 Among the: 
Shélapur Tirgals the family priest for ten days after a birth throws red rice over the 
mother.§? Rice is used in emptying their divinity out of articles in which guardian power 
has been housed. So the Shélapur Jingars, when the wedding bracelets, or kankans, are 
no longer wanted, untie them, lay them in a plate, bow to them, and drop a pinch of 
rice over them, and their guardian power leaves them. The sense seems to be that 
the guardian influence in the bracelet is bowed out and leaves, and that the pinch 
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of rice is applied to prevent any wandering influence making its abode in the empty 
lodging.28 When a married girl comes of age, Shélapur Kématis throw rice over the girl 
and her husband.® In the yearly village festival, in the Southern Maratha Country, every 
husbandman gets some grain and some flesh to bury in his field. Among the Karnftak 
Musalmins grains of rice are thrown after the dead, and during the Muharram festival, to scare 
evil, wheat and rice are pounded, spread on the ground, and pinches of them laid in the 
corners of the house. In Jain temples the worshipper strews graius of rice in the form 
of the svastika, or guard-ended cross, in front of the image. A millet poultice is a 
common medicine with the Khonds.®*! The Khonds marry in the place where rice is 
husked.®* The Ordois put rice in the corpse’s mouth. They throw rice on the urn as 
they take it to the tomb, and sprinkle grain on the ground behind the bones to keep the 
spirit from coming back.® Like Parsis, Oriions believe that they please the gods when 
they make merry.*® Ata Gond marriage rice is several times poured on the ground. The 
Madia Gonds pour handfuls of rice on theground when the corpse is lifted, and drop some grains 
on the body.” Among the Bengal Kdiris, the bride and bridegroom walk seven times round 
a pile of water vessels, spilling grain as they go. Ata Beni-Isré’il wedding, women touch 
the boy’s knees, shoulders, and head with rice. The winnowing fan, probably owing to its 
connection with grain, is holy. It isone of the gods of the Nilgiri Irulas.!© The Kois of 
Southern India fasten cords of rice-straw on trees or at the borders of fields.! In Southern 
India, the chief rite in the new-year, pongol, or boiling, festival, is the boiling of 
rice.2 At thecrowning of the chief of Kolastri (in Madras ?) in 1778, the chief was seated on 
a throne under a canopy, screened from sight till the lucky moment came. The chief 
priest thrice dropped rice on the chief's crown. When the third sprinkling was over, a 
great shout was raised.3 Rice, coloured with saffron and vermilion and charmed, is used 
at ptjd, or worship. This coloured rice is the proper offering to make to any one asked 
to a wedding or thread-girding.4 Mourners in south ‘India drop some grains of 
rice into the mouth of the corpse.® In Ceylon, parched rice is scattered at special 
ceremonies connected with spirits.6 According to the Persian sacred books, fasting brings 
the spirit of hanger and thirst. So with the Pars{s fasting is wrong, and as with the Hindu 
Vaishnavas, feasting is a religious duty.’ It is said in the Avesta: — “‘ At seed-corn spirits 
hiss, at shoots they cough, at stalks they weep, from thick ears of corn they fly. He 
who grows much corn sears the mouths of spirits with red-hot iron.”® With the Pars? belief 
that the man who grows grain scares fiends may be compared the account given by a European 
writer (A. D. 1248) of a man who saw the Night Hunt coming, and rushed into a field 
because he was there safe. It is known, says the writer, that evil spirits cannot come into 
fields. Opinions differ as to the reason. Some say the Creator will not let them come, because 
grain is useful to men; others say the field guardians keep them off. In a Japanese legend the 
san goddess throws rice to drive off darkness, that is, evil spirits.!0 In Nubia, while crossing 
a certain valley each man throws grain on the ground as a spirit offering.” In Greece, in the 
rites of Isis, baskets were carried filled with wheat or barley,!2 and in modern Greece wheat is 
strewn over the dead.’® The Romans offered millet cakes at the Palilia (2lst April), 
because, says Ovid,!4 the rustic gods take pleasure in millet. A trace of the older spirit- 
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scaring belief seems to appear in Ovid’s remark,!5 that parched grain and salt purify. If a 
Cumbrian girl is jilted, the youths rub her with peas straw.!© At a Corsican wedding, 
from the balconies girls strew flowers and grains of wheat as the bride passes.!? In 
old legends, Seth is said to have put three seeds in Adam’s mouth.!® In Ireland, formerly 
when any one entered upon a public office, women in the streets and girls from the windows 
sprinkled him and his attendants with wheat and salt.® On St. Agnes’ Eve, in Scotland, 
girls go into a field, and say: — “ Agnes sweet and Agnes fair, hither, hither now repair.” In 
England, it was believed that straw would stop a witch. She could not step over it.2! In 
England, beans were sacred to the dead. They were supposed to contain the souls of the 
dead.22 In England, wheat used to be strewn before the bride on her way to charch.?3 
Wheat ears are mentioned as worn with rosemary in wedding garlands in England in the six- 
teenth century. In North England, when the last sheaf is cut, a figure is raised on a pole 
crowned with wheat ears, and adorned with ribbons, and is carried home in triumph. It is 
called the kern orcorn baby. Each cottage has its kern baby made of oat cake.25 That peas 
are ominous or magical is shewao by the North England saying : — “Set a peapod with nine peas 
over the lintel, who ever comes in first will be your husband.’’26 


(To be continued.) 


SPECIMENS OF MODERN BRAHMANICAL LEGENDS. 
BY G. K. BETHAM. 
No, I. — The Majijguni-Puréna,. 


Tus is a short history of the holy place of Mafjgunf, known as Venkatéia-Mahdtmya, 
and taken from the Mahdpuréna called Sahyddri-Khanda. 


Preliminary Notes. 


Mafijgunt is a small village situated in the west of the Taluk&, or Revenue Sab-division, of 
Sirsi, in the Collectorate of North Kanara, Bombay Presidency. According to the latest 
enumeration it contains 35 houses, and boasts of a population of 362 souls (194 males and 
168 females). It is clean and healthy and possesses good water, and it is beautifally situated 
near the brow of the Western Ghits. Though but a small village, it is a place of some local 
importance, on account of the large temple sacred to Sri-Venkataramana, which is located 
-there. 

The Maiijgunt temple enjoys a yearly income of Rs. 1,600 from Government, which is given 
in lieu of the lands once attached to the temple, but now resumed. This income is supple- 
mented by the takings of the jatra, or religious fair, which is held here annually. The 
yearly expenditure is estimated at aboat Rs. 800; the outgoings being laid out on the expenses 
of the fair, the pay of the temple attendants — about 20 —,and the expenditure on the daily 
worship of the idol. 


Tho fair is hold in the month of Chaitra, the great day being the day of the full moon in 
that month. It commences six days before the day of the full moon, ¢.e., on the tenth 
of Chaitra, and on that day the image of Sri-Veakataramana is placed on the lower tier of 
the smaller of his two cars, dragged down to a tank and then brought back again. The god 
is thus taken every day for five days in the flower (or small) car, each day a fresh tier, or story, 





18 Op. cit. ii. 20. 16 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 4. 

17 Sweet Anne Sage, @ novel (1868), Vol. IT. p. 248. 18 Yule’s Marco Polo, p. 397. 

19 Brand’s Popular Anisquities, Vol, IIL. p. 165. 20 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 184. 

$1 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 181. 22 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p, 115. 
33 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 198. *% Knight's Shakespeare, p. 82. 


2% Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 87. 36 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 19. 
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being added, till on the sixth day — the great day, the day of the full moon — the idol is 
placed on the great carand dragged down to the tank. Before the great car is started, 
cocoannts in large numbers are broken on the wheels by the principal personages present, the 
cost of these cocoanuts being defrayed from the temple funds. It is then dragged down to the 
tank, drums and other instraments being played before it, and camphor burnt in front 
of it. It is next dragged back and the idol reinstated in its place in the temple. The next 
day a quantity of red color is prepared in a large vessel, which is kept for the purpose in front 
of the temple, and a great deal of horse-play ensues, the liquid being thrown over each other 
by the assembled people. With this the jdird, or religious fair proper, closes. 


About 2,500 is the average annual attendance at the fair, which lasts for about a fortnight. 
The people do not come from any great distance — sixty to seventy miles at the outside. Many come 
from below the Ghfits, the bulk of the pilgrims being goldsmiths and Havig Brahmans. From 
the sixth day before the full moon, that is, the day of thecommencement of the jaétré, during 
the time that the car is being dragged, all the Brihmans present are fed at the temple expense : 
and on the great day — the day of the full moon— a regular feast consisting of sweetmeats, etc., 
is given, and on this day the attendance of Brahmans is usually very large. Many people merely 
go to the fair to amuse themselves, but there is also a moderate attendance of bond fide pilgrims, 
who come with offerings of jewellery, money, etc. These offerings are usually intended to propi- 
tiate the god and gain his good offices in prospering their business or in securing the recovery 
of relations and friends from severe illness: they are also sometimes thank-offerings. Nearly all 
who come offer something at the shrine, however trivial it may be: small pieces of money, or 
fruit, such as plantains, cocoanuts, etc. 


There are two tanks at Maijguni: a large one in front of the temple and a smaller one on 
one side of it. The tank to the side is called the Kéthi! Tank, and it is supposed to be parti- 
cularly holy. Any one bathing in it is considered to have done ss meritorious an action as if 
he had bathed a karér of times in sacred springs. There is, however, but little water in it now, 
and so not much use of it is made by the pilgrims. There is plenty of water in the great tank, 
which has some twenty or twenty-five steps in it, by which people may descend or ascend. 
Near the great tank is a temple sacred to Hanuman and containing an image of that god. 


A certain amount of trading goes on during the fair. Little business is done during the 
days that the car is being dragged, but afterwards, that is, from the day of the full moon, 
trading commences in earnest, and it usually lasts on till the day of the next new moon. The 
principal articles offered for sale are brass and copper vessels, cloth, cocoanuts, sweetmeats, 
spices, and sugar. 

The Mafjguni-Purana. 

Sita conversing with Vyasa said: — “QO! all-knowing and deeply learned Vyasa, you 
have told me many notable stories. You have told me even about the origin of the Sahyadri 
Mountains, bat I am most anxious to hear what you have not yet told me of, and that is the 
story of holy Venkatfésa, which is contained in the sacred history of god Vishnu. Be good 
enough therefore to relate it to me,” 


Vyasa, in reply, said: — “ Listen to me, O Sita! He who hears the story of the most holy 
actions of the glorious Vishnn, as well as he who relates them to others will be successful and 
happy. Sri-Vishnu, after he had been kicked by Bhrigu Rishi, left Vaikuntha and came down 
to Venkatadri, where, on account of its resemblance to Vaikuntha, he settled. The place 
abounded with tanks of pure water and various trees, plants, creepers, and flowers, such as the 
Asoka, the Punniga, etc. The demons, who resided in the place, being terrified by the presence 





1 Kéth{, a granary, store-house: also a ocmmon term for a square in a mfth-agar, ¢. ¢., for a salt-pan 
The term kétht applies to either the Kénéri or the Dhénu Tirtha. I incline however to identify it with the 
Dhénu-Tirtha, A large tank might be the Koné¢ri-Tirtha of the Purdna, as it is square in shape and has steps on 
al] four sides of it. 
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of Vishnu, fled from the spot, and assuming the forms of wild beasts they entered Bhitaka, 
where they began to trouble the Rishis. The Rishis thereupon went in search of Vishnu, who, 
having assumed the name of Venkatésa, had concealed himself on the hill or mountain of Ven- 
katéchala and begged of him to relieve them from the troubles occasioned by the qaondam demons 
(now wild beasts). Srf-Venkatééa, in reply, told them that he had come down from Vaikuntha 
to win Padmiavati for his wife, and also to protect his devotees. He further told them to be in 
readiness to assist him in his matrimonial designs, and in return, should they prove useful to 
him, he promised to remove the cause of all their griefs and anxieties. Accordingly, Srt-Venkatésa, 
after he had won Lakshmi, started from the Séshichala Mountain with her, attended by 
Vishvaks€na and other followers, and made a circuit in order to protect his worshippers, and to 
relieve them of their cares. He pursued and killed all the wild beasts he met with, and in doing 
this he travelled a considerable distance. He traversed the countries of Chéla and Pandya, and 
bathed in the river Kavérf. He crossed many rivers, among others the Nétravati, so called 
because it took its rise from the eyes of Varahasvdmin, when he was living in the Sahyadris, and 
the Kumiradhara,? both the Tungii and the Bhadra, which begin from Varahasvamin's 
jaws, and the Sdma‘ and the Aghnasinl,* and thus seeking for a suitable shady and well-watered 
resting place, he eventually settled down near to a beautiful tank called Kanhka, which is 
situated to the west of the river Aghanaainf.”’ 


Sata then asked Vyasa to tell him about the origin of the tank, and how it came by its 
name, whereupon Vyasa replied :— 
‘‘ Hear, then, O Sita, the (history of the) origin of the blessed tank. 


Once upon a time a Rishi called Kanhka, (a person) of profound learning and great piety, 
in the course of his travels, during which he had bathed in many sacred streams and exercised 
great charity, came at length to the Rishi-Parvata, on a mountain in the Sahyaédri Range. Here 
he found many Rishis living, namely, Bharadvaja, Kausika, Jabiili, Kisyapa and others, with 
several demi-gods, Gandharvas, A psaras, Kumaras, and Siddhas. He, therefore, resolved to remain 
in the place for a long time. On one occasion, when he went into the surrounding forest to 
gather fruits and roots, he saw the birds and beasts gasping in the great heat of the sun, and 
suffering much from the want of water, which was not obtainable in the forest. Being filled 
with compassion for these helpless creatures, he created a tank, from which they could get 
water to drink, and which would likewise be generally useful. He used also to bathe every 
day in the tank himself, and commenced practising very severe austerities. ‘Sri-Bhagavat, 
the husband of Kamala, was much pleased with the piety and devotion of the Rishi, and in 
consequence, after the lapse of some time, he appeared to him and promised to give him 
whatever he might desire. The holy man then asked that it might be ordained, that from that 
day he himeelf, as well as all others who should bathe in the tank, might receive absolution 
from all sins and thus obtain salvation. He also asked that the tank might be called after him. 
Sri-Bhagavat, being pleased at the request, promised to grant it, with the addition that great 
worldly happiness should likewise be the portion of all believers bathing in the tank, and then, 
having said this, he disappeared. Since that time the tenk has been known by the name of 
Kanka-hrada (or the tank of Kanka).”’ 


After hearing the above, Sata asked Vyasa to tell him, whether there was any instance of 
any one having been freed from sin and its consequences, by bathing in the blessed tank, to 
which Vyasa replied :—“ Hear from me, O Sata, this ancient and mysterious history. Once 
upon a time Narada, on the occasion of a visit to the holy city of Kast, saw a beautiful woman 
performing her devotions. He asked her who she was, and why she was thus doing penance : 
whereon Gaiga gave answer thus :— ‘O Narada, all persons leave their sins in me, and go 





3 A river rising from the eyes of Vardhasvami ; lit., the taker away of virginity [Kaumérahara 7]. 

3 The name of a small stream near Gékarna. 

¢ The Aghandéint or TAdrt river, rises near Sirsi in North Kanara and falls into the Arabian Sea: known 
locally under the name of Donihalla also. 
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away free. I am thus doing penance in order to get rid of these sins, which are a great 
burthen to me, and to gain salvation. I am indeed fortunate to meet with you now thus. 
Advise me as to what I should do.’” Narada then said: — ‘O woman, Sri-Venkatéa has 
come down (from Vaikunyths) to relieve all people of their sins, and he has taken up his abode 
near the waters of the Kanka-hrada in the Sahyadris, and has promised to bestow complete 
absolution and salvation on those who bathe in those waters. If you join the river Svédini® 
your wishes will be gratified.’ Accordingly, the (river) Ganges, which had assumed the form of 
a woman, took its course through the rocks, and joined itself to the Svédini, the warm water 
of which is said to be the sweat of Sri Veakatéia. Having done this it passed on under the 
name of the Sitala-Gaiga to Vehkatéga, and so on to the Kanka-hrada. There being purified, 
it (or she) once more returned to Varanasi, being, however, directed by Venkatééa to repair 
thither (i. ¢., to the Kanka-hrada), on one Sunday in the month of Magha every year.” 


Vyasa then said further :—‘‘ Brahmi and Mahé$s assumed the forms of a cow and calf 
respectively and came to Sri-Venkatésa (at the Kaika-hrada), but were unable to ascend the 
stone on which he was reclining. Sri-Véakatésa, taking pity on them, caused the stone to 
become soft. After this the cow and the calf used to ascend the stone and bathe the image of 
Venkatésa every morning and evening in milk. A Brahman, observing this, used to feed them 

regalarly every day, in return for which devotion they bestowed much wealth upon him, they 
' themselves meanwhile wandering about in the jungles.” 


After hearing this, Sita asked Vyasa to tell him (the story of) the origin of the 86ma 
and Aghandéksini Rivers. 


Vyasa then said :—“ Dakshaprajipati gave his thirty-three daughters in marriage to Chan- 
dra. . Of these Chandra loved only Réhint, and neglected the others, wherefore in their wrath 
they cursed him. To avert the evil of the curse, Chandra, by the advice of his guru, 
made a aga, to which he gave his own name, and began to do penance. While thus engaged 
in worship, Paramésvara suddenly appeared from the linga, and striking the earth with the 
trisila he held in his hand, he caused water to rise out of the earth, wherewith he freed 
Chandra from the consequences of the curse. This holy water, rising as it does in the Sahya- 
dris, flows south for a distance of twenty-four miles, and then turning backwards it joins the 
Chandika,® whence receiving the names of the Somighandsin!? and Kamighanaéini® Rivers, 
it passes to the south of Gékarna and falls into the Western Sea.” 


Sita then asked Vyisa what further deeds were done by Sri-Venkatésa, while resident 
in the Kanika-hrada. 


Vyasa replied :—* While Sri-Venkatééa was thus reclining on the stone, a yOgin called 
Tirumala, a follower of Vishnu, after travelling all over the world and visiting many sacred 
places, came at length to this very spot, which from its shade and the presence of the Kanka- 
hrada, appeared to be very charming. After bathing in the tank and performing his usual daily 
eeremonies, he drank some water, and then seating himself under a tree he commenced meditat- 
ing deeply (upon Vishnu). Presently he heard a voice from the skies saying:—‘O Tirumala 
Yégin, Sri-Venkatésa and his attendant deities are on the stone that is in Kaika-hrada here. 
Take him from this place and convey him to Mafijguni, which lies in a northerly direction 
from here. Arrived there establish me (sic) near the hutta,® which is at the foot of an Asdka 
tree, situated to the west of the Somighanddgint. To the north-east of the hutia lies the 
K6néri!® Tirtha, and in this tirtha a good deal of treasure has been buried by one Vasu 


5 Synonymous with the Patila-GangA; lit., aweat of Srt-Vebkatééa. 
* Asmall stream rising in the Western Ghats near Dévimani, North KAvara. 7 The Aghanféin! of Séma. 


* The Aghan&éint of KAma, the name of a small stream near Gékarna, These two streams are affluents of the 
Aghanféini or Tadrt river. 


® (Hutta means ‘an anthill’ in Kanarese. ] 
1@ A square pond or tank with steps on all four sides (Kanarese). 
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(by name). From this store (of treasure) take as much as you need for erecting the seat 
and finish the work as soon as possible.’ On hearing these commands issued from the skies, 
Tirumala Yégin swooned with delight, and while thus lying in a trance, he beheld as in a dream 
Sri-Venkatéga, resplendent in appearance with his bow and arrows, discus, spear and his other 
weapons in his hands, and adorned as to his person with ail sorts of jewellery and ornaments, 
who thus addressed him :—‘I am much pleased with your devotion. Since I left Venkatadri 
I have travelled far and wide and seen many countries, and now I wish to take up my residence 
for the fature in the Sahyadri, or, as it is sometimes called, the PaSchimadri. Continue to 
worship me devoutly and I will bestow salvation on you. I will also assume your name and 
dwell there with my attendant deities. Mafijgunt is a sacred place, and is blessed by the 
presence of five férthas, called respectively the Chakra Tirtha, the Dhénu Tirtha," the Patanya!3 
Tirtha, the. Inda Tirtha,® and the Papanaéint Tirtha.'4 Take me then from this place, 
and carry me till you feel my weight sensibly increased, and when that comes to pass 
establish me in that place. Awake, therefore, from your dream.’ So saying he clapped his 
hands and vanished. Tiramala Yégin woke up, pleased and joyful, from his refreshing sleep 
and happy dream, and forthwith proceeded to remove the image of Venkatésa from the stone 
on which it was placed. While looking at it with great joy, he inadvertently let fall the chisel 
which he had in his hand on to the left side of Véikatésa, thereby causing a wound from which 
the blood flowed freely. When Tirumala Yégin perceived this he prostrated himself before 
the image and began to weep bitterly; when he again heard a voice from above, as on the 
previous occasion, saying :—‘ Press the wound with thine hand and the bleeding will cease.’ He 
accordingly did as he was told and the flow ceased; he then took the idol up in his hands to 
convey it to Maiijguni as directed. On his doing this, the cow and the calf assaulted him 
violently, striking him with their heads but not goring him, which terrified the yégin very much, 
and he called upon Venkatésa to come to his aid, whereupon a voice again came from above 
proclaiming :— ‘ Know who this holy man is.’ On hearing this the cow and the calf desisted 
from their attacks, and the cow bathed the idol in its milk, and the gods, casting aside their 
disguises, appeared in their trae forms (#. ¢.,as Brahma and Siva). The yégin then again 
took up the idol, and, as it was smirched with blood and milk, he washed it in the waters 
of the Kanka-hrada. ‘This made the water impure and so Tiramala implored the 
aun to cleanse it, whereupon the sun, assuming the form of a swan, removed all the im- 
purities and threw them on to the edge of the tunk. After washing himself once more in 
the water thus purified, Tirumala, under the direction of Brahma, applied gép‘chandana of the 
earth from the edge of the tank, and then proceeded in a northerly direction. 


‘Brahma and Mab€éa (that is, the cow and the calf) then addressed Srt-Venkatésa as 
follows: — ‘O god, we have devoted ourselves, soul and body, to your service until now : 
what reward will you bestow upon us in return’? Sri-Vedkatésa replied thus: — ‘Those who 
in future shall worship your foot-prints on this rock, in the form of a cow and calf, shall obtain 
the reward which is the meed of those who observe gépathamahdvrata,’® and those who 
worship the foot-prints of a cow and acalf together shall obtain the same reward as though 
they had given away a cow and a calf together in charity. Return now to your native place.’ 


‘“Tirumala Yégin then, still carrying the idol, advanced further and further into the 
forest, till at length feeling the weight (of the image) intolerable, he set it down on a white- 
ants’ nest while he rested. After resting himself sufficiently, he essayed to lift the image once 
more, but was unable to do so; and while struggling with the weight, he once more heard a voice 
from above saying: —‘O Tirumala, this is the sacred and beautiful spot called Manjguni. 
Seat the image here.’ Overcome with joy, Tirumala lifted the idol, which no longer resisted 
his efforts and placed it in the appointed spot near the Aééka tree, and having done this, he 





11 J, 6, the cow-spring. 12 Lit, poetry. The spring sacred to poetry or verse : the spring of recital, 
13 J. ¢,, the moon-spring. 14 J, ¢., the sin-cleansing spring. 15 Worship of cow and calf, 
- 
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worshipped it. While thus engaged, he beard voices reciting the Védas and chanting Hara- 
Ktrianas, and the sound of drumsof various descriptions being beaten, and he, therefore, bent hia 
steps in that direction. On arriving at the place he espied Sém€éa, whereupon he hastily 
turned back again without performing any obeisance, or in any way acknowledging him. 
Paraméévara then said to his wife Parvati: —‘O Dévi, this ydgin is devoted to Vishnu, and 
spends his life in his service and in performing his works. All the gods are willing to help 
him in this, and we also should go. To him all gods are alike,’ Parvatt replied : —‘ Oh Mahééa! 
you may go, if you like to help one who did not acknowledge our presence by even bowing down 
before us,’ and so saying she cursed all gods to be stones, Mahéésvara, considering this unjust 
on the part of his wife Pirvati, left her and went away to the North-East, with the intention of 
being kind to, and assisting the jrdnis, devotees and others who are zealous in his service. 
There he assumed the form of Paichinana, and began practising severe austerities. His wife 
Parvati, in a dejected mood, went to a place which was half a yéjana away to the South-East. 
Here she met the Rishi Narada, who was going to visit Sri-Veiikatééa, who had now taken up 
his abode near the Sémiighanasini river, so as to be near Tirumala Yégin, whom he loved. 
Acting on the advice she received from Narada, Parvati bathed in the waters of the Kanka- 
hrada and of the Sémfghanaéini, and then she worshipped her son Ganapati, so that she 
might succeed in her object.” 


Sata then asked Vyisa: — “What did Tirumala do at the foot of the Aédka tree?” 
Vyasa replied : —‘*‘When Tirumala returned from bis hurried visit to Sémé@éa, he found Sri- 
Venkatésa in the form of an idol, so he fell prostrate before the image in a swoon. Mean- 
while Narada having sent Parvat{ off as described above, came to Tirnmala. He saw 
him lying senseless, and the god Sri-Venkatééa turned to stone. Being surprised at this, he 
played upon his vind, in order to propitiate JayadéSvara, Tirumala Yégin therenpon recovered 
from his swoon, and begged of Narada to restore ‘Srf-Veikatééa to his former condition. 
Narada replied :— ‘ You have committed two sins: one is that you let your chisel fall on the sacred 
person of Sri-Venkatééa, and the other is, that you did not make obeisance to Séméia. Go, 
therefore, to the North-East where Siva is performing austerities, and then go to the South-East 
of this place where Parvati is worshipping Ganapati, and pray to her devoutly. You will then 
be absolved from your sins, and Srt-Venkatésa will be as he was before. Build a temple and 
place (the image of) ‘Sri-Venkatééa in it. All the gods will be present at the installation, and 
so will I.’ So saying Narada departed. Tirumala Yégin took out of the K6néri-Tirtha as 
much gold as he needed and erected the temple. He then, by the direction of Narayana, bathed 
in the Brahma-Tirtha, and bringing water from the Skanda-Tirtha he poured it over Narayana 
and Paraméévara, the latter having now assumed the form of Paichalidga,’® and worshipped 
both gods. He then came to the Chakra-Tirtha and begged for help in his work from Maruti. 
After this he went to the South-East whither Parvati had gone, and after duly performing 
obeisance to her, he begged of her to be present at the installation ceremony of the idol. 
He then went to the Kénéri-Tirtha, which, having been dug out by Nariyana’s chakra, 
contained in its waters the efficacy of all sacred waters, and performing all his daily cere- 
monies, such as snéna, sandhyd, etc., and thus being made free from sin he came and 
presented himself before Sri-Veikat@éa, who thereupon appeared before him in a living 
form. The yégin worshipped him, and then summoned many learned Brahmans well versed 
in Vedic lore. Brahma and other deities were also invited, and then, in accordance with the 
forms and ceremonies prescribed in the Vishnu Agama, he placed Sri-Venkatééa on the spot 
indicated by him, at the happy hour of noon on the fourteenth day after the fall moon of 





16 Pafichalinga refers to the local legend of Gokarn&: the five litgas are: — 
(1) Shéjéévara in Shéjvad near Karwér. 
(2) Mahfbaléévara in Gékarné. 
(83) Siddhéévara in Siddhéshvar near Gékarné. 
(4) Dhféréévara in Dhfréshvar, five miles south of Kumta. 
(5) Murdéévara in Murdéshvar. 
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Philguna, After the installation, Sri-Venkatééa was bathed by all present in pafichémrita 
and with the juice of patichaphala in the manner laid down in the mantras, and then they 
dried him with a soft white towel, removing all moisture, and having done this they decorated 
him with sweet scented flowers and with suvarnakétaki..7 They put a crown on his head, 
and lace on his neck, and adorned him with kéyiira,!® kavacha,! and makara-kundala 
After worshipping him thus, naivédya was performed with all sorts of delicate dishes, sweet 
fruits and betel leaves: then followed mangaldérait,24 with all sorts and kinds of drums, dancing, 
singing and mantras, and this was succeeded by the namaskdra. After this Tirumala did 
obeisance to the Brahmans with sugarcane and flowers, and presented ornaments and clothes 
to all, satisfying all completely. He also fed them sumptuously, and then received their 
blessing. He passed that night in vigil (as enjoined by the sdsiras) and performed the usual 
daily ceremonies early in the morning. He then performed the rites of rathdteava and 
vasantétsava, and the next day he performed avabhritha,® tirtha-sndna and the yéjands. While 
these sacred ceremonies were in progress Parvati rejoined Paramésvara and became happy 
through the good offices of Sri-Venkatésa.” 


Vyasa then further said to Sita : — “ Narada asked Sri-Venkatdsa to use his influence to get 
all the gods to settle in his neighbourhood for the good of his devotees, whereupon Sri-Venkatésa 
looked at Lakshmi with a smile. Then Mahishamardini, taking with her the Dhruva-linga, 
which was to the east of the Chandika,® went to the north-west, where she settled. This place is 
called Dévimani.* A young prince, called Dhruva,® brought the Dhruva-linga, (so called from 
that circumstance) from Gékarnaas far as Dévimani, and when feeling tired by the weight of the 
linga and by the heat of the sun he placed it there. Half a league from there isthe Suvarna- 
kunda Tirtha, near which lives Suvarnakésini,® the daughter ofa Rishi. Half a league from 
thence is the sacred place called Lakshmi-pada-dvaya.2”7 To the north-west of Maijguni 
Séméévara resides, in order to protect good people by the command of Hari. 


‘‘Mahésa had told his son Ganapati of the quarrel between Parvati and himself, and 
how she had cursed all gods to be stones, and he had therefore advised him to go 
elsewhere and seek a quiet and safe resting place in the village of Navanita,#® which was 
situated in the Paschimidri. Ganapati was accordingly wandering with his wives Siddhi, 
and Baddhi,® and was travelling with them, when he came to Majijgunt and found a crowd 
of gods and people assembled there. He also saw the ratha with Sri-Venkatésa seated 
in it. Maruti told him that his father was there; whereupon, filled with fear, he and his 
wives fled eastward. Maruti told Sri-Venkatééa about this, and ParaméSvara also came to 
hear of it, whereupon, getting angry, he cursed Ganapati and his wives to be turned into stones, 
and then in high dudgeon he retired to the north-west. Ganapati and his wives were accord- 





17 Long yellow flowers of the Pandanus odoritissimus: a tree specially sacred to Kama, 

18 An amulet worn on the upper arm. 19 Armour, 

® Ear-rings in the form of fishes; worn by males only. 

21 The ceremony of waving a platter bearing a burning lamp round the head of an idol at the close of worship. 

33 Bathing at the end of a principal sacrifice for purposes of purification. ’ 

33 Tit., belonging to Chand! (Durgé Dévi), a small stream in the Western Ghits rising near Dévimant. 

% A gmall hamlet in the Western Ghifts, situated at the head of the Dévimant pass, twenty-one miles south- 
“west of Sirs! and seventeen miles to the east of Kumta. 

35 Possibly the Rashtrakata prince of this name is indicated. His other names were Nirupama, Kali- 
vallabha, and Dhiérfvarsha. One of the five lingas is located at Dhéréshvar on the coast, five miles south of Kumta 
and some twenty miles distant from Dévimant. . 

2% ZLit., the golden-haired one: she was one of the numerous daughters of the Rishi Daksha by Prasiti. Her 
story, which is told farther on in this Mahdimya, resembles in some pointe that of Danae. 

2? The print of Lakehmi’s two feet. 

% Tit., fresh butter. In the text the name of some small hamlet : untraceable. 

% It isevident that this is allegorical. Ganapati is usually represented as unmarried. He is, however, 
the patron whose aid is invoked at the commencement of every undertaking, and he is also the god of wisdom. 
Siddht, as the personification of a being of great purity and holiness, and Buddhi, typical of wiedom, are here 
depicted as his wives or attendants: helpful to Lim in both of his characters. 
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ingly turned into stones before they had walked a league and a half to the eastward of 
Manjguni. _MahéSa coming to the place shortly afterwards, and seeing the sad condition 
of Ganapati, prayed to Vishna, upon which Narada went to Sri- Venkatésa and besought him to 
be merciful. But Venkatééa said to Narada: — ‘No one can release a son from the curse of his 
father : therefore let him (7. e,, Ganapati) settle at Drénipur,°° and protect the faithful there. 
Let him grant the petitions made by devotees at that place. Let him become famous under 
the name of Sita-Vinayaka within the circle of my influence. ‘Saikara, under the form of 
Paiichaliaga, will protect devotees near my residence. Ganapati will remain at Révanbhand- 
pur,®! and will take care of the faithful there: while my servant, the devoted Maruti, will 
protect the (outlying) villages. Let all the other gods, who have come here settle with their 
attendants, live round about this place, according to their pleasure.’ Narada was much pleased 
at hearing this, and from that time forward ‘Sri-Venkatéga, under the name of Tirumalésa, 
took up his abode in the sacred place of Maijguni, surrounded by deities, attendants and the 
sacred springs.” 


Sita then asked Vyasa: — ‘‘ What is the story of the Kén6ri-Tirtha P Why did Vasu 
bury treasure in it ?”’ 


Vyasa, in reply, said : — “In the Krita-yuga there lived in the town of Vaijayantipura® a 
pious merchant, by name Padmadhara. He lived a happy and contented life, with his sons 
and grandsons, and, under the guidance of learned Brahmans, devoted himself to the service 
of MadhukéSa. He had one son, who wasted his father’s money in sinful pleasures. The 
merchant pleaded with him but in vain, for the son paid no attention to his remonstrances, so 
he at last tarned him out of his house and even went to the length of having him turned out of 
the village. Theson, thereupon, repented of his misdeeds, and wandering in the forest began to 
pray to Narayana, fasting. After a little while the god presented himself before him, with his ° 
sankha, chakra, gadd, and padma in his hands, and requested Vasu (which was the name of the 
son) to ask of him whatever he might desire, and then taking up some water from the Koénéri_ 
Tirtha, he sprinkled it over his head and made him pure. Again he asked him what he wanted. 
Vasu, on beholding Vishna, worshipped him, and begged of him to grant him great wealth in 
this life and eternal happiness in the next. Vishnu granted his request: and then saying 
that the waters of the Kénéri, or Chakra, Tirtha, which he created by means of his chakra, 
would remove the sins of all who bathed in it, he disappeared. 


‘Some time after the expulsion of Vasu from his home his father, the merchant, yielding 
to the entreaties of his wife Padmini, despatched a number of camels (under the charge of 
numerous servants) laden with much treasure for his son Vasu. A note was attached to the 
forehead of each camel, stating that the treasure was for Vasu. He ordered his servants to 
bring back the treasure should they be unable to find his son. The servants, in their quests 
wandered over hill and dale, and through towns and villages, till at length being thirsty, they 
turned aside into a forest which lay to the west of them. Here they found water, but Indra 
was disporting himself therein with his wives, Nevertheless, they proceeded towards it. Indra 
seeing them, became enraged, and seizing some huge rocks he hurled them into the air. These 
falling to the ground, prodaced a dreadful noise, and caused dust and mist and water to rise and 
splash in large quantities. The servants, on beholding these terrifying phenomena, forsook the 
camels, and fled in every direction. The camels (left untended) went on wandering aimlessly in 
the forest, till at length they came to the spot where Vasu was residing. He saw the notes on 
their foreheads, and on reading their contents found that the treasure with which they were 
laden was meant for him, and he therefore took possession of it. He led a very pious life after 
this, and at the end, when death was approaching, he buried all his treasure in the Kénéri- 


© Lit., the village of the watering trough. 5} Tét., the village of the train or line of striped bullocks, 


$2 Also called Jayanti: the modern Banavasi, a town on the extreme eastern frontier of North Kanara, some 
fifteen miles south-east of Sirat. 
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Tirtha, and after death he went to holy Vaikuntha. This is the improving story of Kénéri, and 


how it came to be full of treasure. There are other springs also, called respectively Brahma, 
Shanmukha, Viniyaka, and Bilva.’’ 


Sita then said to Vyasa: —“ Tell me what kinds of austerities were practised by Tirumala 
Yoégin.” Vyasa replied : — “ Hesatisfied the Brahmans, and gave them much money, so that they 
might worship Venkatésa according to the forms laid down in the mantras of Vishnu, He worship- 
ped Venkatésa thrice a day, and at the ninth hour he prayed and bowed down before his image ; 
and on the twelfth, fifteenth and thirtieth day of every month he presented special offerings and 
took the god about in his car. He used also to worship the attendant deities of Vishnu every 
day with the usual (or customary) offerings, and also with occasional (or special) ones. He 
offered delicate dishes of food as sacrifice, dishes such as édlyanna,®? siipa34 ghrita,® pydyasa,36 
mdsha-bhaksha,” vatikd,® sdéli-tandula,® atirasa,© madhu,*! mudgd-bhaksha,? aptpa-pélikd, 
changuli,4* médaka,* and also plaintains, jack-fruit, etc. In the season of Vasanta-ritu sacrifice 
(naivédya) was offered by means of pdnaka,4® In the month of Karttika rows of lights were lighted 
in front of the idol (image). In the season of Hémanta-ritu nawvédya was performed by means 
of huggi,4? bhakri,*® guda,* ghrita, patdla,®9 kakkdla,®) visvarékha, kishmaénda™ and with fruits 
such as grapes, dates, jack-froit, pomegranates, and also with other good ripe fruits full of 
seeds (dijapura) ; also with pin-supdri. In this way he passed many years in the company of 
many saints, worshipping the god. At length, by the direction of Hari, he made a pilgrimage 
to Giri, whereon the god revealing bimself to him in his true (or original) form, his soul 
became merged in his. In a former life this yégin had been a Brihman called Madhava (now 
under the name of Tirumala) and, as a reward for the severe austerities he had practised in 
Venkatadri, he obtained salvation.”’ 


Sita then said to Vyasa: — ‘Tell me when Venkatésa proceeded from Giri, what he did, 
what object he had, where he stopped, and what form he assumed.” 


Vyasa replied : — “In order to destroy cruel beasts and to protect his worshippers, Venkatésa 
held a conch shell and a bow in his right hands and a chakra and arrows in his left hands, and 
having wooden sandals (on his feet) he went to live at Maijguni in the Sahyadri mountains. 
One day, when Narada came to Venkatagiri, he saw Padmivati performing austerities, because 
her husband had left her, and he addressed her thas: — ‘Oh goddess ! your husband is staying 
in the Sahyadris: go there and be happy.’ On hearing this she went away, wandering on 
through villages and towns, deserts and forests, hills and dales, till she came at length to the 
Suvarnakunda. She bathed in that pool, and was performing her devotions, when suddenly 
@ woman named Suvarnakésini made her appearance from the middle of the pool and told 
Padmavati her story, which was as follows: — Once upon a time when Indra came to the pool 
to disport himself with his wives, he caused a shower of gold to fall into it for her (Suvarna- 
késini’s) sake, for the space of about six hours. She then gave Padmivati some butter, and 
saying that her wishes would be gratified she disappeared. Padmavati then walked for 
about six miles in a north-easterly direction, looking everywhere for Venkatésa in a despairing 
kind of way. While wandering thus she unexpectedly met Tirumala Yégin, who was perform- 


33 T. 6., cooked rice. % Broth, soup. 85 Ght: clarified butter. 86 A dish of rice, milk and sugar. 

87 Cakes or cooked food: more especially cakes made of the best kind of widu, a split pea or pulse (Phaseolus 
radiatus or max). 

38 Cakes made of pulse flour fried in oil or butter. £9 The very best kind of rice. 

49 Sweet cakes made of rice and sugar and fried in ghf, 41 Honey. 

42 Cakes made of mudgd, a kind of bean. Also cooked mudg4. 

4S Light and rich bread or cakes: apapa by itself signifies this: périkd or pélské means simply cakes, and is 
therefore more or less tautological. 

44 Excellent — the best — molasses. [Compare the Kanarese chiguli.] «5 Sweetmeats. 

46 Cooling drink: especially acidulated drink such as lemonade, tamarind water, ete. 

47 Boiled rice mixed with any split pulse, salt, etc. | ‘* Loaves or cakes of bread: the classic form of bhékara,. 

49 Molasses, coarse sugar. 6 A dish composed of rice, flour, pumpkin or cucumber, sugar, etc. 

$1 All-spice (Myrtus pimenia). 62 A variety of cucumber. 68 A pumpkin gourd (Cucurbita Pepo). 
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ing his round of one kés ronnd Venkatéga. On seeing her he guessed from her face what the 
object was that she had in view, and he therefore said to her: —‘ Srt-Venkatééa is living only 
about two kés from here: join him and be worshipped in company with him by my devoted 
disciples.’ She consented to do this gladly, and went and settled down on the right side of 
Sri-Venkatééa.”’ 


Vyasa then said to Sita: —‘ Now listen and I will tell you the story of the Bilva-Tirtha. 


‘‘A Brahman devoted to Bhairava was going to the Sahyadris with the intention of 
worshipping him on the day of the Mahasivayéga. While going (there) he lost his way 
in the forest, and being unable to find it, he betook himself to prayer without food, and without 
performing his usual devotions. Bhairava, therefore, determined to succour his devotee, and for 
this purpose he assumed the form of a bull, his wife taking that of a cow, and appeared before 
him like ordinary cattle, returning homewards with the herds.. The Brahman, on seeing them, 
followed them with the fruits, etc., he had brought with him as offerings, determining to worship 
Bhairava after entering the town at least. Bhairava thereon immediately appeared to the 
Brahman in a very tall form, and commanded him to erect a temple to him as high as he 
was himself, and such as would command from it a view of Gédkarna: in return for which he 
promised to bestow much wealth upon him. As Bhairava was disappearing after this, the bull 
as if to lower his pride struck his head with his horn, and the cow poured its milk upon him, 
and then they both vanished: on perceiving this, the Brahman worshipped the litga, and 
wreathed it with bél-flowers and leaves. Upon this being done, Bhairava again assumed a 
human shape and spoke thus:—‘ O Brahman, a little distance away to the east of this place 
there is a Tirtha, throw the dél-leaves you have adorned me with into it, take a bath in it, and 
then go still farther east when you will meet Sémésvara, Worship him as well as myself with 
panchadravya™ devoutly. Sri-Venkatésa will do what you desire:’ and saying this he 
disappeared. Accordingly he (the Brahman) searched for the spring, and when he found it he 
threw the bdél-leaves and the fruit into it. In the last yuga, a Gandharva had forced a 
woman, named Ambala,® for his sensual pleasure. She in her wrath cursed him to be a fish 
antil he eat 4él-leaves, which had been consecrated by being placed on the head of a Sivalinga. 
This Gandharva had in consequence wandered through many rivers and tanks in 
the guise of a fish, tillat length he had come to this tank. When the leaves therefore 
fell into the tank, the fish eat them all,and thus, being freed from the curse, it resumed 
its original (or rightfal) form of a Gandharva. And then addressing the Brahman, he said :— 
‘O pious and faithfal Brahman, I have regained my former state through the leaves which 
you have thrown into the water: so let this spring be known in future as the Bilva-tirtha. 
Those who bathe in it will be purged from all sin committed by them in their former 
births.’ So saying the Gandharva returned to his native place. The Brahman was greatly 
surprised at hearing this, and from that time forth he used to bathe daily in that spring, and 
worship Bhairava and Venkatésa, till he finally obtained eternal happiness, I have told you this 
story as briefly as I could. It is from this story that the spring derives its name. He who 
hears it or reads it will become pure and attain to Svarga.” 


Vyasa said : ~ “Oh Sata! in the last yuga, Skanda and Vinayaka, when boys, contended 
with each other, and they came to their father, Mahésvara, and enquired of him thus : — ‘Tell 
us, O father, which of us two is the wiser and braver?’ Their father told them to go and 
ask Brahma. They therefore went to Brahma-léka, and there they saw Brahma with Sarasvati 
by his side. Brahma knowing their errand took up some water in his hands from his 


&% The five elements of immortality, ¢. ¢., (1) milk, (2) curds, (8) ghé, (4) honey, (5) sugar, which make up the 
mixture pafich4mryita, in which an idol is bathed. 

5% The name of the youngest daughter of a king of K&éf and wife of Vichitravirya. She became the mother of 
Pandu by Vy4sa, the brother of Vichitravirya :— the latter dying childless. There is a curious likeness here to 
the Jewish law enjoining the raising up of seed to a brother dying without issue, Ambaléiis also the name of one 
of the Apsaras. Jt is probable that she is the individual indicated in the text, 
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kamandalu® and said: —‘I am going to throw this water down to the earth. Which- 
ever one of you can drink it all up in the air without letting any of it reach the earth, 
will be looked upon as the wiser and braver of the two, and he shall be as happy as if he 
had bathed, given tithes, observed ceremonies and worshipped on the earth.’ So saying he 
threwa little water in a very thin stream into the déva-tirtha. Shanmukha and Vindyaka tried 
very hard to drink up all the water, while it was in the act of falling, but they did not succeed 
(in doing so). The water fell down on to the earth in the Sahyadri mountains, and it fell so 
quickly that it would have been impossible for even Viiyu to have caught it. Being very angry 
and disappointed, they (4. e., Shanmukha and Viniyaka) began to pray to Siva. He and his wife 
Gaiga5’ came and said : — ‘ Your efforts are vain, you had much better do as Brahma tells you. 
The water that fell from the hands of Brahma shall be known as the Brahma-Tirtha, and he 
who bathes in it shall go to heaven.’ On hearing this, Kamara took some water, charged with 
the efficacy of his austerities, and threw it down in front of the Brahma-Tirtha. He then 
bowed down before MahéSa and prayed to Brahma, whereupon Brahma, being pleased, told 
him that the water he had thrown down should be known as the Kumara-Tirths. He who 
bathes in these two térthas shall obtain the same amount of merit as if he had bathed in the 
Ganges and in the Gédavari. This Kumiira-Tirtha is at the foot of the mountains, The two 
springs are in the same forest as is the Paiichaliiga-Tirtha.”’ 


“ ParaméSvara hurried to the spot where Ganapati and his wives were turned into stones 
in consequence of his curse. He observed their condition from a distance, and being very 
sorry for them he began praying to Vishnu, facing towards him and begging of him to release 
them from the effects of the curse. He was feeling hungry and thirsty, wherefore Vayu-déva 
brought some és/a,58 and put it in his mouth. Paramésvara eat it, and in consequence became 
a little refreshed (strengthened). Meanwhile, by the grace (or interposition) of Hari the curse 
was removed. Nirada who had come to the place, when he saw this, treated Ganapati and his 
wives with great respect, and held a conversation with them, He (Nirada) could not find any 
water wherewith to worship Siva, so Viniyaka made a trench with the little finger of his right 
hand into which water flowed, and this water was used by all for the purpose of worshipping 
Siva. To this water Narada gave the name of the Vintyaka-Tirtha.” 


A translation® of the tradition of the Mafjguni Temple as obtained from the 
authorities, (i. e., from documents in their possession). 


In Saka-Si. 1341, on the fifteenth day of the month Chaitra in the Samvatsara 
Vilambi, I, Madhava, minister of the brave and learned monarch, Matkari Mahiriija, have, in 
accordance with orders received from the king, assigned the revenues of the six villages of 
Kalhalli, Kalugar, Savale, Barasguni, Badagi, and Mafjguni to the name of the god Tirumalésa 
of Mafijgunt, the husband of Lakshmf; a most powerful monarch among the gods, ready to 
grant to his devotees whatever they may desire: who thus granted a boon to Prahlida and who 
conferred on Vibhishana the sovereignty of Lanka: the possessor of such ornaments as a 
kaustubha, and other (ornaments), also of a golden throne (pdlki), studded with precious 


88 A vessel for keeping holy water in. Brahmé is sometimes depicted as holding it in his hand. Siva likewise 
It is specially used by sannydsis. Ascetics alone are privileged to carry the kKamandalu. The name is also used for 
the gourd of the Cucurbita angenaria, which is carried by ascetics for receiving alms such as handfuls of rioe, etc. 

81 This is curious. Siva is called Ganga-dhara, occasionally. Gadgfdhara means the upholder of the Ganges, 
in allusion to the legend which representa him as receiving the river on his brow as she fell from heaven on the 
intercession of the saint Bhagiratha, but nowhere else is he described as the husband of Ganga. She is said to have 
been the wife of king Santana, to whom she bore eight sons. 

68 Sesamum. 

5 The whole of this account seems garbled. Matkari, the king alluded to, is unknown to history. He was 
probably one of the petty chiefs belonging to one of the branches of the great Chilukya family. The attempt to 
eee the great Madhava, who must have flourished some eighty to ninety years earlier than Matkari, is somewhat 

croua, 
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stones wherein to be carried (lit., for his use) at the time of the great feast, which takes place 
every year. 


Another pious King® of the East, named Vijayadhvaja, who was laboring under the 
misfortune of being childless, came and took up his abode at Venkatddri, where he remained 
worshipping at the shrine of Venkatésa, One night he dreamed that a Brahman told him 
to go on a pilgrimage to the holy place of Maijguni and to bathe in the tirthas there, 
and that then his desire would be gratified. He then awoke from his dream, and found 
that it was dawn; placing confidence in his dream, he left the mountain of Venkatidri 
and started, with his family, for the holy place Mafijguni. It took him five months and 
twenty-two days to accomplish the (contemplated) pilgrimage, and it cost him a great deal (of 
money) ; still he did not mind this, but on the contrary was very much pleased to finish the 
journey. He then wished to go further on to Gékarna and consulted with his wife about it, 
whereupon she told him that she was already pregnant about two and a half months, and she 
therefore entreated him that they might return home and go to Gékarga another (lit., second) 
time. The king was overjoyed at hearing of his wife’s pregnancy from her own lips, and ordered 
that a stone should be inscribed shewing that he made over the revenues of the four villages 
of Hosira, Bandal, Tejparu, and Bengavi to the god Tirumalésa of Maiijgunf. Afterwards his . 
wife came and entreated him to make over the revenues of the three villages of Kursi, Chamani, 
and Gund to the same god of Maiijguni in her name, as a token of her faith in the god. The 
king, being very much pleased at this speech, gave orders to his minister Sripati, and to his 
family priest Ramakrishna Upadhyaya, to make over all the revenues of the above-named seven 
villages to the name of the god Tirumaléa of Maiijgani. According to the orders of the king, 
they both caused a stone to be inscribed as a memorial of the above-mentioned gift, on the 
second day of Magha in Saka-St. 834. 


In the time of Tirnmala Yégin there were — a golden crown, an ear-shaped ornament set 
with jewels and pertaining to the crown, a pair of golden shoes, etc. 


After the lapse of some years Gévinda Nayaka, as directed in a dream, presented a padaka, 


that is, an ornament shaped like a pipal leaf, usually attached to a necklace and worn round 
the neck, locket fashion. 


A king of Sonda, by name Sadaéivariya, gave a golden cuirass (armour) and cuisses (thigh- 
pieces) and some other ornaments. 


During the time of the English a golden serpent-bed sacred to Venkatésa (ndgagayana), 
gold and silver armoar, and various other ornaments, have been added. 





THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BUBNELL. 
(Continued from page 315.) 


BURNELL MSS. No. 15 — (continued). 


THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA — (continued). 


Tae palace was broken down, as if it were trodden down by heroes who had to fight seven 


battles. Channayya went to Balitimar at Paiija, pushing, with his dagger, a stone which could 
be drawn by seven and seven elephants,!¢ 


— Te a CL er DEP 
The king here indicated must, I think, have belonged to the family of the Kadambas. He may be identical 
with Vijayavarman. The whole of this story is, however, apocryphal; nothing but the names are known of the 


rulers of this family between the years A. D. 760 and A. D. 1068. The Saka date given here corresponds to about 
A. D. 912, ts cea 


16 J, ¢., fourteen elephants. 
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“O foolish Kemira! Silly Kemira! Opium-eating Kemira! Bhang-smoking Kemira! 
Sour-téré-drinking Kemira! Swollen-legged Kemira! Spindle-shanked Kemira! Snub-nosed 
Kemira! Broken-toothed Kemira! Pot-bellied Kemira! Big-headed Kemira! If we drag 
you to the East, we will beat you with balls of earth from a gram-field. If we drag you to the 
West, we will make you eat the sand of the sea. If we drag you to the South, we will make 
you mount the Ghat of the god Tillinga. If we draw you to the North, we will make you 
ascend the mountain of the god Basifiga,” said the heroes. ‘“ Before we wash our faces we 
- ghall go to Brahma at Kemmulagé. When we go there we will take little Channayya of 
Bdambar,” said they. 

On the road they saw ten or fifteen gudis at Kemmulagé. 

‘‘ What mean these, Little Channayya?’’ asked the heroes. 

“You will die yourselves, but you will kill me also,” said he. 


“ What are we looking at? Is it a dastéof the Jains? Is it a palls of the Mappilas? Is 
it a church of Kudumba? Is it the door and house of a rich man? Is it the hut of a poor 
man P” asked they. 


“ Aho heroes! Yon kill me,’ said he. 


“Go and hide yourself under a small mango tree, like a fruit under a leaf,” said the 
heroes. 


When they went to the forest of Kemmulagé, 4 Brahmana, having finished his daily pijd, 
was going home to his household piéjd. They asked the Brahmana for some sandal from the 
god, and said they would take their offerings to the god. 


*“ Péjé for to-day is now finished ; come to-morrow,” said the Brahmana. 


‘¢ If you are a Brahmana who knows the particulars of all Sdstras, you had better see us 
perform a p4j4 with an upright heart !” said the heroes, and stood with bended heads on a flat 
stone and prayed :— Let a drum tied to a cocoanut tree, and another drum hung on an areca 
tree, and let all the other musical instruments be heard ! Let the sound of a horn and of a 
gun be heard! Leta torch that has been extinguished burn again! Let a golden plate be 
placed at the door !” 


They made Brahma Bhata come to them, trying their best and not letting him go. Then 
all the musical instruments were heard, and all men and women trembled. 


“What is this wonderfal thing, this wonderful enchantment ?” said the Brahmaga, as 
he went to perform piljd at home, and sat down to take his dinner. Then he returned to the 
temple running, and found the heroes standing with bended heads on the flat stone. 


“ One should beat these Billavar boys with a cocoa leaf. One should beat these Billavar 
boys with a bundle of prickly twigs,” said the Brihmana. 


Said Channayya :—“ What do you know, O Brahmana, about lucky hours and times ? 
Bra&hmana, you told us the day. the hour and the time ; what do you say now P If you are a 
Brahmana, who is acquainted with the details of the a one eye and open the other 
eye ; bend one leg and make straight the other leg ; then I can examine all the Sdstras. 
Now, Brahmana, open your eye that is shut, and shut your eye that is open !” 


He could not open hia eye that was shut, and could not shut the one that was open. He 
could not make straight his leg that was bent, and he could not bend the leg that was made 
straight. 

“‘ Brihmana, who you are and who are we ? 17 This is not an earthen pot, and not even 
a relation of a Brihmana,”’ said they. 








17 I. e., there is no difference between us. 
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Then the Brahmans became possessed by Brahmé Bhaita. 
“O Kéti! O Channayya! Offer to the god the present which you have bronght,” said he. 


A figure of Brahma was offered, and lakhs of Rupees, and Brahma made a steel ball in 
the bellies of Kéti and Channayya. Thus they offered their present to Brahma Bhita and took 


sandal. 





«OQ Brahmi, we must make you a present. Do you worship the god with flowers,” said 
they. They then left the place and went onwards with the intention of getting a present and 
honor from the Edambir Ballal. They stood under a small mango tree and called out: —“O 
fidambtr Kinnyanna! We have offered to the god a present and taken sandal, Now let us 
go! O Kinnyanna, we have been to the Edambir Balla] in our childhood. 

(To be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 


BY M. N. VENKATSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 
No. 1. — The Thousand-eyed Mother. 


OncE uponatime, when Ammavaru,' the goddess of small-pox, had been making fearfal 
havoc amongst the inhabitants of a certain town, the fond mother of an only son, in whom 
all her affections and hopes were centred, with a view to escape the wrath of the angry Mata,3 
fled across hill and dale, wood and water, not knowing whither she was flying — such was 
her fright — until, in a dense forest, she was met by an old woman, who was no other than the 
goddess herself in disguise. Said the goddess :— ° 


“ Daughter, whither are you flying ? ” 


‘*Mother, I have only thia son whom yon see here, and I am trying toescape from the wrath 
of the goddess, who is devastating the whole town,” replied the affrighted mother. 


Receiving this answer to her question and seeming not to care anything more about the 
woman’s flight, the old woman asked her to be kind enough to search for lice in her head, 
for, she added, she was very much pestered by them. The younger woman good humonuredly 
began to search for the lice, both the women squatting themselves on the ground for the purpose, 
in the dishevelled hair of the old woman, when an extraordinary spectacle presented itself — 
the old woman’s head was full of eyes! Very much surprised, the young woman exclaimed : — 

‘Your head is full of eyes, mother; may I know who you are ?” 


‘‘Daughter,” said the other, ‘‘ do you not know wholam/? I am the Thousand-eyed 


Mother, and how ‘can you think of escaping by flight from the vigilant watch of so many 
eyes P” 


At this the young mother prostrated herself at the feet of the dévi,4 and asked what should 
be done to save her only son, who was the object of her life. 


“ Return,” said the goddess, ‘“‘to the town, and no harm will befall either your son 
or yourself.” 


* i 
With these words the dévtd® disappeared, and the woman and her son, who had thas ingra- 
tiated themselves into her favour, pursued their course back to the town. The goddess, true to 


her word, preserved them in the midst of the pestilence, which raged on all sides, attacking all 
without any distinction. | 


1 Narrated by Chinta Poetti, an old man of Naw&bastt, Nagpfr. 
2 This is a Telugu title of the goddess of small-pox. 3 Isa Telugu name for the goddess of emall-pox. 


#, and 5 are the Hindustan! names of the goddess of small-pox. It may be remarked that dévté in Hindustani 
oftener means ‘‘ god ”’ than ‘‘ goddess.””—Eb., ] 
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Note. 


When anyone says that small-pox is contagious to a high degree and that such and such 
persons — adults and children — would not have died had they not touched or come in contact 
with their small-pox-stricken relatives, the old people at once narrate the above story : the moral 
being that, if we are to be attacked by small-pox, we must be attacked, no matter how or. 
where ; and if destined to die by it or from its effects we cannot escape, as we are under the 
observation of the Thousand-eyed Mother. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE AGE OF THE SATAPATHA BRAHMANA. 

A FEW days ago, when reading the Satha- 
patha-Brahmana, I discovered a passage in it, 
from which it can be conclusively shewn that the 
age of that Brdhmana, or, more properly, of that 
portion of it in which the passage occurs, is 
about B.C. 8000. I had a mind to write a 
detailed paper on the matter on some future 
occasion, when I should have time to do so; but, 
on reading Dr. G. Thibaut’s paper in the April 
number of the Indian Antiquary just to hand, I 
thought it desirable not to delay in bringing the 
passage to the notice of Oriental scholars. At 
present I have no time to write on it in detail, so 
I only give the passage with ite translation, with 
one or two remarks on it, and the approximate 
time of the phenomenon referred to in it. 

The passage runs as follows:— gay & Fifer F- 
eatin ar seaia mermreantar ca yaar aeR- 
PernrergaranaagTa aearepe ener tt 3 I 

gare & qred Peay a caaee air ¢ ar 
ates aaTeTPT sree Peareaget aeqreararet 
afeqanteay Traeaerra Hireenrearayte tty i— 
waqaarert, IT. 1, 2. 

Translation :—Certainly one, two, three, four ; 
so [are] other nakshatras, and these only are 
many, which [are] Krittikéh: surely [he who 
consecrates the sacred fires on Krittik&h] gets 
that plenty of it; [one] should, therefore, con- 
secrate (the sacred fires] on Krittik&h. These 
certainly, do not deviate from the eastern 
direction. All other nakshatras deviate from 
the eastern direction. His two [sacred fires] 
become consecrated in the very east. He should, 
therefore, consecrate [the fires] on Krittikaéh. 

The Kyittikah, or Pleiades, are here spoken 
ofas not deviating from the east; while all 
other nakehatras are said to do su. Now, since in 
popular language all nakshatras rise in the east 
and set in the west, we cannot understand the 
above description of the Krittikéh in the popular 
sense; for in that case their appearance in the 
east cannot be contrasted with the other naksha- 
tras. We must, therefore, interpret the passage 
to mean that the Krittikéh were always seen due 


east; while other nakshatras were observed either 
to the right or to the left of this point. Trans- 
lated into modern astronomical language this 
means a great deal. It means that in those 
days the Kryittikah were on the equator, or 
that their declination was nil, when the 
passage was composed. 


The heavens are now divided by imaginary 
circles for the purpose of determining the posi- 
tions of heavenly bodies. But in old days these 
conventions were unknown; and the passage 
in question is at once interesting and import- 
ant for more reasons than one. In the first 
place it shews how the Vedic Rishis carefully 
observed the difference between the positions of 
the different nakshatras; and secondly, what is 
more to the point, how they managed to express 
the idea of declination in a simple and rudimen- 
tary manner. I do not think that it could be 
better expressed, if the present method of ima- 
ginary circles is not to be utilized. These old 
Vedic observers seem to have approximately, if not 
accurately, determined the due east point, and 
they must have observed that the Krittikah never 
deviated therefrom. As remarked above, this would 
be the case, if, to use the modern astronomical 
language, the Krittikaéh were then on the equator. 
Now we know that, on account of the precession 
of the equinoxes, the place of the Krittikah, with 
reference to the equator, is not always the same. 
At present they are to the north of the equator. 
We can calculate the next preceding time 
when they were on the equator. Taking the 
annual precession of the equinoxes to be 50”, and 
calculating roughly, I find that » Tauri, the 
brightest star of the Pleiades, was on the equator 
about 2990 B. C., or, roughly speaking, in 
3000 B.C. If we take the annual precession to 
be less than 50”, which is probable, we are carried 
to a still earlier period,— earlier by about a 
hundred or two hundred years. 


Here, there is nothing which is doubtful about 
the actual place of the Krittikéh at the time. 
We have a distinct point to start with in cal- 
culation. In my opinion, no other interpretation 
of the passage is possible. I have no time to 
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find by actual calculations whether any other | motion of stars is not taken into account in any 
nakshatra, was on the equator at the time; but, | of the statements above. 

from a rough sketch of the position of the equator The Passage! speaks of the rising of the 
and ecliptic at that time, I see that one star of Krittikah due east, as occurring at the 
Rohint, three of Hasta, two of Anurfdh&, one of | time and not as a thing past. And, in my 
Jyésth&, and one of Aévinf, were near the | , pinion, the statement conclusively proves 


equator, but not a single star of the 27 or 28 | 114+ the passage was composed not later 
nakshatras, except perhaps one or two of Hasta | 4. 9000 B. C. 


(8 and « Corvi), was then on the equator; neither Sanxak B. DIKSHIT. 
of these last two, however, is taken as a yéga- Poona Training College, 
tdrd of Hasta in later astronomy. The proper 27th April 1895. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 

A VOLUNTARY POOR RATE BOARD IN INDIA. , The objects of expenditure are mainly those of 

In Musaffargarh, especially in the Alipdr | alms-giving and entertainment of religious guests! 
tahstl, are found unofficial pafich&yats in towns, | but occasionally a useful work, like a smal, 
exercising many of the functions of Poor Rate | bridge, is taken in hand. The mode in which 
Boards. They levy a rate, generally assimilated | the members of the patichayat are chosen is not 
to, or based upon, the Government octroi. No clear. The institution differa in some respects 
one thinks of objecting to pay this. The money from the social pavichdyats found in Dehli and 
is kept by a treasurer, who disburses it on the elsewhere. 





written orger of one or more of the paiichdyat. R. M. in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
BOOK-NOTICE. 
De. BUHLER ON THE ORIGIN OF THE Aramaic, partly from Khardehthi, and partly 
INDIAN BRAHMA ALPHABET.! from Greek. 


THE appearance of one of Dr. Bihler’s Indian When Prof. Weber started his hypothesis, 
Studies is always eagerly welcomed by scholars | the list of quotable references in the more ancient 
on this side of the Arabian Sea: for we are certain | Indian literature regarding writing was a short 
of finding in it something new and original, | one, but since that time further explorations have 
illuminated by the steady light of experience, | brought to light various additional pieces of 
born of ripe knowledge. His essay on the Brahma | evidence. Amongst the older dharmaédstras, 
Alphabet need be no exception to the rule, and | that named after Vasishtha, which probably dates 
probably most of us will be ready to admit after | from some centuries before the beginning of our 
its perusal, that a long-vexed question has been | era, and which is older than the Manusanhitd, 
finally set at rest. After an introductory chapter | mentions written documents (lékhya) as proof 
discussing the various theories hitherto held | of ownership; but the most fruitful researches 
regarding the origin of the alphabet called by | have been those in the canonical works of the 
Europeans, Lath, Southern, Indian P&]i, In- | Southern Buddhists, especially in the Jdéfakas. 
dian or Maurya, and by Hindis Brahmi Lipi, | Dr. Bihler quotes several jdtaka stories in which 
Dr. Bihler states briefly that the results at which | writing is mentioned :— aslave gets himself a rich 
he has arrived confirm the views of Prof. Weber, | wife by means of a forged letter (lékha), a teacher 
that the Bréhma is derived directly from the | corresponds with his pupils, a king with a future 
oldest Phoenician Alphabet, as against thethe- | Buddha, while in two instances reference is made 
ories of (1) Cunningham that it is an original | to official correspondence between kings. In the 
Indian invention, of (2) Deecke that it isdescended | Ruru-jdtaka, a debtor invites his creditor to come 
from the Assyrian cuneiform characters through | with his bonds, and in several instances* particu- 
an ancient southern Semitic Alphabet, of (3) Dr. | larly important records were inscribed on gold 
Isaac Taylor that it comes from an Alphabet of | plates. The Vinaya-pitaka ulso refers to writing 
South Arabia, and of (4) M. J. Halevy, that it | (lékhd) and writers (lékhaka) and to the cutting 
is of a composite character, partly derived from | (chhindatt) of inscriptions. Inthe Mahdvagga, we 


1 Ido not know whether the passage is noticed by | Origin of the Indian Brihma Alphabet, with a table. 
Weber in his essays on the nakshairas. I saw the essays | Vienna, F. Tempsky. 
in November last; but they, being written in German, 2 One instance not mentioned by Dr. Bihler may 
are a dead letter to me, be quoted, —the Sambhava-jitaka No. 515, Fausboll, 
1 Indian Studies by George Biihler. No. IIJ., on the | V. 69. 
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find mention made of a proclaimed thief (likhitaké 
chéré), and of the education of a boy at school in 
lékhd ‘writing,’ ganand ‘arithmetic,’ and ripa 
‘forms.’ By the latter, Dr. Bihler ingeniously 
understands the bizdr and agricultural system of 
accounts now taught in schools, after boys have 
been taught the simple rules of arithmetic. In 
ancient times, when coins wererare, specimens were 
placed before the pupils, which they had to handle 
and look at, in order to learn their form, weight, 
and marks.* Thus the lékhd, ganand and riipa of 
the Mahdvagga correspond to the three “ Rs” 
still taught in indigenous Indian schools. Dr. 
Biihler refers only to the present custom of 
Western India, but my experience of the schools 
of Eastern Hindistin has been the same. These 
references to the art of writing may be taken as 
dating from about 400 B.C. The oldest words 
used for writing all mean originally ‘ to cut,’ such 
as chhind; or ‘to scratch,’ such as likh; ‘the 
scratcher,’ lékhaka ; ‘scratching,’ or ‘scratches,’ 
lékha ; and ‘the indelible,’ akkhara. On the other 
hand, lipi which we first meet in P&nini (cir. 350 
B.C.) means literally, ‘smearing,’ and points to 
the use of ink. 

Space does not allow me to do more than 
allude to the interesting digression of Dr. Bihler 
in the various Indian alphabets. — The Brahma 
and the Kharéshthi (‘ Ass’s Lips,’ mentioned by 
the Chinese under a similar name), the sixty-four 
alphabets mentioned in the Lalita-vistara, and 
the eighteen of the Jaina Agamas. 


As in the indigenous schools of the present 
day, the Bréhma Alphabet had, according to the 
oldest authorities, only ten vowels, 11, 7, li, and 
ti not existing. At the present day m, and h 
are added, and each is combined in our schools 
with each consonant, forming the so-called bdrd- 
khart, or sets of twelve, ‘ the book in twelve sec- 
tions ’ which Hiuen Tsiang describes as taught to 
Indian children in the seventh century A.D. As 
regards the omission of 7%, 7$, Kk, and If, an 
important piece of evidence is found at Bodh Gayé, 
where a series of magon’s marks gives the alphabet 
as far as ta, but omitting these vowels. This 
proves that separate signs for these vowels did 
not exist in 300 B. C., for, while omitting them, 
the alphabet contained the vowels ai and au, the 
visurga ah, and the guttural za, which were not 
required for the vernacular Prakrit of the time, — 
and the use of which shewed that the alphabet, 
then current, was adapted to the expression of 
Sanskrit. 

Dr. Biihler next considers the oldest form of 
Brahmi Lipi, and argues that the very consider- 
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able variations in the forms of its signs point to 
the fact that it must have had a long history 
before the time of Agdka. Not only are there 
variations in form, but instances occur of its 
being written from right to left instead of from 
left to right. The varying forms are capable of 
being classified according to locality, and so far 
from the characters being homogeneous, they 
may be divided into two main divisions — a nor- 
thern, and a southern, — each with sub-varieties. 
There are also differences between archaic and 
advanced forms, all of which Dr. Biihler discusses 
in great detail. He finally concludes :— 

To me it seems that these (peculiarities) are most easily 
explained, on the supposition that several, both archaic 
and more advanced, alphabets existed in the third century 
B. C., that an archaio alphabet was chosen for the per- 
petuation of Aédka’s Edicts, and that the clerks mixed the 
forms. And in support of this view I would adduce the 
Jaina tradition, according to which many alphabets were 
used aboat 300 B.C. But, even if we leave aside all 
conjectural explanations of the facta, it ins undeni- 
able that the writing of the Edicts is in Se of transi- 
tion, and this alone is sufficient to warran§ the assertion 
that their alphabet certainly had a long history. 


Taking now the question of coins into con- 
sideration, the very ancient inscribed coins, 
found in North- Western India, leave no doubt that 
since the beginning of the historical period, the 
Brahmi Lipi has been the paramount Indian 
Alphabet, andthat the Kharéshthi is a later 
Alphabet, of Aramaic stock, which held always 
a secondary place only in a very confined terri- 
tory. Inconnexion with this point Dr. Buhler 
draws attention to the lately discovered SiddApur 
Edicts, written in Bréhma characters, in which 
the scribe has added at the end his qualification 
lipikaréna ‘the scribe,’ in Kharéshthi characters: 
Dr. Bihler says ‘this looks like a joke or a boast, 
as if Pada, proud of his accomplishments, had 
been anxious to make it apparent that he knew 
more than the ordinary characters. And as he was 
in the royal service, it is not unlikely that he 
may have acquired a knowledge of the Kharishthi 
during a stay in a northern office.’ It is strange 
how exactly history repeats itself in India. At 
the present day, a Kayasth in Bihar, who writes a 
document in the Kaithi character in a Government 
office, makes it a point of honour to subscribe his 
own name, as writer, in the Persian character, the 
Kaithi being the direct descendant of the Brahma 
Alphabet, and the Persian well corresponding to 
the Semitic Khardshthi. 


Having tbus cleared the way by his historical 
inquiry, Dr. Biihler sets himself to discuss the 
problem of the origin of the Brahma Alphabet. 





5 (Market girls were thus taught in Upper Burma up to the last generation, say, 30 years ago. — Ep.) 
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He rightly observes that the only safe way to 
compare the Brahma with Semitic signs is 
(1) that the comparison must be based on the 
oldest forms of the Indian Alphabet, and on actu- 
ally occurring Semitic signs of one and the same 
period ; (2) that the comparison may include only 
such irregular equations, ascan be supported by 
analogies from other cases, where nations have 
borrowed foreign alphabets; and (8) that the 
comparison must shew that these are fixed 
principles of derivation. Applying these sound 
rules it soon appeared that, while the Southern 
Semitic characters could not be considered as the 
origin of the Brihma Alphabet, it became possible 
to identify in the latter all the twenty-two 
Northern Semitic letters, and to explain the 
formation of the numerous derivative signs, 
which the Indians were compelled to add. A 
table is given shewing, letter by letter, the 
connexion between, on the one hand, the Archaic 
Phenician, .gnd the Moabite stone characters, 
and, on tie other hand, those of India; and, given 
the pxnciples of derivation which Dr. Bihler 
lay downs the resemblance between the cha- 
racters leaps to the eyes. The following quo- 
tation illustrates this principle in a few words, 
and as clearly as possible. 


A superficial examination of the Brihma Alphabet 
shews the following chief eharacteristies :— 


(1) The letters are set up as straight as possible, and 
they are, with few exceptions, made equal in height, 


(2) The majority consists of vertical lines with 
appendages attached mostly at the foot, occasionally 
at the foot and at the top, or rarely in the middle: bat 


there is no case where the appendage has been added to 
the top alone. 


(8) At the tap of the characters appear mostly the ends 
of vertical lines, less frequently straight horizontal lines, 
still more rarely curves on the points of angles opening 
downwards, and, quite exceptionally in the case of the 
letter ma, two lines rising upwards. In no case does the 
top show several angles, placed side by side, witha 
vertical or slanting line hanging down from it, ora 
triangle or a circle with a pendant line. 


The principles, or tendencies, which produced these 
characteristics, seem to be a certain pedantic formalism, a 
desire to have signs well suited for the formation of 
regular lines, and a strong aversion against all top- 
heavy characters. The natural result was that a 
number of the Semitic signs had to be turned topsy- 
turvy or to be laid on their sides, while the triangles or 
double angles, occurring at the tops of others, had to be 
got rid of by some contrivance or other, A further 
change in the position of the signa had to be made, when 
the Hindus began to write from the left to the right. 
They had, of course, to be turned from the right to the 
a ee ee 

‘ In connexion with this, I may mention that a coin 
of Abdagases has lately been described by Dr. Hoernle, 
in which the Khardshthi letters ran from left to right. 


left, as in Greek, Instances where the old position has 
been preserved, are however met with, both in borrowed 
and derivative signs. 


Given these principles of derivation Dr. Bih- 
ler’s table is almost self-explanatory. Specially 
ingenious is his suggestion that in certain cases 
the substitution of a dot ina later Indian form 
for a circle in an older Indian one, indicates 
that the persons who invented the dotted form 
wrote with pen and ink. For the actual forms of 
the letters in Dr. Biihler’s table the student 
must be referred to his article, but the following 
gives the net result (without giving the actual 
forms) of his inquiries in a succinct shape :— 


Seed 


airy Brahma letters. | Derivatives. 
Aleph | a (initial) é (initial and medial) 
Beth ba bha 
Gimel | ga gha (Bhattiprolu) 
tha 
Daleth | dha da, da . 
la 
He ha 
a 
Waw va u + P (init. and med.) 
Lain ja jha 
Cheth | gha 
Theth | tha tha, ta 
Yod ya 
Kaph |ka 
Lamed | la i (Bhattipréln) 
Mem ma % (anusvaéra) 
Nun na 


. [na 
Tt 
na 


Samech | sha (Bhattiprélu) . 
sha 
é (med.), at (init. 
Ain é (imitial)® : and med.) 
Phe pa pha 
Teade | cha chha 
Qoph kha 
Resh ra 
Shin $a 
Taw ta 








G. A. GRIERSON. 


Howrah, 14th May 1895. 
SS PS 
See Pro. A. S, B, May 1895, 

5 In the modern Hebrew ain is used to represent ¢ in 
transliterating foreign European words, 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE, 
BY P, SUNDARAM PILLAI, M. A. 
Preface. 


HE late Maharaja of Travancore observed, in one of his public lectures, that if India _ 
could be considered a microcosm of the world, Travancore could be with greater justifi- 
cation regarded as the epitome of all India.‘ The observation was made with special reference 
to the variegated natural featares of Travancore and to her equally rich and varied flora and 
fauna. It is, however, no less applicable to her population. It would be difficult, indeed, 
to find elsewhere in India, in so limited an area, a people so varied and typical of the 
mixed races that inhabit it. The two predominant factors of Indian civilization — the 
Aryan and the Pre-Aryan — are to be found in Travancore in every degree of fusion, From 
the aboriginal Kanikar, or hillman, to the Vaidika Nambiri Brahmana, what stages of the 
meeting and mingling of the two races can we not perceive in the endless distinctions of caste 
so eminently characteristic of the extreme South of India? The subtle forces set in motion by the 
great Aryan race to subdue and absorh into its own polity the earlier races of India may be still 
seen at full work in Travancore. And there, again, may be seen, taking place under the very eyes 
of the observer, the gradual evolution of all the forms of marriage known to the student, — 
endogamous, exogamous, polyandrous, polygamous, punaluan, and what not.! Arrested in 
consequence at different stages of their natural growth, may be seen also all conceivable laws of 
inheritance. Equally diversified and full of philological import is the language of the country. 
Exactly as the practised ear perceives all possible stages of corruption between pure Tamil and 
pure Malayiilam, on passing from one end of the land to the other, — say from Cape Comorin to 
Paravir; so also may the critical student notice all varieties of mongrel mixtures of Sanskrit 
and Tamil, as he descends from the proud poems of the erudite few to the popular ditties of 
the illiterate many, — froma Bhdshd-Sdkuntalam, for instance, to a Térrampdttu.2 Every phase, 
too, in the evolution of that all-embracing conglomeration of faiths, ceremonies, and 
philosophies, called the Hindfi Religion, from the grossest fetishism, worship,of trees, of snakes, 
of evil spirits and what not, to the highest Vedantic school of Samkarichirya, — himself sup- 
posed to be a native of the place, — finds in Travancore its votary to this day, — not to speak 
of the numerous representatives of foreign religions, such as the Syrian Christians, who claim 
to have received their gospel direct from Saint Thomas himself. With regard to manners, 
customs, dress, and ornaments, infinite is the variety that obtains. Each caste would appear 
to have been bent upon originating and appropriating to itself a particular form of these natural 
adjuncts ofsocial organization, Even more tempting than all this pleasing variety, is, to the 
student of Indian ethnology, the general air of primitive simplicity that, despite its complications, 
pervades the entire society, its language and institutions, its manners and traditions. And the 
air of primitiveness is by no means deceptive. Most of these social peculiarities are in truth 
but strange survivals of what at different stages was the rule in all India, at any 
rate in the peninsular portion of it. Endless particulars from the daily routine of 
individual and social life might be given to illustrate how strangely things survive in 
this land, though long extinct elsewhere; but suffice it here to say that Travancore seems to 
have played, in Indian anthropology, the part of a happy and undisturbed fossiliferous 
stratum. And it is easy to understand why st should have been so. No internal revolution 
seems to have ever convulsed her social system so as to efface the past, to which her own 
remarkably conseyzative nature inclined her to steadfastly adhere ; and as for the violent changes 
outside her domaits, they seem to have never reached her till their fury was spent, so that 
ra ata Ota Og gE Ot tae a ha Bg aD st ae ali ae SE ale ame 
1 Vide L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society. Punaluan is the Pandava type (a form of polyandry). 
3 This term means “a song on the apparition,” and narrates the story of Silappadigdram, the ancient Tamil 
epic. Itis being fast supplanted in popular favour by more modern songs snd seems to have but a short term of 
life now before it. | 
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when, floating down in the fulness of time, their influence came to be felt, the nett, or skeleton, 

results alone sank into the structure of her society to be preserved unmolested for ages to~ 
follow. Thus taking allin all, Travanoore, I earnestly believe, deserves more attention 

from the students of Indian history than at first sight her apparent geographical and 

historical isolation would seem to entitle her to; her population being so remarkably varied 

and typical, and the social fabric a veritable mine of precious antiquities in many a 

department of anthropology. 


To the best of my knowledge the mine remains unworked — nay even unnoticed — 
up to date.. I do not complain that the history of the people is yet to be written; but I con- 
fess Iam surprised to find that the political history of this principality, one of the most 
ancient in all India, is itself a blank beyond the immediate present. Even of the 
ruling dynasty, whose origin, Mr. Shungoonny Menon observes,’ tradition reckons 
as coeval with creation itself, what information are we in a position to offer to the 
critical historian beyond a couple of centuries ago? The Travancore Government 
Almanac‘ publishes, no doubt, year after year, a list of 35 sovereigns from 1335 A. D., as 
having immediately preceded the present Maharaja; but, apart from such indefinite and 
suspicioussnames as ‘ Wanaut Moota Rajah,’® which cannot but detract from the scientific 
value of the document, what little I know from independent and indubitable sources of 
knowledge is not in favour of its accuracy. Mr. Shungoonny Menon begins, indeed, his 
History with Brahma the Creator, but he fills up his first chapter, which brings down 
the account to Martindavarman, who began his rule just 164 years ago, i.e. within 
the memory inall probability of the historian’s own grandfather, with such questionable 
materials as to render it difficult to rebut Mr. Seweil’s condemnation of the whole as devoid of 
historical value. Considering that of the political history of the country, of the history of 
the unquestionably ancient royal dynasty itself, we know so little, itis no wonder that we 
should know still less in the more obscure and less attractive branches of Travancore 
archeology. 


But how long are we to remain in what I cannot but describe as a lamentable, if -not 
disgraceful, condition of ignorance? Toa native of Travancore — andI am one — it cannot 
but be galling to have to wait till competent foreign scholars find leisure to investigate and 
enlighten him on the history of his own fatherland. He would rather, whether fully qualified 
for it or not, gird up his loinsand be doing something, than be simply moaning over the fact till 
the fortunate advent of a competent savant. But even should one be willing to wait, the 
sources of sure information, the facts and things to be observed, do not seem to be endowed with . 
equal placid patience. With the rapid spread of education and the general uprising and 
commingling of the masses, the very things of archsological import are fast vanishing out of 
sight. No one with wakeful eyes could live a decade now in Travancore without being con- 
stantly reminded of the extraordinary rapidity with which the tide of progress is washing away 
all old landmarks, even in this retired creek of the so-called “ changeless Kast.” Traditional beliefs, 
ways, and manners are dissolving like spectres in the air. Every caste seems bent now upon 
giving up its own, for the sake of the forms and ceremonies, dress and ornaments, and even the 
modes of speech, of some other, which it supposes to be superiorto itself. What traits of the 
primitive Dravidian Véniid chiefs could one discover in the Anglicized Nair, or of the Vedic 
age of simplicity in the Nambdri police constable? However desirable such changes may be 
from other points of view, to the antiquarian they cannot be more gratifying than the too rapid 
gyrations of an animalcule can be to the microscopist. To neglect vaccination and 





3 Vide the opening sentence of Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travancore. 

¢ Vide page 43, Part II. of the Almanac for 1894. 

5 Means but ‘ the rvling sovereign of Travancore,’ ‘ Wanaut’- being yén2qd or Travancore, and ‘ Moota Rajah’ 
or Mitta Tampirdn, being the popular way of styling the eldest member of the royal family. 

* Vide Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. IL., part treating of Travancore. 
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to trust to urttlu? is certainly not desirable; to indulge in padatyani® or mock fights, in these 
days of peace, might be even more culpable; but when the érdtt. and padaiyant are gone for 
good, the historian will look in vain for equally good and clear evidences of the past history of 
certain localities. 





The damp atmosphere of Travancore is another source of dread. It is fast demolishing 
and disintegrating sources of information of the highest scientific value possible. A 
host of historical temples with valuable inscriptions are fast going to rnins. Left to 
the dissolving influences of nature, or worse still, to the tender mercies of Marimut 
coolies,? the temples of the land, with their many and diverse architectural peculiarities and 
memorable historical associations and inscriptions, will before long either quietly cease to be, 
or so utterly change their aspect as to present no meaning to the future inquirer. Our sources 
of historical information theh, both ethnical and epigraphical, seem to be all equally moribund, 
routtering, as it were with their dying gasp: “Observe now or never!” How important, how 
helpfal, these dying declarations of the past are often found to be, only those who have dealt 
with them can know, and, if I here venture to catch and interpret some of the still voices of 
antiquity in the midst of which I live, with a view mainly to awaken general interest in our 
history, I have no other justification to offer, no other apology to make, than that they might 
ere long cease to be heard at all. 


I propose to begin the study with the royal house of Travancore, and I propose 
also to confine my attention at present to what light can be secured from public stone 
inscriptions. 


Of all the materials available to the critical student of Indian history, inscriptions, 
as far as they go, are the very best. It may be possible, indeed, to extract a few scattered 
grains of historic truth from the old and genuine Purdnas, but only those that have made 
the trial can be aware of the difficulties and doubts with which the process is beset. 
Even when the genuineness of a Purdna is settled beyond doubt, and its age determined, 
one ought to have an extraordinary fund of faith, or, as it is called, ‘piety,’ to lack a sense of 
insecurity, as one threads one’s way through the endless accounts of dévas and asuras, and 
discerns here and there a glimmering, aud perhaps distorted, view of matters earthly and 
human. But whatever may be the historical value of the real and old Ashtddasa-Purdnas, to 
follow the Sthala-Mahdtmyas as faithful guides would imply an unconditional surrender of all 
canons of historic criticism. They all profess to be integral portions of the old Highteen Purdnas ; 
but it is an open secret that their manipulation can scarcely be said to have yet ended. To quote 
a familiar instance, the late Mr. Minakshisundaram Pillai of Trichinopoly, the last of the Tami] 
bards, ased to supply Sthala-Purdxas on order; and I know a respected and scholarly physi- 
cian in Kottayam is to this day engaged in writing a Mahdtmya in Sanskrit on his own honse- 
hold deity. But whether old or new, it would be a satisfaction to find in these works of skill 
even remote references to events historical. For, true to their function, these religious com- 
positions begin and end with gods, and condescend to chronicle only their miraculous dealings 
with friends and foes. 


Local traditions in some countries may subserve historical purposes, though the logical rule 
for the rapid deterioration of their testimony has always to be kept in view, But in Southern 
India, all legendary lore is of the most mischievously misleading character. We cannot travel 
far, even in Travancore, without constantly coming across hills, valleys, streams, temples, 











1 Urdite is a village feast generally in honour of the heroine of the Silappadigéram, celebrated as a 
disinfectant of small-pox, exactly as it was resorted to in the days of that old Tamil epic; — vide page 31, 
Swaminatha Iyer’s edition. : 

$ Means literally ‘battle array.’ It is a disorderly drunken march-past in torchlight, often ending ia 
something worse than sham fights, 

® Day labourers in the Government Public Works department. Mardmut is a word of Arabic origin used in 
Travancore to mark off the native Public Works agency from that under European engineers. 
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and hamlets, which are fondly believed to be connected with the incidents of the Mahabharata 
and the Rémdyana. As observed by Dr. Burnell, most of them are ‘“‘merely attempts at 
explanation of the unknown through current ideas, which, in Southern India, amount to the 
merest elements of Hindu mythology, as gathered from third-rate sources.’’!® In Travancore, 
even the legitimate names of places, of idols, of castes, of religious dignitaries, and of social 
ceremonies, which, when carefully understood, bear clear historical allusions, are strangely 
twisted and corrupted to suit fanciful derivations under the influence of the same myth-making 
tendencies. 


\ 

Literature is another of the resources usually open to the student of history, and even in India, 
too, much valuable and reliable information may be gleaned from theanucient literary writings, so 
long as their authors had the good sense to be true to nature and man, and to dispense with the 
crutches of ‘‘divine machinery,” so uniformly found at every turn in their later limping career. 
But, anhappily for us in Southern India, we know how soon the Tamil literature degenerated and 
lost its healthy realism. Copper-plate documents, temple and palace records, and what are 
called granthavari, or connected accounts, in respectable households of long standing, are 
less pretentious, though often more fruitful, sources of information ; but even these are certainly 
inferior in point of reliability to contemporary stone inscriptions in open and public places. 
Copper-plate grants, being mostly the private property of individuals or corporations, always 
present the chance of turning out to be forgeries in favour of vested interests. As for the other 
records, it is always impossible to rebut the charge of corruption or interpolation, since they have 
frequently to be transcribed — mostly by unqualified hands — in consequence of the ephemeral 
writing materials to which they are generally committed. Unless, therefore, we have clear 
internal evidence, or other collateral information, it is seldom safe to lean on crumbling cadjans, 
however venerable. On the other hand, a contemporary inscription in a place of public resort, 
if once deciphered, and its age determined, will afford for ever a footing to the historian as sure 
and firm as the rock on which it is engraved. It would seem, then, to be the very first duty of 
those who crave for more light on the past of Travancore to ascertain whether such incontro- 
vertible epigraphical evidence is available in this ancient principality, before proceeding to utilize 
less trustworthy sources of information. Fortunately for us, inscriptions are not altogether 
rare in Travancore. I hdve with me something over one hundred of these ancient stone 
documents, taken from different quarters, mostly from places south of Trivandram, and, though 
confining my attention, for the present, to the light they shed on the history of the royal 
house, I shall have an opportunity of illustrating their general historical value. 


One word more I feel bound to add in the way of preface. Since most of the documents I 
have now the pleasure to place before the reader are in the Chéra-Pandya or Vatteluttu 
Alphabet, the translation I give of them ought to be considered tentative only. The 
characters of this alphabet, which according to some authorities is the only one original to 
India, are not yet fully made ont. Out of 180 letters, which ought to make it up, Dr. Burnell’s 
conjectural Plate (No, XVII. in his South-Indian Palwography) is able to supply only 96. 
Until, therefore, photo-lithographed copies of the facsimiles with me are placed before the 
scientific public, and my readings and renderings subjected to searching criticism, I have no 
right to claim entire confidence, I may, however, in the meantime, say that each of the 
inscriptions I have ta depend upon has received my best and most anxious attention, and 
that sufficient time has been allowed to elapse since the collection was completed for patient 
study and reflexion. J shall further indicate, as we go on, whatever doubts or difficulties still 
strike me as material to my interpretation. The whale being thus but provisional, I have not 
made the translations altogether and strictly literal, which would be but rendering them nearly 
unintelligible in the absence of the originals far reference, They are nevertheless as faithful as 
I can make them in the circumstances. 
a ee 


19 Vide Burnell, South-Indian Paleography, Introduction, page I]. 
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The Sovereigns of Travancore in the 4th and 5th Centuries M. E. 


I now proceed to select a period, which is an absolute blank in the history of Travancore, 
as it nowstands, The list of 35 sovereigns given in the Travancore Government Almanac begins, 
as I have already said, with 1335 A, D., so that from the 14th century downwards, we have 
some sort of account to give of the Travancore royal dynasty, whether absolutely correct or not. 
In Mr. Shangoonny Menon’s History, too, we have some sort of account, however interrupted 
or loose, only from that date downwards. “In the Kollom year 5 (830 A. D.),’”? writes 
- this author, ‘‘ Udaya Marthanda Varmah Kulasekhara Perumal died, but his successor’s name 
and the particulars of his reign are not traceable from the records. The names and other 
particulars of many of the succeeding kings are also not in the records,’!!_ He then goes on 
with his narrative only from 505 M. E., or 1330 A. D., when, according to him, the accounts of 
the pagoda at Vycome!3 shew that king Adityavarman “assumed authority over the affairs of 
that Davaswam”!5 or temple. Thus, then, it is clear we have now no information whatever 
to give for the first five centuries of the Malabar era.!4 Leaving the earlier periods for later 
research I shall now consider the last two centuries of this blank epoch, vtz., the fourth and 
fifth centuries M. E., and shall try to see how far inscriptions can help in filling up the gap 
with authentic facts and dates. 


I. 


In the very opening year of this period, vis. 301 M. E., or 1125 A. D., we find Sri-Vira- 
Kérajlavarmanruling over Travancore. The document—a public stone inscription —in proof 
of the fact comes from a deserted village, called Chélapuram, about a mile to the east of 
Oluganachéri, the transit station between Tinnevelly and Trivandram. In this deserted village 
stands the neglected temple of RAjéndra-Ché]ésvara, to complete the ruin of which not many 
recurring monsoons are now needed. Of the historical importance of the temple, this is not 
the place to speak; but if any one wishes to verify the document I have now to present, 
it is to be found on the western wall of that shrine, engraved in old Tami] characters in four 
long lines. It is, I think, advisable to warn the visitor that the temple is full of poisonous 
snakes! The document I depend upon runs thas:— _ 

116 Old Tamij!® 
9. Sen-Tami} Current. 

‘‘ Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite!” the year 301, since the appearance of Kollam, 
with the Sun in the sign of Leo (t. ¢., in the Malabar month Chingam), we, the loyal chieftains!® 
of Sri-Vira-Kéralavarman, flourishing in Vénadu,.(vis.) Danatjaiyan Kandan of Varukkappalli, 
‘Srt-Tohgappalla (?) ‘Sri-‘Saiyan alias Sri Sakkarayndhan of Manndr, Kannan Gévindan, the | 


No. Chéjapuram Inscription of Vira-Kéralavarman. 





11 Vide page 89, Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travancore, 

13 Vyoome, or rather Vaikam, is a populous village about 24 miles to the south of Cochin. Aocording to 
Dr. Gundert, the word means ‘ alluvial deposit,’ pointing to the probable geological origin of the place. The local 
deity is called Kélappan, obviously a corruption of Kéyilappan, shewing that the name Kéyil must have been once 
used to designate the spot, exactly as Chidambaram was in the days of the early Saiva saints, 

18 Vide page 98, Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travancore. 

16 The report on the Travancore census of 1891 says: ‘‘The lst Perumal was installed about $44 A. D. 
about 12 centuries after this there is no authentic record of any value,’’ — Vide page 179, Vol. L 

13 The numeral above indicates the serial number of the inscriptions as made use of in this paper, while the one 
below gives the number as in my register. : 

16 The description above the line refers to the characters, and the one below to the language of each inscription, — 
For a specimen of Old Tamil characters, see Dr. Hultzach’s facaimile of RAjarfja’s inscription, No. 1, in Vol, Il. 
Part I. of South-Indian Inscriptions. That inscription is a specimen also of what I call Sen-Tamil Current 
with reference to the language of the document. 

17 Endless are the controversies with regard to the interpretation of this expression as found in the Tirunelli 
copper-plate grant. For the opinions of Mr. Whish, Sir Walter Elliot, Dr. Burnell, Dr. Caldwell,and Dr. Hultzach, 
see ante, Vol. XX. pp. 288, 289. Here, however, the word ‘ opposite’ evidently means ‘ equivalent to,’ 

18 The expression ie amaiiija adhikdrar, — They were feudal chiefs and not ‘ paid agents,’ as far as I can 


ascertain. 
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brief writer!® (private secretary ?), and Kéralasimha Pallavaraiyan alias Vikraman Kunran of 
Ullirupps hill, in the discharge of our official agency, do make over the tax in paddy and 
money, due from Vadaséri, to this side of Mummudi-Chola-nallir, as a gift to the god, to be 
utilized for supplying every day four ndli of rice, vegetables, ghee, curds, areca-nuts and 
betel, and -also one perpetual lamp, to the Mahidéva of the temple of R&jéndra-Chélés- 
vara, in Mummudi-Chéla-nallir alias Kottar, and in order that the arrangement might 
last as long as the sun and the moon endure, we make the gift, solemnly pouring water on the 
altar, and cause also the grant to be engraved on stone.”’ 


This document proves that Sri-Vira-Kérajavarman was reigning in Travancore, in the 
first month of the first year of the fourth century of the Malabar Era, or roughly speaking 
about the latter half of August 1125.29 It proves also that Travancore, or Vénad?! as 
it was then called, was under him a well-organized principality with loyal feudal chieftains 
to transact public business in her name, and levied taxes, as she does to this day, both in 
kind and in cash. The Government dues even in these backward days, with heavy 
military charges, could not have been anything but moderate and fair, as the whole revenue of 
the tract of country, as set apart for the purposes of the grant here recorded, was considered 
adequate to furnish daily but 4 ndli of rice and sundries to the Mahidéva of the R&jéndra- 
Chojésvara temple. This temple, as the name indicates, was founded in honour of the 
famous Eastern Chalukya-Ché]a emperor, Rajéndra-Chéla,22 who, according to the latest 
researches, ruled from 1063-1112 A. D. over almost the whole of the Madras Presidency, from 
Kaliiga in Orissa to Vilifiam on the Malabar Coast.23 The circumstances under which Sri-Vira- 
Kérala of Vénid was prompted to dedicate so piously a portion of his revenue toa temple 
founded by a foreign monarch are, of course," now difficult to determine; but if I am at 
liberty to venture a hypothesis, 1 suspect the grant was meant, in all probability, as a political 
peace-offering to the representatives of the Chéla power in the land.% It being but thirteen 
years after the death of Rajéndra, Véuid must have been, about this time, just recovering from 
the terrible shock it had received from the victorious arms of that great conqueror, whose forces, 
after subduing the five Pindyas,®® overran all Nanjinad, and advanced as far to the west as the 
ancient seaport of Viliiiam®* about 10 miles to the south of Trivandram. Rajéndra’s was no 
passing whim of conquest. His vigilance extended over every part of his territories, and he did 
all he could to consolidate them into one enduring empire. He transformed Kéttar, the chief city 
of Soush Travancore, into Mammudi-Chéla-nalliz — 27 “ the good town of the thrice-crowned 
Chiéla,” and left there, not merely the temple of Mahadéva noticed in the document before us, 
but what is more, a powerful ‘‘standing army’’?* to watch over his interestsin this distant corner 
of his dominions. The Oddars®* and Chaluppars,®9 so common all over the southern districts and 
in Trivandram, mark to this day the extent of the old Chalukya‘sway in the land. Iam afraid, 
therefore, that Sri-Vira-Kérala was making bat a virtue of necessity, when he thus yielded up the 
tax on the tract of land between Kottar and Vadaséri for the support of the “great god” of 





19 The original reads ejuitu-chchiru-vari-pan. 

2 The equation for the conversion of the Malabar or Kollam era to the Christian is + 8249. I use oe Malabar 
year throughont, as it is the one still current in the country. 

21 Vénddu is one of the twelve districts of low or vulgar Tamil according to Tamil grammarians. The Kérala- 
Ulpatti makes it one of the divisions of Kérala. It is derived from vé}= love or desire, either directly or through 
vén, Wéndd would mean, therefore, ‘ the land of love’ or ‘ the lovely land.’ 

22 (Or, of hia grandfather, the Chéja king of the same name. } 8 Ante, Vol. XX. p. 276 

% I say Chéla power advisedly, for it seems probable that Réjéndra’s dominions in the South fell to the lot of 
the Chdlas rather than to the Eastern Chalukyas. 

8 Vilta tanlinil mipavarsaivarem ketla kittinaiekkttilat pilumnf. Kalingattw Parani. 

2% Vélai kondu Viliiamealittadum Stlai kondadum dandu kondeallavé, Kalingattu Parani. ~ 

27 Rajarfja is called ‘‘ Mummudi-Chéla’’ in an inscription dated the 14th year of his reign ; — vide Dr, Hultssch’s 
Report for 1892. 

38 Called nilaippadai in an inscription which I have, dated in the 39th year of his reign. 

39 Oldar meaus the men of Oddiyam or Orissa. R&jéndra was himself first anointed king at Véogt in A. D. 1068 

® Tho word is evidently a corruption of Chalukkar or Chalukyas, 
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Rijéodra, The inscription, however, proves, for one thing, that the Vénid princjpality was 
gradually emerging, with the opening years of the fourth century M. E., from the effects of the 
Chilukya-Choéla eclipse. The receipt of a grant is an acknowledgment of the right of the 
grantor to make the grant. His action argues, therefore, both practical shrewdness and 
statesmanlike sagacity on the part of Vira-Kérala; for he is shewn thus to have fully recognized 
the situation and made the best of it. 


II. 


That the policy of conciliation with an enemy too powerful to at once overcome, was 
only a preliminary for the recovery of lost territories, as opportunities occurred, is proved by the 
document I have next to present, dated just eighteen years later, This inscription comes 
from Tiruvallam,?! a petty village near the old mouth®? of the Karamanai river, about 
‘ four miles to the south of the Trivandram fort. Within a rectangular enclosure, on the 
eastern bank of the river, stand three chief shrines, of which the easternmost, dedicated to 
Mahadéva, is certainly the oldest. The middle one — the smallest of the three — is now said 
to be sacred to Brahma, and it is on its western wall that the following grant is inscribed, 
in rather small and superficial Vatteluttu characters, running over ten closely packed lines. 
Being close to a holy bathing ghdt, still in use, and being in some measure related to the 
central temple in the capital, all tbe three shrines are in pretty good condition, though, 
bocause of the exposed situation, the inscription itself is fully open to the effacing influences 
of the sun and rain. The translation of this rather lengthy record would run thus :— 


2 Vatteluttu 
47. Old Malayalam. 


“ Hail! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 319, with Jupiter in the sign of Scorpio, and the 
sun in Capricornus (7. e., the Malabar month of Makaram), was done the following deed.34 
Tehgandda, belonging to the loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-Kéralavarma Tiruvadi, graciously 
ruling over Vénid, being recovered,®5 the said chieftains make over in writing the tax payable 
in paddy within the area of Nigamattiir, amounting to * *, and the duties called chévadu and 
alagerudu, as well as the tax on hand looms, in order to provide daily, in all, 7 ndlt of rice, 
for the use of Brdhmana worshippers (namaskdram ), and for evening offerings to the Maha 
déva, Tirukkannappan,36 and Ganapati in the temple of Tiruvallam, and also to provide once a 
month one candelabrum ( dépamdld), for each of the ( first) two deities. Accordingly 
from this time forwards, Mahidéva shall have two ndlt of rice, Tirukkannappan two 
ndli, Ganapati one ndli, and the worshipping Brahmanas two néli. Moreover, the eight 
coins’? given in addition by the men of Kattuséri, being also handed over as néli, to Narina 
Tadar, he shall make a set-off with that money for the amount he has invested in the purchase 
of Araviyir-compound, and he shall further, after making forthwith a flower garden therein, 
supply the three deities with two garlands each, and take for himself (in return for his 
labour) the boiled rice offered to the gods. Niarana Tidar, on his part, while accepting the 
aforesaid grantof the tax due from Nigamatttir, amounting in paddy to * * , and the duty 
called alagerudu, as well as the tax on hand looms and the 8 coins given as néli, agrees to 
collect the said dues in half-yearly payments, to grant receipts therefor, to meet the charges 
thereon, and to furnish the dipamdld, as well as the garlands from the flower garden ( now 


No. Tiruvallam Inscription of Vira-Kéralavarman. 





31 Vallam means, according to Dr, Gundert, a place for watering fields, Would not vallam mean the same in 
sRavum chellavurh vallavum varddhikkurh in the Biva- Purdna ? 

32 This river seems to have frequently altered ite place of discharge even in rqcent times. The shifting boundary 
of the two adjoining tdluks is a guide as to what the course was, when the administrative divisions were last arranged, 

88 Old Malaydlam differs but little from current Tamil. I should have reckoned it as Sen-Tamil but for 
certain inflexions — for instance varwvidu instead of varuvadu ; namaskérattinny instead of namask4rattirku, 

% ‘* Reyda kdriyam=dvidu’’ is an expletive to introduce a document, % The word is Sytttadil. 

% There is nothing to shew that the Tamil saint of this name had ever a temple at this spot. The word 
refers only to Krishna, now the presiding deity. 

37 Achchu clearly meansa coin, though it is impossible now to determine its value. 
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directed to be opened), If Narana Tadar [should ever fail ],5° the village association, the 
Bidira Tiruvadi,>® and the temple managers are empowered to carry out this arrangenient, 
as long as the moon and the stars endure, through such agencies as they might be pleased to 
nominate.”’ 


We have here irrebuttable evidence of the continuance of Sri-Vira-K éralavarman’s 
rule up to Makara 319 M.&E., or roughly speaking up to the end of January 1144. 
How long his reign lasted, or when it actually commenced, we have as yet no means of 
determining; but that it did last for 18 years and 5 months at the least is established by the two 
inscriptions before us. The addition in the second document of Tiruvadi, or “holy feet,” to 
the name of the sovereign, if it means anything at all,“° may be taken to indicate 
the expansion of his dominions and the consequent growth of bis power, since we first met 


with him. The re-establishment of his authority, so far to the north as Trivandram, affords of . 


course clearer evidence of the same. Though I have not yet been able to identify the exact 
locality of Tehganad, I have no doubt it must have embraced the sea-coast from Téngapatoam 
on the mouth of the Kulitturai river to Tiruvallam, inclading the famous seaport of Vilizam. 
The enemy, from whose hands Tenganad is here recorded to have been recovered, may have 
been, therefore, the representatives of the very same Chéla power that Kéralavarman, in the 
earlier part of his career, found it wise to conciliate. 


As for other inferences from the inscription before us, particularly abont village 
associations, temple authorities, and the curious personage, Bhatt4raka Tiruvadi, I would fain 
wait till our data accumulate. It is quite the fashion nowadays to suppose that ancient native 
Indian government was despotism, pure and simple, and I would wait till more facts 
are brought to our notice about the constitution and powers of the early village associations of 
Travancore, before I venture to’ discuss the soundness of this general assumption. When 
we remember the diverse secular functions the Hindu temples‘! were designed to discharge, 
besides being places of divine worship, we cannot be really too curious about their constitution 
and management, ButI would allow the Buddbist monk, Bhattfiraka, to go once more 
in proof, through his slow evolution of Bhattaraka Tiravadi, Badara Tiruvadi, Balara Tiruvadi 
and Pashiira Tiruvadi, before I would identify him with the modern Pisharadi, whose puzzling 
position among the Malabar castes, half monk and half layman, is far from being accounted for 
by the silly and fanciful modern derivation of Pishérakal + Odi, Pishdrakal being more 
mysterious than Pishdradi itself.“ 


A word or two about the taxes and duties mentioned in the above document would prove more 
pertinent to our present inquiry; but I am sorry I have failed, even after repeated inspecticn 
of the original itself, to make out, not only the shorthand symbols* given to signify the quantity 
of paddy, but also what is intended to be read by the combination of letters which, as far as I 
can discern, look like ‘chévadu’ and ‘ alagerudu’ — terms which convey no intelligible meaning 
tome. From the context I take them to stand for certain duties then levied. The tax on 
looms is clear enough, though there is no means of discovering its amount. It must have been 
but a trifle, considering the total expenditure charged on all the revenues set apart by this 
deed, The word néli is another obsolete term, which I take to mean ‘capital.’ Considering 





% The expressions within square brackets are oonjecturally supplied, while those within the semi-circular 
brackets are additions to render the meaning clearer. 

8 Bidfra is a corruption of Bhattfruka, in which full form, too, the word is often found, 

«@ The kings of Vén&d were always known to literature, Tami! and Malayijam, as Véndteatiga} ‘'the 
holy feet of Vénéyj.” 

61 They were fortresses, treasuries, court- houses, parks, fairs, exhibition sheds, ‘halls of learning and of pleasure, 
all in one. 

42 I regret to observe that the Travancore Census Report, 1891, adopts this absurd derivation, See Vol, 1. pages 
743 and 756. 

#8 This applies to all subsequent inscriptions. The symbols are arbitrary contractions of words and numerals, 
and difficult, therefore, of conjectare. 
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the difficulties of the Vatteluttu Alphabet in general, and the faintness of this inscription in 
perticalar, I have reason to be gratified that it has only served to attest at least Sri-Vira-Kérala- 
varman’s rule in 1144 A. D. and the re-establishment of his authority in Tenganad. 


ITT. 


Seventeen years later we get a glimpse of another sovereign of Vénid. On Saturday, the 
7th Idavam 336 M. E., the throne of Vénad was occupied by Sri-Vira-Ravivarma Tiru- 
vagdi. The authority for this statement is an inscription in old Tamil, in four long lines on the 
southern wall of an old temple, in another deserted village near Olugunachéri, now called 
Puravaché6ri, a name as much fallen from its original proud designation of Puravari-chatur- 
védimangalam, as the village itself from its former pristine glory. For the benefit of 
such as may wish to verify this document, I must note that the priest in charge of this 
temple is an inveterate heavily-worked pluralist, and his movements are more incalculable 
than most mandane phenomena, so that one ought to go prepared to stay at Olugunachéri for 
a week to catch a glimpse of this servant of many gods and to be admitted into the courtyard 
of the pagoda. Yet if you believe the priest (and it would be profane not to do so), the pujds 
are most regularly performed: only, if you go there in the day time, they are going to be 
performed at night, and if you go there at night, they will have been finished daring day! 
The inscription would run thus in English : — 


3 Old Tamil 


No. 35. Son-Tami} Current. 


Puravachéri Inscription of Vira-Ravivarman, 


‘‘Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite the year 336, after the appearance of Kollam, with 
the sun six days old in the sign of Taurus (1. ¢., the 7th Idavam), Saturday, Makayiram star,“ 
was the following deed in cadjan passed :—The loyal chieftains of Sri- Vira-Iravivarma Tiruvadi, 
graciously ruling over Vénid, declare that with the object of providing for the daily offerings 
to the Alvar i in (the temple of) Puravaravu, in Puravari-chaturvédimahgalam, and for a 
perpetual lamp to the same deity, are granted under tiruvidatydt{am tenure, to last as long as 
the moon and the stars endure, the following paddy lands, irrigated by the Charar channel 
of Talakkudi, and by the waters of Cheyyanéri tank in Charavayal, viz., Unnandittai, measnring 
1+ 5+}, and Puduvir Milai measuring ;4,, making a total of 323-++435 lands, the dues on 
which at the rates of assessment obtaining in the village amounting to mdttal 7 * *, the 
servants of this Alvar, shall lease out, levy, and cause to be measured at the door of the panddra*® 
(granary), as per temple measure called puravariydn, and conduct the above said expenses 
without failure. The four boundaries of the lands, thus set apart, are ordered to be marked off 
by demarcation stones bearing the emblem of the holy discus, and in order that the allowances 
might continue without let or hindrance, this deed itself is commanded to be inscribed on stone 
and copper, in witness whereof are our signatures: Pullajlan Aiyan (signature). Chidgan 
Raigan (signature) Narayanan Sadkaran (signature). Kédai Dévan ( signature ), and sign 
manual,” 


This proves that Sri-Vira-Ravivarman was on the throne of Travancore on the 7th Idavam _ 
$36 M.E., or about the end of May 1161 A. D. Itbeing but seventeen years since we saw Sri- 
Vira-Kéralavarman, recovering possession of Tenganid, we may rightly presume that Sri-Vira- 
Ravivarman was hisimmediate successor. Pullilan Aiyan“®and others who signed this document 
were probably the feudal chieftains who conducted the administration of the day. Téjakkudi 
being in the very confines of the present eastern boundary of Travancore, we may take this 
grant as evidencing the extension of the Vénid sovereignty all over the south. It is noteworthy 





4¢ Makayiram is Malaydlam for Myigastreham, a star about the head of Orion. It means here the lunar man- 


sion on the day. 
48 Panddram or bhanddvam means usually the king’s treasury. 
4 Acyan is here no title, but the name of the person himself. 
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that the measurement of the lands given is in the style” still followed in the Tanjore district. 
There was, further, about this time, no standard of measures and weights anywhere in Southern 
India, each temple using its own under the name of the local deity. There are two revenue 
terms in this record, the significance of which I have not succeeded in finding out. 
These are truvidaiyditam*® tenure and mdtial. 


IV. 


On the western wall of the same temple at Puravari occurs another inscription 
in eight long lines relating to this identical grant; but a stone in the middle of the 
inscribed portion of the wall has been removed and replaced by another in the course of 
subsequent repairs, rendering the document thereby incomplete and enigmatic. It will be 
seen, therefore, that it is not altogether to be deplored that temples with historical associa- 
tions do not receive frequent repairs! In the case before us, it iseasy to supply the lost parts 
with the help of the related document which I have just discussed. With the omissions so 
made good, the inscription would read thus in English :— 


4 Old Tami] 


a, ee See e I e ° 2 ‘ 
44, Son-Tamil Current: Puravari Inscription of Vira-Ravivarman, No. 1. 


No. 





“Hail! Prosperity! In the year [opposite the year 336, since the appearance of Kollam],‘ 
with the sun * days old in Taurus, Saturday, Makayiram star, the officers in charge of Naf- 
jinadu and the villagers of Talakkudi, assembling together, did as follows: In accordance with 
the royal proclamation issued by the loyal chieftains of (Sri-Vira]-Iravivarma Tiruvadi, (ruling 
graciously over Vénad], to provide tiruchénidai and a sacred perpetual lamp [for the Alvar 
in Puravari], in Puravari-chaturvédimangalam, we, the people of Talakkudi, [have caused 
demarcation stones bearing the emblem of the holy discus] to be put up at the boundaries of 
the paddy lands, (named Unnandittai, measuring } + 9% + 5}, and Puduvir Malai], measuring 
5 making in all 33 + 35, and irrigated by the Charaér channel of Talakkudi-Kidachéri and 
by the waters of Cheyyanéri tank in Charavayal, and we [have made them over] to the servants 
of the Alvar, so as to enable them [to levy from this day forwards the rent due from them 
according to the rate current in the village], subject to minor charges and deductions, for the 
purpose of providing, without failure, and as long as the moon and stars endure, for the daily 
expenses, as wellas for asacred perpetual lamp, ‘as graciously commanded; in witness whereof, 
we, the people of Talakkadi, (hereunto affix) our signatures, Arayan Pasitangi, signature, 
Kéralan Araiyan, signature. * “ “ Vikraman Arangan, signature. Vélan Kéralan altas 
Nadjinatta Mavénda Vélan, signature. I * * * of Panayfr wrote this deed, and wrote it 
at the bidding of the servants of the Alvar, and the people of Talai; [countersigned] * * * 
Kérala Santésha Pallavaraiyan, signature, Gévindan Vikraman, signature. Anantan Sakrapini, 
signature.” 


The grant declared in the previous inscription would thus appear to have been actually 
executed on that very day, —a fact reflecting no small credit on the administration of those 
ancient times. This document confirms the inference already drawn with respect to the extent 
of the Vénad principality on that day, since the executive officers who complete the transaction 
are styled ‘officers in charge of the affairs of the Nanjinad,’ — Nahjinad™© being the collective 
designation for the two southernmost taluks of Travancore. The Chéla power then must 
have been by this time altogether extinct there ; and it is quite possible that the Vaishnava 








47 Vide Inscriptions Nos. 4 and 5 in Vol. II. Part I. of South-Indian Inscriptions, for samples of thia system of 
land measurement, 
- «8 The word might be analysed inte ttru + vidai + 41+ tu+ am, and might then mean “ the holy rule of the 
pall,’’ i. ¢., Siva’s emblem, and hence perhaps ‘tax free or temple tenure.’ 
«9 The parts within square brackets aro those supplied. 
60 It is indifferently spelt now Nffijanfid and Naijindd, the correot form being NAafjil-naédu meaning ‘ the land of 
ploug.s.’ 
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temple at Puravari was thus patronized to spite the foreign Saiva temple of Réjéndra-Chéléévara, 
not far from it. But itis always unwise to attribute motives, and we may, therefore, be content 
with recording the fact that on the 7th of Idavam 336 M. E., Vira-Ravivarman ruled peacefully 
over all South Travancore, his affairs in Nanjinid being administered by a triumvirate, 
Kérala Santésha Pallavaraiyan,®! probably in command of the local forces, if.we may judge 
from his title, and Gévindan Vikraman and Anantan Sakrapani, in charge of the civil 
administration, His ministers of state at the capital were, as we have already seen, the 
loyal chieftains, Pullalan Aiyan, Chingan Rangan, Narayanan Sankaran, and Kédai Dévan, It 
is also worth notiug, in passing, the part played by Araiyan Pasitingi and others, representing 
the village of Talakkudi; for it is remarkable that the people of Talakkudi had the right to exe- 
cute, and in a manner to ratify, the royal grant. The reservation as to minor charges and deduc- 
tions, appearing in this inscription but absent in the former, would point to certain cesses, levied 
by village associations, on lands falling within their union. There is a word in this inscription 
which I do not quite understand, viz., tiruchénidat, though from the context it may be safely 
taken to signify some kind of daily offering in Vaishnava temples. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.1.E., I.C.S. 
(Continued from p. 231.) 


Honey. — Honey is believed to have power over spirits, because honey is one of the 
earliest foods, yields an intoxicating drink, has many healing virtues, and prevents cor- 
ruption. Old honey is a cure for cough, wind and bile. It also increases strength and virility .27 
Honey is used by the Hindus for washing their household gods. The Dekhan Brahman 
father drops honey into the mouth of his newborn child. Among higher class Hindus, especi- 
ally among Brahmans, when a child is born, honey is dropped into its mouth from a gold 
spoon or ring. Among Dekhan Hindus, when the bridegroom comes to the bride’s house, 
honey and curds are given him to sip. This honey-sipping is called madhuparka ; its apparent 
object is to scare evil from the bridegroom.® Honey is considered by the Hindus a great 
cleanser and purifier. It is also the food of their gods.2!_ In Bengal, the Brahman bride has 
part of her body anointed with honey.5? How highly the early Hindus valued honey appears 
from the hymn, “ Let the winds pour down honey, the rivers pour down honey, may our plants 
be sweet. May the night bring honey, and the dawn and the sky above the earth be full of 
honey.’’8 This intense longing is probably for honey-ale, madhu, or mead. In Africa, an 
intoxicating drink is made from honey.34 The Feloops of West Africa make a strong liquor 
out of honey,®> and the Hottentots are fond of honey beer.36 Mead made from honey was the 
favourite drink of the Norsemen. In England, honey-suckle still keeps off witchcraft.87 


Horns. — The horns of certain animals are believed to scare flends. Also horns 
are used as weapons both of attack and of defence, and as weapons are worshipful. Further, 
the horn is a light giver: classic lanterns were made of plates of horn.98 The hart’s 
horn is very largely used as a medicine in Western India. In the Koénkan, it ig a 





51 Pallavaraiyan, meaning the king of the Pallavas, is an old military title. It was sometimes conferred also 
on men of letters as a special mark of royal favour, 6. g., on the author of the Pertyapurdnam. 


21 Pandit Narsinha’s Nighanturdja, p. 165. % Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

2% Information from Mr, P. B. Joshi. 8° Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

81 Maurico’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. V. p. 190. 82 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 208, 
& Rig Ved in Max Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures, p. 200 (1878). * Dr. Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p. 206, 
85 Park’s Travels, Vol. I. p. 7. 36 Hahn’s Tsunt Goam, p. 88. 


8’ Brand’s Popular Antiquitves, Vol. III. p. 84. % Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 6. 
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common cure for bile, fainting, and headache.s® At a Hindu wedding, a horn is blown when 
the lucky moment comes.4° The practice of blowing horns at weddings was formerly 
common; at present it is going out of fashion.4! Among the Bharidis of Ahmadnagar, 
when a child’s ears are bored, a shingi or horn, made of horn or of brass, is tied round the 
child’s neck to be blown by the child before worshipping his gods or taking his food. The 
Lingayats of Bijapur in Sravan (July-August), the great spirit month, carry along pole wound 
round with a coloured cloth and surmounted by a conical globe. They call this nandi-kodu, 
or Nandi’s horn.“ In Coorg, at a festival, at which a man used to be sacrificed, rude dances are 
performed, in one of which the dancers wear the horns of the spotted deer.“4 Naris,a Persian, had 
horns on his tiara; so also had the Assyrians.45 A small horn called corniculum was worn on 
a Roman helmet as a mark of honour.46 The Egyptian god Chnum wore ram’s horas.4?7 The 
Jewish altar had horns. At each corner of the masonic altar is a horn.“* In the Bombay 
Dekhan the hémddpanti, t.¢e., from seventh to eleventh century, Hindu temple roofs have horn-like 
bosses on the stones, and horns adorn the top of the spire of many Mahadéva temples. The 
Roman horn of plenty is still a Freemasons’ symbol.“ In China (in 1321), some women wore a 
great-spike of horn on the forehead to shew they were married.5° Both among the fifth century — 
White Huns of Central Asia, Persia, and India and among the later Huns of Asia and East Europe 
the women wore horns on their heads, a practice which was the origin of the fashionable high- 
peaked Hunische hats of fourteenth century Europe. Among the Druses of Lebanon the women 
wear silver horns.5! The women of one division of the wandering Vaiijarés of Western India 
wear @ high horn-like spike of wood. The Sunangs,a wild Malay tribe, greatly prize rhino- 
ceros’ horn as a cure.52 The Dyaks of Borneo wear chips of deer horn as amulets and 
keep deer horns as talismans against sickness, death and defeat.5 A favourite charm in 
West Africa is a large horn filled with mud and bark, with three small horns at its lower end. 
This horn is believed to keep slaves from running away. The people of Madagascar 
consider the horns of cattle a symbol of strength. All horns are supposed to have a medical 
power like hart’s horn.55 Pinto says that, while in South-West Africa, when stricken by a 
strong fever, the people covered him with amulets, his chest with horns of antelopes and his 
right arm with bracelets of crocodile teeth.56 Rhinoceros’ horn is a great antidote of 
poison.5? The Bongos of the White Nile make horn-like points on their roofs.5® Bracelets 
of horn are worn by the Msuahili women of East Africa. The musicians at Dahomey 
wear horns. In Central Africa, a horn is used as a bleeding cup.®! 


In England (1724), it was the practice to swear on the horns at Highgate near London.® 
The Italian traveller Della Valle (1623) tells of a piece of horn owned by the captain of the ship 
Dolphin, which was believed to be unicorn horn, because it was good against poison.® In Eng- 
land, the husband of an adulteress used to be described as wearing horns.“ The phrase, 
which is in use in French, German, Spanish and Italian, as well as in English, is that the unfaith- 
ful wife presents her husband with horns. This is ahard saying. The horns given by the wife 
cannot be the horns emblematic of power ; they must be the guarding horns. Apparently, what 





3 Information from Mr. P, B. Joshi. ¢¢ Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

+1 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 2 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVII. p. 190. 

48 Op, cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 229. 46 Rice’s Mysore, Vol. IIT. p. 265. 

48 Jones’ Coronations, p. 4. *¢ Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol, I. p. 548. 
& Tiele’s Egyptian Religion, p. 97. «8 Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 15. 

49 Op. cit. p. 64, ® Yule’s Cathay, Vol. I. p. iii. 

8 Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 199; Smith’s Dictionary ofthe Bible, Vol. I. p. 827. 

8 Karl’s Papuans, p. 154. 8 Featherman’s Social History, Vol. II. pp. 282, 288, 
% Cameron’s Across Africa, Vol. IT. p. 219. % Sibree’s Madagascar, p. 884, 

5 Pinto’s How I Crossed Africa, Vol. I. p. 285. % Stanley’s Barbosa, p. 101. 

® Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p. 277. & New’s East Africa, p. 61. 
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62 Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 118. 6 Hakluyt Society Edition, Vol. I. pp. 4, 8 
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the husband's horns are to save him from is the pointed finger of gcorn.®5 Neapolitan ladies 
wear small horas as charms. If by chance the charms are not worn, the first and fourth right 
finger pointed under a handkerchief save from the evil eye and other harms.® In early 
mosaics the Deity is expressed by a right hand issuing from the clouds with the first and fourth 
fingers pointed like horns.®” Indian goddesses have both hands with horn-pointing fingers. In a 
curiosity shop in Naples, a stag horn stands over the door. Inside are Etruscan glass beads, a 
ram’s head to keep off the Evil Eye, a head with horned moon and a hanging horn.® In the 
Kircher Museum at Rome, among the collections from the early lake dwellings, are pieces of 
horn.’° In Spain, horn shavings cure sickness caused by the Evil Eye.?7! Ram’s horn is the 
only safe keeper of snuff; also in early classic and Norse times tbe horn was the proper holder of 
liquor: all good things remained safe from evil within the keeping of the horn of plenty: guar- 
dian sounds gained a special virtue when blown through ahorn. Two oxen skulls guard the lid 
of a Roman incense box.”2 In Pompeian frescoe lxxviii. in the Naples Museum, a horn hangs 
from a fillet,—“ for the Evil Eye,” says the guide. Again, for the Evil Eye, in the streets 
of Naples cab horses have the forelock waxed and twisted into four or five horn-like spikes 
apparently the same as Homer's horn-shaped lock eof hair. An ass drawing a coster’s 
cart has an upright brass horn on its saddle.’?® Wine, the beloved of spirits, and so specially, 
apt to be soured by evil influences, wants careful keeping. A wine shop has one horn 
upright over the door and a second slung across the door. A wine cart has often a hang- 
ing horn in front and almost always a horn hanging from the axle So notable is the 
scaring power of the horn that in Naples amulets of every description are spoken of as horns,”’ 
The house wants guarding, so near Tivoli, a sheperd’s hut has a horn on the rooftop; and, in 
Tivoli, a blue piece of iron over the tram-shed door is twisted into a horn shape.7® On the roof 
ridges of Bhils’ houses in East Gujarft, horns are common to keep off evil dreams and the ill- 
omened owl.” The crops want guarding from the blight of the Evil Eye. The bleached skulls 
of oxen or cows may be seen in market gardens near Bombay, and in most patches of garden 
crops grown by the Bhils in the Paich Mahials. The Bombay market man will say that theskull 
is a bird scare : the Bhil admits that it keeps off the Evil Eye.® Cakes offered at Greck altars 
were horned, and called moons and oxen.§! 


Horns guard from evil not only the head of the injured husband. The horned human 
head is one of the best of guardians. Moses’ rays stiffened, perhaps returned, into horns. 
When a Catholic Bishop is consecrated, the horned mitre is set on his head with the christianis- 
ing formula that with his head armed with the horns of either Testament he may appear 
terrible to the gainsayers of truth.5? The guardian Dionysos was essentially a horned god.% 
Among western Asiatics, Alexander is the great two-horned Zulkarnain. The coin-heads of 
the Seleucid are horned. Weiner noticed in Peru a great horned head on the roof of a 
tomb.85 Some of the Roman Medusa faces are horned.86 Pompeian frescoe ui, in the Naples 
Museum hasa horned human head anda long-horned deer’s head. According to the guide, 

63 The unfortunate husband is also called the cuckold. Apparently, this should be cuckold-ed, he who has 
been turned out of his nest as the hedge-sparrow is turned out by the Cock-wold or Moorcock, thatis, the Cuckoo. 
Mr. Hislop (Two Babylons, p. 835) has a handsome bit of Babylonian connecting the two attributes of the ill-used 
husband; Nimrod as universal king was khuk-hold king of the world. As euch the emblem of his power was the 
bull’s horns. Hence the origin of the cuckold’s horns, For the dread of the finger of scorn compare The Denham 


Tracts, Vol. II. p. 24. The common people of North England think the forefinger of the right hand venomous. 
It is never applied to a wound or a sore, 


6 Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 261. 87 On. cit. p. 265, 
& Op. cit. p. 267. ¢ From MS. note, 1889. 
7° From M8. note, 1889. 1. Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 28. 


173 Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 7. 78 From MS. note, 1889. 
7% From MS, note, 1889; Iliad, xi. 385 in Smith’s Greek and Roman Anttquittes, Vol. I. p. 496. 


7% From MS, note, 1889. ™ From MS. note, 1889. 

77 Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 196. 78 From MS. note, 1889, 

79 From MS. note, 1888. 80 From MS. note. 

81 Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 258. 82 Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 186, 


83 Brown’s The Great Dionysian Myth, Vol. IT. p. 112. & Smith’s Dicitonary of the Bible, Vol. I. p. 827. 
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both these shapes are still worn in Naples to keep off the Evil Eye.§? All over India the horned face, 
or Singh Mukh, guards the threshold, the pillars, the ceiling corners, and the roof tops of countless 
Jain and Brabmanic temples. This face has absorbed the earlier hornless Fame, or Medusa-face, 
known as Kirti Mukh, and the Sun face, or Sirya Mukh. With slight alterations it remains the 
centre of many a flowing band of Masalman tracery from Mahmid’s tomb in Ghazni to the 
mosques and shrines of the Panjiib, Gujarat and the Dekhan. Singh Mukh still looks out from 
his veil of leaves in the central feature of many a belt of ornament in Indian carved tables, book 
cases, screens and almiras. The Christianity of Western Europe has degraded the early 
guardian horn face to Old Horny, the Devil. The Virgin standing on the crescent moon is said 
to symbolize the power of the Queen of Heaven. An earlier and rader sense is that the crescent 
moon is chosen, because it is horned. The honoured Virgin wants protection. The horns, on 
which she stands, will scare evil influences. Ina rough frescoe in an inn at Bais near Naples, one 
of the horns of the moon, on which the Virgin’s feet rest, is curved like an oxhorn. Acress the 
other horn, which is stiff, a snake is thrown.®8 ; . 


Incense. — The fumes of certain gums and woods cure fainting fits and swoons, In 
the Kéhkan, the fames of tho leaves of Raphanus sativus are supposed to cure piles.°® Another 
element in the belief in the demon-scaring power of incense is the Persian idea that bad smells 
are evil spirits which good smells ‘can put to flight. The origin of burning incense in 
religious services soems to be partly to please the guardian, partly to scare evil spirits 
from him. On the one hand the medium, or bhagat, inhales the fumes of frankincense that 
his familiar spirit may enter his body; on the other hand, according to Burton, spirits can be 
driven®! from haunted houses by a good store of lights, odours, perfumes and suffumigations, as 
the angel taught Tobias to use brimstone, bitumen, myrrh, and briony root. In the Kénhkan, 
when a person is believed to be possessed by a spirit, a fireis kindled. On the fire some human 
hair, narkyd lébdn or dung-resin, and a little hog dung, or horse hair, are dropped, and the head of 
the sufferer is held over the fumes for a few minutes. If the spirit is weak, it gets frightened 
and makes off.°2 The burning of incense before an idol is an essential part of Hindu worship. 
No Hindu worship is complete until incense is burnt and waved before the god.®8 Giigal (aloes) 
is believed to drive away spirits. So the Gigli Brahmans of Dwarka say they get their name, 
because they drove away a demon by the help of aloes or gtigal.% Myrrh, aloes, benzoine, 
camphor and sandal are all considered purifying and healing by the Hindus. The 
Séntikamalikara, a Hindu religious work, states that when a child is suffering from the disease 
called béldgraha, or child-seizure, sandal paste should be rubbed on its body, fumes of incense 
should be made to pass over it, and flowers, rice and a lighted lamp should be waved round its 
face.6 The Hindu ritual lays down that, before it is set on the pyre, the dead body should be 
rubbed with sandal-wood, perfumes, saffron, or aloe-wood.®? Strong fetid smells are 
used by Hindu doctors to cure diseases. Karnitak Musalmins say nothing is so great 
@ spirit-scarer as a good smell, especially frankincense and flowers. Among the Malays, 
incense is used to counteract spells and scare spirits. The Chinese hold that incense 
purifies! When a Chinese child is sick with fever, the mother puts three burning 
incense sticks in its hand. A servant carries the child out of the house, and the 
mother follows, pretending to sweep, and calls ‘“ Begone, begone, begone.”2 The Motus of 
New Guinea stick bunches of sweet-smelling leaves in their armlets3 In Madagascar, 


gums and fragrant wood are burnt on special religious occasions. In Africa, when their 
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husbands are hunting, Hottentot women burn something like rosin, which they find on the 
sea shore and pray for success.6 In Roman Catholic ceremonies, the garments of the priests 
are incensed, apparently that no evil influence may lark among them. Among the Roman 
Catholics, the bread and wine at Mass are incensed ;° the altar and the priest are incensed,’ 
and the Bible is incensed three times before the Gospel is read. According to Mr, Ruskin, 
the daily services, lamps, and fumigations of cathedrals on the Continent make them safe. 
English cathedrals are unwholesome.® Ina Greek Church baptism incense is waved in front 
of the font. The Bulgarians hold it a sin not to fumigate flour when it comes home from the 
mill,!! Intolerable smells drive off spirits.!2 So, the Angel Raphael drove out the demon 
Asmodeus by making a stench with a fish’s liver.’ In England, spirits were believed to have 
delicate nostrils, dreading certain stinks and loving certain perfumes.!4 In England (1570), 
on the Twelfth Night, to guard those organs from sickness, the head of the house burned 
frankincense and fumed his own and his. children’s noses, eyes, ears, and teeth. Then the 
incense was carried round the house to drive off witches.45 In England (1800), coffins used to 
be anointed with rich odours.!6 


Indecency. — Spirits aro said to bo afraid of indecency, especially of the male and 
female organs. So in the Holifestival, Hindas call out the names of the male and female organs, 
according to the Mahdbhirata, to scare the mouster called Dhundharakshasi, who troubles 
children, Among the Dekhan Rimédsts, before the turmeric rubbing, the bridegroom is stripped 
naked.!? In Poona and in parts of Gujarat, at the festival of Siril Sét, on the sixth of 
Sravan, or August, lower class Hindu women dance in a circle round an image of Siril Sét, 
singing indecent songs. This festival is specially observed by barren women.!® The Shdlapir 
Mhars are buried naked, even the loin-cloth is taken off.® The Liigayat boy, about to be 
initiated, is kept naked and fasting all the morning.2® On Ganpati’s day, the waxing fourth of 
Bhidrapad (August-September), it is unlucky to see the moon. Any one who sees the moon 
picks a quarrel with some one, and uses bad language in order to be abused in return! Ina 
shrine at Mahakut near Badami in South Bijapur, a naked female figure lying on its back is 
worshipped by barren women.24 In the Karn&tak, naked and indecent figures are painted on 
idol cars and temples to keep off the Bvil Bye.73 In 1623, the traveller Della Valle noticed 
on an idol car in Kanara the images of a man and woman ina dishonest posture.24 At the 
village festival of Dayamiva, in the Southern Maratha Country, women used to vow, if the 
goddess answered their prayer, they would walk naked to her temple. Women still walk 
without clothes, but covered with a garment of nim and mangoe leaves and boughs, and escorted 
by other women and children. At the same festival to Dayamiiva, the Ming who carries the 
basket of pieces of kid and buffalo flesh, and scatters them in the fields, is naked,° and a Mang, 
called Ranigii, abuses the goddess in the foulest language, Sir Walter Elliot notices that a 
similar outpouring of abuse formed part of the Greek Field Dionysia?” In Bengal, at the 
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Durga festival, indecent songs are sung.28 The Vaishnava priests of Sauth India sing obscene 
songs, which, the more they are stuffed with dirtiness, the more they are liked.” In South 
India, the sculptures of most temples are obscene. Niches are filled with figures of men and 
animals in shameless positions.3° According to Pliny, the Romans of his time had the pots 
they quaffed from graven with fair portraits of adulteries.5! It is because of its evil-scaring 
power that the ling is a cure for barrenness.22 The Beni-Isra'il midwife, when she draws off into 
salt the Evil Eye that is blasting the child, abuses the person whose sight has worked the 
‘mischief.33 The Shanér exorcist beats the possessed, and uses the most filthy language he can 
think of.34 In Central Asia, most of the comedian’s representations are obscene, often vivid and 
witty, and approved by rounds of laughter.5> Before Muhammad’s time Arab men and women 
used to worship naked at the Ki’aba.38 Twoof the stones worshipped at Makka in pre-Muaham- 
madan times represented A’saf and Nayilah, a man and woman who had committed whoredom. 
As the Prophet was unable to stop the worship, he allowed it to continue as a token of respect 
for divine justice.57 In Japan, Yo and In, the male and female principles, are placed at the doors 
of Buddhist temples.28 On New Zealand tombs phallic sculptures, symbolic of the viz generatriz 
are common.®? 


Among the Papuans and also among the Turkoméns funeral rites are performed by 
naked women.{° So Alexander the Great ran naked round Achilles’ tomb.4! In Tartary 
and in South Africa, people used to scold at the thunder and lightning to drive them 
away.42 In Madagascar, on the birth of a child in the royal family, the greatest 
licentiousness was allowed.® The Romans, when there was a plague or a famine, acted a play 
in which the gallantries of Jupiter were shewn.“4 The early Christians considered it lacky 
to meet a harlot in the morning.*® The same belief is widespread in India. The harlot 
is the sin-trap or scape-goat. The Turkom4n horse-doctor or saint, in Bonvalot’s Heart 
of Asia, tells the owner of the sick horse: —‘* You must strip yourself naked, hold the 
horse by the tail, and kick him on the quarters while I pray."46 Amang the Red Indians, 
Minnehaha, at the request of her husband Hiawatha, when the noiseless night descended, laid 
aside her garments wholly and with darkness clothed and guarded, unashamed and unaffrighted, 
walked securely round the corn fields, drew the sacred magic circle of her footprints round 
the corn fields, to protect them from destruction, blast of mildew, blight of insect, Wagemin 
the thief of corn fields, Paimosaid who steals the maize-ear.47 In Greece, when it has 
not rained for a fortnight, young girls chouse one of their number, who is from eight 
to ten years old, usually a poor orphan, strip her naked, and deck her from head to foot with 
field herbs and flowers. The others lead her round the village singing a hymn, and every 
house-wife has to throw a pailful of water on the naked girl’s head.4® In Germany, stand- 
raise laughter. Luck is gained by clearing the air of spirits. To clear the air of spirits two influences must unite, 
each powerful over one of the two great swarms of ynhoused spirits. The two influences required are, — a scaring 
influence to put to flight the host of man-hating irreconcilables, and a squaring influence to draw and house the 
army of friendlies and neutrals. This dual scaring and housing power of the male and female organs seems traceable 
to two experiences. First to the experience that the organs are the source of the great healer, urine, and so are a 
home to the squarable and a terror to the irreconcilable ; and second to the experience that, as the source of being, 
these organs are a haunt and a fount of spirits, a home, in later phrase a symbol, of ancestral and other guardian 
' influences, and therefore, like other guardian homes, at once a dread and a jail to man-hating wanderers. The shouts 


are as potent as the organs, because, from the experience that in the name dwells the spirit of the object namod, it 
follows that to shout the names of the organs has the same effect as to shew the organs themselves. 
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ing naked, or walking backwards,. was an usual requisite for finding out a lover, 
Another way was, being naked, to throw the shift ont through the door. German 
witches bathed naked in sand or corn. In Germany, to bring rain, a little girl, completely 
undressed, was led outside of the town, and made to dig up henbane with the little 
finger of her right hand and tie it to the little toe of her right foot. She was then 
solemnly condupted by the other maidens to the nearest river and splashed with water. 
A carved stone, representing a liagam was found in a grave near Norfolk.2 In England, 
in 1268, to stay a cattle plague wood was rubbed till it burned and an image of 
the penis was set up to guard the cattle from disease.$ In fifteenth century France, each 
Cathedral church had a bishop or an archbishop of fools, and in churches under the Pope a 
pope of fools. Meck pontiffs had- crowds of mock eoclesiastics, some dressed as players and 
buffeons, some with monstrous masks, others with faces smutted, some dressed as loose 
women. In the service the crowd sang indecent songs in the choir. After the service they 
put filth inte the censer and ran abont leaping, laughing, singing, making obscene jokes, 
and exposing themselves in unseemly attitudes with shameless impndence. The first time 
he takes them ont in spring, the Saxon swine-herd in Transylvania goes naked with the pigs, 
The herd's nakedness keeps diseases from the pigs. Similarly in Transylvania, women helping 
a cow to calf should wear no clothes35 The story of Godiva at Coventry appears to be a case of 
meaning-raising invented to make possible the continuance of the old practice of opening fairs 
by a naked procession.*6 African chiefs and, aceording to Ajanta and other cave paintings, 
Hindu rulers of the sixth to the tenth centary, wene waited on by naked women. Persons 
to be initiated into the classic mysteries took off their clothes on entering the inner 
part of the temple.5?7 in England, a charm for scrofula was for a fasting virgin to lay her 
hand on the sore, and say: ‘Apollo denies that the heat of the plague can inerease where 
a naked virgin quenches it,” and spit three times.°8 A part of the crowning rites of a 
Tahitan chief was that naked men and women danced and left excrement round him.” 
The Australians hold elaborate dances in which they imitate the loves of animals. When 
a child is seriously ill, the Gujarat mother sometimes goes to the small-pox goddess’s 
temple at night naked, or with nothing on but nin (Melia asadirachta) or asopdle (Poly- 
althea longifolia)leaves. She sometimes undresses in front of the temple and stands on her head 
before the goddess,*!_ In Middle-Age Germany, a naked maiden stopped droughts and worked 
many cures.°? According to Pliny, the touch of an unclothed maiden cures boile. The same 
authority states that a naked woman stills a storm at sea. In the East, the belief prevails 
that a snake never attacks one whois naked.“ About 1860, a cattle plague was wasting 
Russia. In village near Moscow, the women stripped themeelves naked and drew a plough so 
as to make a furrow round the village. At the end of the circle they buried alive a cock, a 
cat and a dog, calling : — ‘Cattle plague, spare our cattle, we offer a cock, a cat, and a dog.’’® 
In England (1805), valentines sent on February 14th were often indecent. 

The Florence Carnival was famous fer the indecency of its songs. The Carnival songs of 
Lorenzo de Medici shew how far the license was carried.” The marriage songs of the Romans 
were indecent.®8 So are those sung by the womenof many Hindu castes. Compare among the 
Jews of the Eastern Caucasus: a week before the wedding the women sit on the roof, singing 





s® Op. cit. Vol. II. p.1117. = Op, cit. Vol. III. p. 1089. BI Op. cit. Vol. IT. p. 592. 

52 Jour, Ethno, Soc. Vol. If. p. 430. 68 Hardwick's Folk-Lore, p. 87. 

* Strutt’s Sports and Pastime, pp. 808, 304. 55 Nineteenth Century, No. 101, p. 146. 
5 Compare Notes and Queries, Vol. VII. p. 487. 51 Hislop’s Two Babylons, p. 268. 


? Pettigrew’s Superstitions connected with Medicine and Surgery, p. 74. 

59 Reville Les Religions des Peuples Non Civilisés, Vol. II. p. 110. 

* Featherman’s Social History, Vol. II. p. 148. 6 Information from Mr, Vaikunthrim. 

62 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IV. pp. 593, 1182. #2 Quoted in Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 110. 
 Conway’s Demonology and Devitl- Lore, Vol. I. p. 225. 

© Conway's Demonology and Devil-Lore, Vol. I. p. 257. 

Gentleman's Magazine Library, ‘‘ Popular Superstition,” p. 22. ° Ency. Brit., IXth Edition, “ Carnival.” 
4 Pliny’s Natural History, Book ii. Chap. 72. ¢9 St. Jamzs’s Bulget, April 2nd, 1887. 
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old Tatar love songs. Mr. Elworthy is, no doubt, dorrect in explaining that the object of the lewd 
fescennine or marriage songs was to avert evil influences.7° The Egyptian women (B. C. 480), 
floating in boats down the Nile to the fair of the goddess at Bubastis, it passing a town, drew 
near, sang, beat cymbals, cried out, lifted up their elothes, ahd loaded the townspeople with 
abuse.?! The women of Ceylon keep at a distance Bodrima the ghost who died im child-bed, 
by waving brooms and abusing the demon with a string of epithets.2 Ip Rome, on the 
15th March, at the festival of Anna Peretna, the country people had rustic sports, drinking, 
singing and dancing. A remarkable and unaccountable feature, says Wilson, was the use 
of ancient or vulgar jokes and obscene language.”3 At the Athenian stenia the women 
made jests and Jampoons against each other.74 The Fiji women welcome warriors back with 
obscene songs.76 In the Roman triumph, the soldiers shouted Io Triumphe, and sang songs 
with the coarsest ribaldry at the genecral’s expense.’”6 The great spirit-scaring festival at 
Axim, on the Gold Coast, begins with seven days of the freest lampooning and abuse.77 
At the great harvest festival of the Hos in North-East India, sons and daughters revile their 
parents in gross language, and parents their children,78 


The Cruise of the Marchesa” gives insight into the reason why iridecgnt statues or 
pictured, especially figures in the act of sexual union, and the emblems of the union 
of the sexes, came to have a religidus meaning and to be objects of worship. The 
ruined Papuan temple at Monokware, in Dorei Bay, in north-east New Guineas, had on 
either side, not far from the entiance, a great image of a man and woman in sexual union. 
Within were other carved wooden figures of much the same kind, grotesque and indecent, 
intended to represent the aucestors of the Nufoor tribe, and known as the Mon or First 
People. In a note to page 281, Dr. Guillemard states that both in New Ireland and in the 
north-west and north-east of New Guinea, tbe aim in making the Divine Nine-pins, called 
Korovar, which are the chief local household gods, isto house the apirit of a dead ancestor. 
He says: — “ The belief is that the ghost must have some habitation on earth, or it will haunt 
the survivors of its late family.” Whatever lodges the uneasy ghost protecte the family from 
suffering and is therefore lucky. The object of the indecent figures is the same as the object of 
the Divine Nine-pins, that is, to tempt ancestors into them. Indecent is a vague word. It 
may mean simply naked. The belief, that the private parts ate specially spirit-homes, seems 
based on the fact that they are appetite aud passion centres, affected without or against the 
will of those to whom they belong. The belief on this point is a case of the great early 
religions law, the unwilled is the spirit-caused. To the early man both the local physical and 
the general mental effects of the promptings of the sex appetite imply the entrance and working 
of some outside spirit. In later religions thought the effects are explained as due to possession 
by Venuses, Loves, or Nymphs. In another view, the cause is Satan warring in man’s membera, 
or the old Adam goading to sin. Since, therefore, the private parts are great spirit haunts, they 
can be used as spirit-housets. Therefore, the private parts are lucky. The belief, that the 
private parts are specially open to spirit attacks, seems to be the origin of physical decency. 
The private parts are kept hid, lest the evil eye or other evil spirit shoald through them enter 
the body. So to intercept any fiend-bearing glance, the naked Madras Hindu child has hung 
round its waist a heart or V-like vulva or yoni-shaped metal plate. Similarly, the sense of 
ceremonial or religious nakedness in the attendant of the king, or in the devotee, or vow-payer 
of the god is that their nakedness draws into themselves the evil spirits, which, unhoused, might 
have vexed the king or the god. 


%¢ Elworthy’s The Evit Eye, p. 426. Compare Munro’s Catullus, 16, quoted in Smith’s Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 839. 

"| Herodotus, Vol. II. p. 60; Wilkinson's Egyptians, 2nd Series, Vol. I. p. 279: Vol. If. p. 280. 

12 Demonology and Witchcraft in Ceylon, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon (1867), p. 87. 


"3 Wilson’s Works, Vol. III. p. 289. % Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 487, 
% Featherman’s Social History, Vol. IL p. 217. 76 Smith's Roman and Greek Antiquities, Vol. IL p. 897. 
? The Golden Bough, Vol. II. p. 170. % Dalton's Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 196. 


7 Vol. II. pp. 280-282, 
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In addition to their luckiness or spirit-housing power as being simply naked, figures in the 
act of sexual union, or, in a later form Mahadéva’s favourite home, the symbols of the united 
male and female organs, have faurther power to tempt spirits to lodge in them. It may be said 
that the attractiveness to spirits of figures in union, or of the emblems of union, is nothing more than 
enticing the spirit to enter into the act which had been one of its chief human pleasures. But it 
is doubtful if this common-sense view is the true explanation of the belief that the representation 
of the act of sexual union has special spirit-drawing power. Because the passion or possession 
that accompanies the act of union, and still more the experience that the result of the union is 
¢he framing of a new human being, the calling a soul from out the vast and striking a being into 
bounds, must have impressed the conviction that the moment of sexual. union is the chief of 
spirit-housing times, The other early belief, that the spirit of a dead relative comes back into 
the new-born babe’s body, must have still further enforced the belief that sexual union was one 
of the chief spirit-housing conditions. The likeness to some one dead, which later thought traces 
to the handing down of certain physical strains, proves to the early man that in the child 
lives the dead relation whom the child resembles. This seems to be the chief consideration 
why representations or symbols of sexual anion are believed to be specially tempting ancestor- 
lodgings, and are therefore specially lucky and worshipful. 

(To be continued.) 








THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BUBNELL. 
(Continued from page 244.) 
BUBNELL MSS. No. 15 — (continued). 
THE STORY OF KOTI AND OHANNAYYA — (continued). 
As they were going, the Ballé] sent a man to say to them :—‘‘If you defeat in battle an 
elephant, a horse, and an army, too, I shall give you a mura of rice.” 

“Your servants get, as a present, a eér of rice,” said K6ti and Channayya. 


**Do you, heroes, fight with an elephant and with a horse, and defeat nine ldkhs of men, 
and I will give you as a present a mura of rice. I shallsend my servant to you. Be, at that 
time, with Little Channayya. 

A man was sent to fetch the heroes from the Edambar Baidya’s house. They went to the 
Balla] and saluted him. Five hundred elephants were loosed to fight with the heroes of Edambir. 

“If you come with justice, I will shew you a road to my heart, bat if you come with 
injustice, I will cut you into pieces, like bees,” said Channayya. 

A troop of horses was brought out to them, bat Channayya mounted ona horse, and 
killed it, by pressing it so that it vomited up its food. 

“The elephant is defeated and the horse is defeated, but the nine ldékhs of men remain,’ 
said Channayya to his master. 

The younger brother himself killed the nine lékhs of men by his might. It was difficult 
even for the Ballal himself to remain alive. 

‘TI will give you a present, Channayya!’’ said the Edambdr Ballil, and presented the heroes 
with land at Bkanadka. 

‘We want land that has been fallow for sixty years and on which wild plants and herbs 
have been growing for thirty years, ” said the brothers, and took their leave. 


The land at Bkanidka was presented to them. They went there, made a plan, and built 
a palace. The palace was built with five hundred rooms below, with an upper story in the 
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middle, and with another story over that. The land was hilly, but the hills were dug down 
and made into a paddy field by the heroes. On the 18th of the month Paggn, they ploughed 
the field witb four bullocks and sowed seeds in the corner of the field. 


‘We have ploughed and sown in the dry land sowing sixty muras of paddy, and in the wet 
land sowing ninety muras of paddy,” said the brothers to each other. 


‘‘Let us examine the sprouts of the seeds. Do you, elder brother, go through the dry 
Jand and I will go through the wet land,” said Channayya. 


When Kéti went through the wet land and Channayya through the dry, the younger 
brother met the elder. 


“Brother Channayya! what do we see in thiscountry ? A wild hog called Gujjara was 
born when the earth was created. He has destroyed all the crops. He has ruined all the 
paddy fields producing food for fifty men,” said K6ti. 


‘‘There is no hunting and no army in this country,” said Channayya. 


“ This is not a country where men live, Thisisa widow's country anda woman’s country,”? 
said Kéti. : 

“We have not rubbed off yet the sweat of our limbs with the clothes tied to our middles, 
Our daggers rust,’’ said Channayya. 


Little Channayya told all this to tho Balla] of Bdambir. The Ballal sent Little 
Channayya to Ekanddka Guttu, to bring the heroes ina ghaligé, The heroes saw the letter 
and came in a ghaligé. 


“T hear that you say that this is a widow's country and a married woman's country, and 
that, as this is a widow’s and a woman’s country, there is no hunting,” said the Ballal. ‘I 
will write a letter to the hunters, so that they may assemble under a small mango tree.” 


The Balla] wrote a letter to a thousand people of Edambfr and to three hundred people of 
Tolabari to collect together, and proclaimed that each household was to come. Also, that every 
grandson, who was under the care of his grandfather, and every nephew, under the care of his 
uncle, was to assemble. Every elder brother and younger brother and every brother-in-law 
was to come to the hunt. 


‘* Every one of these is to be present under the small mango tree for seven days and 
nights,” said the Ballal. “Little Kinnyanna, why do not the heroes come yet? Were they 
not informed ?” . 


Soon after that, when Kinnyanna went to tho heroes to call them, they came over, They 
came to the Ballil and saluted him, standing on lower ground, 


‘* Are the men and the army sufficient, Kéti and Channayya?” asked the Ballal. 


‘“‘Master, the men are sufficient foy the hunting; but there are no dogs at all,” 
said Channayya. 


“Where are the dogs, Channayya ?” asked the Ballal. : 


“On the ghdts in the Upper Country there is a dealer in dogs, who is call Mallodi,’’ said 
Channayya. 


2 


A letter was written to the Upper Country to bring twelve dogs without leashes, . and 
twelve dogs with leashes — altogether twenty-four dogs. The Balla] ordered a servant, Bagga, 
to carry the letter. Bagga carried the letter to Mallodi. Mallodi read the letter, in which was 
written the order for twenty-four dogs. Then he called to a dog “ Kalu! Kalu’’! and gave 
him food of black rice. He called out “ Bolla! Bollu”! and fed another dog with white rice. 
He put chains on the dogs’ necks, and came to the small mango tree with the dogs. The Ballal 
sent &man again ina ghaligé to the heroes, that they should come in a ghaligé, as the dogé 


we 
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were brought. The heroes put shoes on their feet and took umbrellas, and arrived, Then the 
Balla] said to them :—“ Kéti, Channayya, let us go a-hunting now !” 


**In what country, in what forest and in what prickly shrubs are we to hunt P” 


‘* Let us go to a valley, where the long-horned deer feed, or let us go to a plain where the 
peacocks feed, or let us go into a black forest, or let us go to the mountains, where horses grow 
up, or let us go to any forest you like. Let us throw stones into the forest, and send dogs into 
the grass,” said the Ballal. 


Flying birds and running birds did not rise up. Squirrels running on trees, bats hanging 
on leaves of trees, and coloured deer did not get up. Cranes and other birds crying, did not 
get up. 

“ Now let us go and hunt in a forest where black musk-deer live, ” said Channayya. 


A large tiger, the longest in the country, gotup. One Dévandgari Balla] killed the tiger. 
Channayya killed another, which was as old as the world. When they were going to a valley, 
where very large tigers live, a wild hog called Pafijina Guijara, which was as old as the 
earth, got up quickly ; and as he was coming along, grinding his teeth, as it were with the 
sound of thunder in the month of Xarti, he ran at Kéti Baidya. 


“Tf I run away, I shall lose my honor ; but if I stand here, I shall be killed,’ thought . 
Koti himeelf, and killed the hog. 


All men came to see the hog, which was smaller than an elephant, but greater thana horse. 


Then the younger brother Channayya came to his elder brother, and called to him, 
s* Brother, brother!” and asked him, “ Did you kill a hog that is smaller than an elephant and 
bigger than a horse P*’ 


“‘ Brother, you see,” said he, “ we could both kill a thousand people of Pafija together with 
this hog !” 

Then, the brothers bronght a pot of water and a shoot of the saiijimana plant, and made 
the hog alive again and dragged it to Pafija Balitimar, where a thousand people of Pafja on 
one side and the brothers alone on the other stood up to fight a battle. While they were 
fighting, Channayya speared the hog and killed it. A thousand people of Paiija took hold of 
the two hind legs of the hog, and Channayya, seeing this, tied his girdle to the hog’s teeth and 
dragged. When they pulled only one foot, Channayya pulled seven feet, and took it to a roek 
called Munjolu Padé and told the people to cut up the hog. He said that a share was to be 
given to the village, the head and a leg to the hero who killed the hog, some curry to the 
neighbours, and poison to the thousand people of Paija. 


“Let us make the hog alive and draw it away to Raéyanad Forest,” said Kéti, 


‘We gave life to the hog, took him away, and now let us go-to HkkanAdka,’’ said the 
brothers. 
‘¢What is to be done for the sin of killing a hog?” asked the younger brother. 


* Channayya, one only need rub on oil; oil from oil-seeds; oil from a hand-mill ; warm oil 
for the nails of the fingers; Ailenne oil for the ears; ghi for the head: ten, or eighteen kinds of 
oil should be rubbed on.” 


A servant put oil on his left side and rubbed it on the right side. He put oil on the right 
side and rubbed it on the left side. But while the brothers sat having the oil rubbed on, a 
contemptuous letter from Paija came to Edambir : — ‘‘ Send back the whole of the wild pig, 
and with it some curry. When you send it, you should send our share. When yon send it, 
you should give the hero who killed the hog the head and one Jeg. When you give it, you 
should transmit the honor. When you transmit the honor, you should send the instrament 
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with which the hog was killed. When you send it, you should send the heroes, too, who killed 
the hog, tied back to back. When you send them, let the army stand up to fight. When they 
stand up, let the Ballal leave off male customs and let him dress as a female; let him put two 
cocoanut shells for his breasts; let him put on a small jacket ; let him tie his hair intoa knot; 
let him put collyrium on his eyes; let him put a siré round his middle ; let him be dressed with 
flowers. If he sees his feet holding a small knife, then his country is that of a female.” 


Thus was the letter written, and when the Balla] saw it, he wept bitterly. 


There was a poor Brahmana at the garden called Amasavanda. The Ballil went there 
and called ont, ‘‘ Rdambir Saikara.”’ 


“Why did you send a man to me, O Pergadé! ” asked the Brahmana, : 
‘‘ Tell me what your pay is for going to Eikkanadka, ” said the Balla]. 
Pergadé wrote a letter and gave it to the Brahmana. 


‘“‘Channayya is very cruel; Channayya is hard-hearted ; therefore, O Brahmana, go 
carefully,’’ said the, Balla], 


The Br&dhmana went, passed the compound, and stood at the opening between two posts 
He called out, “ Kéti! Onew hero! Channayya! O new hero!” and Channayya came out 
running to beat him, and gnashing his teeth, 

‘‘Let us ask him whence he comes and where he is going,” said Kéti. 

They asked him, and he replied: — “1 am a man from Edambfir, and have brought this 
letter,’’ said the Brahmana. : 

“There are many who remain at Edambir for the sake of their meals; but let us see 
the contents of the letter,’’ said Kéti, 

When they knew the contents of the letter, it was no time for the Edambir Ballal to sit 


quiet, for then the seven kinds of battle appeared near. ‘‘ We shall bathe to take away the oil 
off us, and drink rice water,” said they. The water was warmed for seven nights with fire. 


‘“‘O Brahmana, take rice for food, and return to Edambir,” said they, and gave him the 
letter for Edambir. 


The younger and elder brother bathed, and when they had dried their hair with a cloth 
violently, the drops of water from their heads like bees fell at Kemira’s feet. They put on 
marks of sandal paste, and then they prepared to write a letter to their brother-in-law. It was 





one Elkoté Bangar Kujumba Kajér at a dellu (dry land) in Uppuchekér Bal, to whom they | 


sent a letter to come within a ghalige. Then they went home to their meal. They opened the 
lids of strong boxes. They madea pure gold key for the jewel box, a common gold key for 
the pure gold box, a silver key for the gold box, a wooden key for the silver box, and a key of 
copper for the wooden box. They opened the box and took a black silken cloth from Kavir, 
and took out all their clothes, and dressed themselves, Channayya took a signet ring from a 
carved box, and put it on. They put jewels in their ears, and while they were putting a thick 
cloth on their shoulders, their brother-in-law arrived. 


“‘Do you remain here cultivating the land thrice ina year. If we return back, we shall 
take back our house and property. If not, every thing belongs to you,” said they to him, and 
went to the chdvadi of Edambir, They went to the Edambfr bids and saluted the Ballal. 
Channayya asked the Balla] :—‘“‘ Why did you write that letter ? ” 

‘‘Seven kinds of battles are near, Channsyya!” said the Ballaj]. “Iam a son of the 
Billavar casto; how can I fight?” said Channayya. ‘There isa sword in your stone-box. 
If I can wield it, I will fight the battle. Give me an iron chain from your swinging cot, to see 
if I can cut it with my dagger. 





, al ae 
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‘‘Can iron out iron in two, Channayya?” asked the Ballal. 

“Tf iron cannot cut iron, how can it be possible for a man to kill another, and how can a 
battle be fought P” said Channayya. 

“ When shal] I see your face again, and when will you see my face again, brother ?”’ asked 
Channayya. | 

Channayys Baidya went to battle at Pafija. Koti Baidya went to battle at 


Wekilajyya. Channayya killed thousand people of Paiija and had a gold post carried from 
Paija to fidambir. He did not leave even a single man to answer a call, and he did not leave 


even the sprouts of plants, but destroyed every thing. He dug up the steps with a pickaxe 
and .burnt the house with fire. He made the house red and then black, and then said that he 
would go to his elder brother. When he went to his brother Kéti, he had gathered the seven 
battles into one, had defeated all in six battles, and was fighting the seventh. He made a sign 
with his cloth so as to turn his younger brother back, as there was an arrow shot by Sanda 
Giddi. 

‘Has the arrow struck your eyes or legs ?”’ asked Channayya. 

Immediately an arrow came and struck Channayya’s leg. 

“If he was a good dog, he would have bitten in front, but as he is a dog of Panja, he has 
bitten from behind. Therefore, I cannot see the arrow and take it out,” said Channayya, and 
shook his leg with force. 

Then the arrow struck Sanda Giddi, Channayya was carried to Edambir. 

Koti Baidya fonght the battles and defeated all his enemies. He came to a white 
saroli tree and sat down under it. Then he was not himself. The black bird, kalinga, sat on 
his hat. In the meantime ove Kalori of Pafija, who had fled from the battle, came to Kati 
and seized his dagger, and when K6éti Baidya opened his eyes and saw him. 

“This is not my dagger, but belongs to Brahmana of Kemmulaje. It is not necessary to 
steal itfrom my hands. I will give you it myself,”’ said Kéti. | 

When the Balla of Edambar heard that one Kalu Naika had gone away with Kati’s — 
dagger, the Ballal sent his nephew Dévanajiri Balla] to Koti. When Dévanajiri Balla] arrived, 
Kalu Naika was going away with the dagger, but he caught Kalu Naika and tied him to a 
horse’s feet and made the horse run away. Then Kalu’s face and nose were broken, and 
he died. 

Dévanajiri went back to Kéti Baidya. Koti Baidya then said to the Ballal, ‘‘ Brahma has 
ordered me to go to him. I leave this life, and therefore I give you a grant on copper.” 

Koti Baidya wrote a document that Edambfr is for the elder brother, and Paiija for the 
younger brother, and gave it to Dévanajiri. 

‘<I leave my body and go to Kailisa ; therefore get holy ¢wlas?, and pour water into my 


mouth. Under a white saroli tree at Hasalajya Bailin Beltangadi Koti left his body 
and went to Kailasa. And when he died and entered Vaikuntha, Brahmi ordered him not to 


touch the wall of the temple and not tp descend into the yard. 

“ As you are the god who knows the particulars of all Séstrams, why did you make me 
die?” asked K6ti. 

“There is only one death and one burial ground both for you and your brother ; therefore, 
bring your younger brother, too,” said Brahma. 

When Koti came to Channayya, asa spirit, his leg was being washed, Kéti called out, 


“QO, my younger brother!” and then the younger brother Channayya struck himself on 
the head, and died, and went to his brother. Then they went together to Brahma. Then 
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Brahma ordered them to touch the wall and to come into the yard, and to walk three times 
round the temple, and then they entered the temple of Brahmf. Fuel was collected in a burial 
ground, for which a mango tree on the other side of the river and a jack tree on another side of 
the river were cut down. Sixty bundles of sandal were brought. Then the dead bodies were 
burnt, In this manner the Ballal caused their dead bodies to be burned perfectly. 


(To be continued.) 


FOLKTALES IN HINDUSTAN. 
BY W. CROOKE, C. S. 
No. 11. — The Tale of Patichphtilé Rant. 


THERE was once @ RAji, who had seven sons. Qne day he was asleep on theupperstorey 
of his palace, and he dreamed a dream. He thought he was in a lordly garden. The walls 
were of gold, and in the centre was a bower made of gold and silver. The doors were as the 
doors of Vaikuntha, and in the garden were all the fruits and flowers which are found in the 
garden of Raji Indra. In fact it was the garden of Raji Indra, which the Raja saw in his 
dream, In the morning, when the Rajé awoke, he called all the noted craftsmen and gardeners 
of his kingdom, and ordered them to prepare a garden, such as he had seen in his dream, in a 


single day. Such was the wealth and magnificence of the Raja that the garden was made, ag ' 


he desired. 


One night it so happened that Lal Pari (the Red Fairy), Pukhraj Pari (the Topaz Fairy), 
and Sabs Pari (the Green Fairy) came down on their flying couch to observe the world of men; 
and when they saw the garden of the Raja they believed that it was the garden of Raja Indra. 
So they dismounted and walked about the garden and were surprised at its beauty. They 
expected to find Raja Indra and their sister fairies there ; but when they searched for them in 
vain they knew that it was an earthly garden and not that of their lord. So they flew back to 
‘Raja Indra and told him that a king on earth had made a garden surpassing his, Then Raja 
Indra was wroth exceedingly, and calling his two demons, Siy&h Deo (the Black Demon) and 
Saféd Deo (the White Demon), he ordered them to fly down and see which R&ja had brought him 
to dishonour. When R4jé Indra heard the tale of the garden he was overcome with anger, and 
ordered his four demons L&l Deo, Siyah Deo, Sabs Deo, and Saféd Deo to destroy the garden by 
devouring the flowers and fruit trees. That night the demons came and ate several trees in the 
garden. Next morning, when the gardener saw the havoc they had made, he reported to the 
Raja, and the Raja himself inspected the place. He was very wroth, and calling his Darbar, he 
proclaimed that he would give half his kingdom and wealth to the man who would detect the 
ruffians that had injured his garden. On this his seven sons came forward and asked that they 
might first of all be allowed to undertake the duty, and to this the Raja agreed. 


Accordingly on the first night the eldest prince kept watch, but he fell asleep, and the 
demons came and ravaged the garden as before. So in turn all the other princes, ies the 
youngest, tried and failed. 


Then came the turn of the youngest prince, and he was sodetermined not to go tosleep that 
he cut his little finger and put salt into the wound. Then he climbed a tree and never slept. 
At midnight the demon, whose turn it was to ravage the garden at that time, came, and it was 
Saféd Deo. He appeared like a thunder cloud, and when he came into the garden he took the 
shape of a horse and began to destroy the trees, but before he could do any harm the prince 
jamped on his back and began to beat him so that the demon fell down and begged for mercy. 


1 Told by Wali Muhammad Kasgar, and recorded by Sayyid Naw&b ’Ali, teacher of the ——— School, 
Bahrachi District. 
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Then he told the prince who he was and why he had come to injure the garden. He said to 
the prince :— 


“Pluck a hair out of my tail, and, whenever you want me, you have only to burn the hair 
and I will attend to do your bidding, I am one of four demons, one black, one red, one white, 
and one green. They are called Siyah Deo, Lal Deo, Saféd Deo, and Sabz Deo. If you can 
bring them under subjection, as you have me, you will attain your object.”’ 


In the same way the prince, duping the course of the night, subdued the other three demons. 
In the morning, he went back to the palace, and as he had been awake all night, he lay down and 
fell asleep. In the morning, when the Raja went to his garden and found it safe from injury, 
he was delighted and searched for the youngest prince. When he found him, he held the royal 
umbrella over his head, and treated him with the utmost respect and brought him home, He 
was about to put him on the throne in his stead ; but his six brothers began to repeat the saying 
— ‘There is no such friend as a brother and no such enemy as a brother (bhdi aisd hit, na 
bhai aisd muddai), and they determined not to stay at home and allow their youngest 
brother to ruleover them. So they left the kingdom and went to the land of China, where 
the Princess Pafichphalé Rani dwelt. 


When his brothers left the Court, the youngest prince made enquiries about them, and, 
learning that they had gone to the land of China, he got a miserable, broken-down horse and 
saddle of rags, and putting some gold coins inside it, took the road to China, whither his brothers 
had gone. He passed through many forests and deserts, and at last reached the city of Paiich- 
phila Rani. He went to the inn, where he found his brethren, and when they saw him, they 


Were angry. 


“Ts it not enough that you have taken the kingdom from us, that you must pursue us here 
also ?” ® 

But he offered to serve them, and they allowed him to join their company. When any 
one used to ask them who the youth was, they answered that he was their slave. 


One day Rani Pafichphalé made proclamation that whoever could jump his horse 
on the topmost roof of her palace should win her hand. But be must strike her 
with a ball and do this five times. Now the Rani was of surpassing beauty, and princes 
from the whole world were collected to contend for her. Many attempted the task .but they 
all failed. 


The young prince, who had been left behind at the inn, at last bribed the old woman with 
whom they lived to keep his secret, and he went to a tank and bathedand put on clean clothes ; 
then he burnt a black hair and lo! a heavenly steed, black as the night, stood before him, and 
with him came a suit of black armour snch as human eye never saw. He rode up among the 
princes, and when he spurred his steed it took him with one bound on the topmost roof of th 
palace. He struck the Rant with the ball, and then jumped down and rode away so quickly. 
that no one was able to recognise him. The Rant got only one glimpse of him, but at this, she 
fell in love. When he got back to the tank, he put off his armour, and sent away the horse, 
and putting on his rags went back to the inn and no one knew him. 


Next day he burnt a white hair and a white horse and armour came at his bidding. He 
road up and leaped as before to the topmost roof of the palace, and no one knew who he was. 
So did he in all five times, and on the last day the Rant was determined to recognise him: so, as - 
he threw the ball at her, she marked him on the wrist with a heated pice. That day he was 
buying food at a Baniya’s shop in the bézér when one of the Rani’s sepoys saw the mark on his 
wrist and carried him off to the palace. 


The Rani wished to marry him at once; but he objected, and said that he was only a slave. 
Ho was, however, obliged to marry hor, but he pretended to be a madman, Her father the 
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Raji tried to dissuade her from marrying a madman ; but her love was fixed on him alone, and 
she would not heed their words. 


One day the old Raja, her father, was seized with a sore disease, and the physicians said 
that nothing would save him except the flesh of the simurgh. His other sons went ir 
search of it, but they all failed. Then Paiichphfla Rani exhorted her husband to undertake the 
quest. But he said :— 


‘* What can a madman like me do ?” 


At last, when she forced him, he asked for a horse and, as all of them wished that the 
madman who had married the Raut should die, they gave him the most vicious horse in the 
royal stables. But he overmastered it and rode outside the city. There he halted and burnt 
a black hair, and the Black Demon in the form of a black horse of heavenly beauty appeared. 
On this he rode over mountain and forest to the land where the simurgh abounds, and caught 
many of them and rode back. On the way he felt thirsty and looking round, saw a house in the 
midst of the forest, in which water and all kinds of food were prepared. He went in and 
roasting a simurgh ate and lay down. His brethren came there, and he knew them,.but they 
did not recognise him. They asked him for one simurgh, and he gave it to them on 
condition that they would allow him to brand each of them on the back. This he did 
and let them go. He came home and told his wife and the Raja that he had failed to find the 
simurgh. Meanwhile his brethren arrived with the bird and the Raja was fed on the flesh and 
recovered, The Raja was pleased with them, and gave them half bis kingdom. 


After some time an enemy of the Raja attacked his dominions, and the brothers of his wife 
went out to fight, bat they weye defeated. The Rani Panchphila was looking on from the 
roof of the palace, and when she saw the army of her father defeated, she called her husband to 
their aid. At first he said :— 


‘¢ What can a madman like me do ?” 


But at last he burnt a hair and a heavenly steed and armour appeared. He rode to the 
fight and mowed down the foe, as a husbandman mows down the standing corn, The Raja 
knew not whether it was an angel or a demon that fought on his side. When the enemy was 
routed, the brothers of the Kant claimed tho honour of the victory ; bat the Raja knew well 
that this was but idle boasting. So he had search made fer the hero of the battle. Finally, 
Raot Patthphila told her father that it was her mad husband who had saved him in the 
hour of need. When the prince was called before the darbér, he asked the Raja to see if his 
brethren were branded or not. When they had to shew the marks, the prince told how he had 
captured the simurgh, and the brethren were avercome with shame and were driven out of 
the kingdom. | 


Then the prince went home in splendour and found his father blind from lamenting the 
loss of his son. When he saw him, his sight was restored to him, and the prince and Pajiich- 
phfila Raat lived for many years in the utmost happiness. 


Notes, 


This tale, as usugl, is made up of a collection of tolerably familiar incidents. We have the 
cycle of the youngest best (Grimm, Household Tales, Vol. I. p. 364: and other references collect- 
ed by Jacobs, Report, Folklore Congress, p. 98). Next comes the swayamvara where the prin- 
- goss allots tasks to her suitors. It then branches off into the search for the Simurgh, the Rukh 
ef the Arabian Nights, about whose size the narrator has only the very vaguest notion, The 
hair-burning charm is fopnd in the Arabian Nights. The Ifritah says :—‘“ When ag thou 
wouldest see me, burn a couple of these hairs and I will be with thee forthright, even though I 
be beyond Caucasus Mountain.” (Lady Burion’s edition, Vol. I. p. 163.)? 





3 (For the powers hair, seo Ws de-awake Stories, p. 4182, — Ep.] 
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SOURCE OF SANSKRIT WORDS IN BURMESE, 


Tae following extracts from Dr. Fihrer’s An- 
nual Progress Report of the . Archsological 
Survey Circle, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
for the year ending 30th June 1894, will interest 
those readers who have followed the controversy 
between Messrs. Taw Sein-Ko and Houghton on 
Sanskrit words in Burma, Vels.X Xil. and XXIII. 
ef this Journal. 

Dr. Fiihrer and Mr. Qertel were deputed to 
Burma in 1893-94 to make an Archmological Tour, 
which has resulted in a most valuable Report, and, 
as the Report is a good one on its own account, 
it is té be regretted that the indebtedness of the 
authors to the writer of this note is nowhere 
acknowledged, and that no mention is made in it 
of the great debt due by them to Mr. Taw Sein-Ko. 


' Bxetracts. 


Page 15.— ‘The most important discoveries 
as yet made at Pagan are two long Sanskrit 
inscriptions on two red sandstone slabs, now 
lying in the court-yard of the ancient Kuzeit 
[Kuzék] Pagoda. The oldest one is dated in 
Guptasamvat 163, or A. D. 481, recording the 
erection of a temple of Sugata by Rudraséna, the 
ruler of Arimaddanapura. The second record is 
written in characters of the North-Indian alphabet 
and dated in Sakasamvat 532, or A. D. 610. Its 
ebjeet is to record the presentation of a statue of 
Sakyamuni by two Sa&kya mendicants, named 
Bodhivarman and Dharmadasa, natives of Has- 
tindpara on the Hravati (the modern Tagaung in 
Upper Burma), to the Aédkarama at Arimaddana- 
‘pura, during the reign of king Adityaséna. Un- 
doubted proof is here afforded that Northern 
Buddhism reached Upper Burma from the 
Ganges, when India was mainly Buddhistic.”’ 


Page 19b.— ‘The discovery amongst the 
ruins of Tagaung of terracotta tablets, bearing 
Sanskrit legends in Gupta characters and of 
a large stone slab with a Sanskrit record in 
the Gupta Alphabet of Samvat 108, or A. D. 


416, affords a welcome corroboration to the 
statement of the native historians that, long 
before Anodrat‘i’s conquest of Datén in the 
eleventh eentury A. D., successive waves of 
emigration from Gangetic India had passed 
through Manipdr to the upper valley of the Irra- 
waddy, and that these emigrants brought with 
them letters, religion, and other elements of 
civilization. The inscription is one of Mab4r&j&- 
dhirfja Jayapfla of Hastinfpura in Brahmadééa 
on the Er&vati, and the object of it is to record 
in [Gupta] Samvat 108 the grant of an allotment 
of land and a sum of money to the drayasangha, 
or the community of the faithful, at the great 
vihkdra, or Buddhist convent, of Mahakd&syapa, 
for the purpose ef feeding bkekshus, or mendi- 
cante, and maintaining lamps at the sttpa in the 
neighbourheod. The chief interest attaching to 
this inscription consists in its mentioning five lineal 
descendants of the Lunar Dynasty (Chandravathea) - 
of new Hastinapura, viz., Gdpdla, Chandrapéla, 
Dévap&la, Bhimap&la, and Jayapfla, and its 
mentioning that Gdopéla left his original home, 
Wastinfpura on the Ganges, and, after various 
successful wars with the Mlechchhas, founded 
new Hastin&épura on the Irrawaddy. The vast 
ruins of Buddhistic Hastinfpera are now buried 
in dense jungle, and would, no doubt, on exeavg- 
tion] reveal the remains of buildings raised by 
Indian architecte and embellished by Indian 
sculptors. Undoubtedly valuable inscriptions 
would be unearthed, which might throw new 
light upon many dark points in the earliest 
history of India and Burma, and upon 2 
eivilization that appeared when New Pagan was 
founded, but then steadily declined. There are a 
few solid circular brick pagodas to the south, east; 
and west of ancient Tagaung, vis., the Shwézigén, 
Shwézatf, and Paungdokya, which are held in 
great reverence, and which no doubt are very 
ancient. They were repaired during the reign 
of Alaungp‘ay&, as recorded on three marble 
slabs.’’ 
R. OC. TEMPLE. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


THe Karaakoca Of Treasury or Sroniss, translated 
from Sanskrit Manuscripts by C. H. Tawney, M.A., 
with Appendix containing Notes by Professor Ernst 
LzuMANN. [Oriental Translation Fand, New Series, 
Vol. II.j 


THERE area good many Modern Collections of 
Jain Tales. One of the few anonymous ones among 
them isthe above Kath&késa. It is unnecessary 
to state that the translator has done his task well. 


Any one, who has looked inte the two stately 
volumes of the same scbolar’s famous Translation 
of the Kathdsaritsdgara, will know what he is to 
expect in the present volume. The references to 
other Folklore texts are, however, not quite as 
numerous as in the former work, owing to the 
heavy duties which his present office has laid on 
Mr. Tawney, while he carried through Press this 
new translation. His Preface, thie time, gives a 
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himself and of his commentator. To begin with 
the latter, the proofs furnished by Prof. Biihler that 
Haradatta cannot have lived later than about 
A. D. 1450-1500 are convincing. The question 
as to his identity with Haradattamiséra, the author 
of the Padamaijijart, who is quoted by Séyana, 
has been left open by Prof. Biihler. It has been 
answered in the affirmative by Aufrecht in his 
Catqlogus Catalogorum, s. v. Haradatta, and the 
Sarvadaréanasarigraha reference to Haradatta 
which is given in the same work (see p. 104 in 
Gough’s transl.), renders it extremely probable 
that Séyana-M&dhava was acquainted with the 
writings of Haradatta who must have lived, con- 
sequently, about 1300 A. D. An examination of 
those references to the opinions of Haradatta 
which may be collected from Eggeling’s Catalogue 
of the Legal MSS. in the India Office Library 
tends to confirm this view. Thus he is quoted in 
the Prayogapdrijdia, Vidhdnapdrijdta, Viramitro- 
daya, Govinddrnava, Smrtikaustubha, and Chatur- 
viméatimatavgdkhayana. The importance of the 
reference to Haradatta in the Vtramitrodaya, 
which was composed in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, has already been brought out 
by Prof. Bihler. Nearly all the other works! also 
belong to the same century, except Nrsishha’s 
Prayogapdérijdta, in which Haradatta’s com- 
mentary on the Apastambasttra is distinctly 
referred to (Catalogue of the T. O., 3, 416). 
Though Dr. Burnell has certainly gone too far in 
making of Nrsimha an author of the twelfth 
century ( Tanjore Cat., 131), he cannot be placed 
much later than about 1400 A. D., as an old MS. 
of his work is dated Sam. 1495; it is true that he 
refers to the Pardéaravydkhyd of M&dhava, who 
flourished in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. The early MS. in question has been 
noticed in R. Mitra’s Bikaner Catalogue, p. 439. 
The fact that Haradatta is mentioned by an 
author of the early part of the fifteenth century 
strengthens the supposition that his writings were 
not unknown to the most eminent writer of the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. 


The early date and high standing of Haradatta 
tends to justify the method observed in the present 
edition, as indeed in the former one, of giving the 


text of Apastamba’s Sitras as established by 


Haradatta. This method precludes the conjectural 
emendation of many ungrammatical forms and 
phrases, tempting as it may seem to substitute 
grammatically correct forms for the “ medley of 
Vedie, classical and Praékrtic forms ” in the present 
work, 


We are looking forward very much to Prof. 
Bihler’s promised full discussion of the lan- 
guage of Apastamba. For the present, we are 
glad to obtain the valuable evidence regarding. it, 
which he has collected from the quotations con- 
tained in Aparfrka’s commentary of the Ydjiia- 
valkyasmrti, and Yddavaprakféa’s Vaijayanté, as 
well as from the various new MSS. used for the 
notes to the present edition, and from the various 
readings of the Hiranyakesi-Dharmasitra making 
up the second appendix. 


The new MSS. used are six in number,.and the 
total of the MSS. underlying this new edition 
amounts to thirteen. In the editor's pedigree of 
these MSS. the Grantha copies occupy the most 
prominent place, and appear to have enabled him 
to reproduce, as closely as possible, the text settled 
by Haradatta. The interpolations and false read 
ings in the other copies seem to be due principally 
to marginal notes having crept into the text of the 
Sitrae, and to the influence of Hairanyakeéa 
Brahmans who substituted the readings of their 
own Dharmastitra for those of Apastamba’s 
Both works were closely related from the first, 
as may be gathered from the above-mentioned 
varietas féctionis at the end of the volume under 
notice. 


Owing to the new materials used and new prin- 
ciples adopted in preparing the present edition, it 
differs in many places from its predecessor. Most 
of these alterations, however, are important in 
point of language only, and consist either of the 
substitution of obsolete and ungrammatical-forms 
for ordinary ones, or of corrections, a certain 
portion of the latter having been first proposed 
conjecturally by Dr. Bohtlingk in the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society. It may not be out of 
place here to advert to a valuable essay published 
by Dr. Winternitz in the Memoirs of the Vienna 
Academy for 1892 on Indian Marriage Ceremonies 
in which the language of Apastamba’s Grhyastitra 
has been discussed very carefully, the results 
agreeing with those arrived at by Prof. Bihler 
for the Dharmastira. 


The second volume of the work under notice, 
like the first, in not a mere reprint of the previous 
edition, the new MSS. used for the extracts from 
Haradatta’s commentary having suggested a good 
many alterations, additions, and omissions. An- 
other new feature of the same volume is the 
complete Index Verborum by Dr. Th. Bloch, an 
able and learned pupil of Profs. Windisch and 


Buhler. 
J. J OLLY. 





3 The date of the Govindérneva is uncertain, : . 2 
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ON A RECENT ATTEMPT, BY JACOBI AND TILAK, TO DETERMINE ON 
ASTRONOMICAL EVIDENCE THE DATE OF THE EARLIEST 
VEDIC PERIOD AS 4000 B. C. 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR W. D. WHITNEY, OF YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN.! 


A’ a meeting of the [American Oriental] Society nearly nine years ago (October 1885), 

I criticised and condemned Ludwig’s attempt to fix the date of the Rig-Véda by 
alleged eclipses. The distinguished French Indianist, Bergaigne, passed the same judgment 
upon it at nearly the same time (Journ Astat, 1886). Although the two criticisms provoked. 
from Ludwig violent and most uncourteous retort (see his Rrg-Véda, Vol. VI. p. x.),? his 
argament appears to have fallen into the oblivion which alone it merited. 


Within the past year, a similar attempt has been made, independently of one another, by 
two scholars, one German (Prof. Jacobi, of Bonn, in the Festgruss an Roth, 1893, pp. 68-74) 
and one Hindu (Bal Gangadhar Tilak, J’he Orion, or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, 
Bombay, 1893, pp. ix., 229, 16mo.), working along the same general line, and coming to an 
accordant conclusion: namely, that the oldest period called Vedic goes back to or into the 
fifth millennium before Christ —an antiquity as remote as that long recognized for Egyptian 
civilization, and recently claimed, on good grounds, for that of Mesopotamiaalso. This is.a start- 
ling novelty; as such, however, we have no right to reject it offhand; but we are justified in 
demanding pretty distinct and unequivocal evidence in its favor, before we yield it our 
credence. 


The general argument may be very briefly stated thus: The Hindus (as also the 
Chinese, the Persians, and the Arabs) had a lunar zodiac of 27 (or 28) asterisms, rodely mark- 
ing the successive days of the moon’s circuit of the heavens. Since the establishment of the 
Hindu science of astronomy, under Greek influence and instruction, in the first centuries of our 
era, the series of asterisms has been made to begin with Asgvini (in the head of Aries), for the 
acknowledged reason that that group was nearest the vernal equinox at the time. But earlier; 
in the Brahmanas, etc., the series always began with Krittika (Pleiades), presumably because, 
owing to the precession, that group had been nearest to the equinox: and this was the case 
some two thousand and more years before Christ. Some two thousand and more years yet 
earlier, the equinox was near to Mrigasiras, or the head of Orion; if, therefore, it can be made 
to appear that the Hindus once began their asterismal system with Mrigasiras, and because of the 
latter’s coincidence with the equinox, we shall conclude that they must have done so more than 
four thousand years before Christ. But the same sum can be worked in terms of months. The 
Hindu months are lunar, and are named sidereally, each from the asterism in or adjacent to‘ 
which the moon is full in the given month : but the seasons follow the equinoxes and solstices d 
hence the rainy season, for example, began about a month earlier when ASvini (Aries) was at 
the equinox than when Krittiké (Pleiades) was there, and about two months earlier than . 
when MrigaSiras (Orion) was there ; and if it can be shewn that the year always commence 
witha fixed season, and has twice changed its initial month, Mrigasiras (Orion) will thus also 
be proved to have been at the equinox at a recorded or remembered period in Hindu 


1 [I have printed this article from the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for March, 1894, with the 
full approval of Dr. Biihler because of the articles already published in this Journal on these subjects. I have 
done so that scholars in India, who may not otherwise hear of them, may be in possession of this great Orien- 
talist’s views of these questions, though stated with his characteristic vigor and disregard of the feelings of 
others. — Ep.] 

2 His language is a follows: ‘* Anything more completely the opposite (Widersptl) of criticism than the judgment 
which our, in all points well-considered, discussion of the subject has met with at the hands of Whitney and Bergaigne 
is not to be conceived. It [the discussion ] is refuted in no single poiut ; the judges do not stand upon the ground of 
criticism, but upon that of personal and wholly unjustified opposition.’’ Perhaps nothing different from this was to be 
expected from one who could propose such a theory: finding nothing tosay in its defence, he was obliged to abuse 
his critics and impute to them personal motives. 
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history. And this, in one of the two alternative methods, or in both combined, is what our 
two authors attempt to demonstrate. 


Professor Jacobi sets out by finding in the Rig-Vide the beginning of the year to be 
determined by that of the rainy season, And first he quotes a verse from the humorous hymn 
to the frogs, R.-V. vii. 103, 9, usually rendered thus: ‘‘they keep the divine ordering of the 
twelve-fold one (t. ¢., of the year); those fellows do not infringe the season, when in the year 
the carly rain has come”: that is to say, the wise frogs, after reposing through the long dry 
season, begin their activity again as regularly as the rains come. Jacobi objects that dvadasa, 
rendered ‘‘ twelve-fold,” means strictly “twelfth,” and ought to be taken here in this its more 
natural sense ; and he translates: ‘they keep the divine ordinance; those fellows do not infringe 
the season of the twelfth [month] ; ” inferring that then the downright rains mark the first 
month of the new year. But dvddasd does not in fact mean “ twelfth”? any more naturally 
than ‘“‘twelve-fold;” its ordinal value, though commoner, especially in later time, is not one 
whit more original and proper than the other, or than yet others; and the proposed change, 
partly as agreeing less with the metrical division of the verse, is, in my opinion, no improve- 
ment, but rather the contrary ; and no conclusion as to the beginning of the year can be drawn 
from it with any fair degree of confidence, This first datum, then, is too indefinite and doubt- 
ful to be worth anything. | 


Next our attention is directed to a verse (13) in the doubtless very late siryd-hymn in the 
tenth book (x. 85), where, for the sole and only time in the Rig-Véda, mention appears to be 
made of two out of the series of asterisma, the Atharva-Véda being brought in to help estab- 
lish the fact. The subject is the wedding of the sun-bride, and the verse reads thus: ‘The 
bridal-car (vahatd) of Sirya hath gone forth, which Savitar sent off ;in the Magha’s (R.-V. 
Agha’s) are slain the kine (t. e., apparently for the wedding-feast); in the Phalguni’s (R.-V. 
Arjuni’s) is the carrying-off (R.-V. carrying-about: vivdha ‘carrying-off’ is the regular name for 
wedding).” The Magha’s and the Phalguni’s are successive asterisms, in Leo, Magha being 
the Sickle, with a Leonis, Regulus, as principal star; and the Phalguni’s (reckoned as two 
astcrisms, ‘‘ former ”’ and “ latter” Phalguni’s) are the square in the Lion’s tail, or §, 6, 8, and 
93 Leonis. Now, as Prof. Jacobi points out, the transfer of the sun-bride to a new home 
would seem plausibly interpretable as the change of the sun from the old year to a new one; 
and hence the beginning of the rainy season, nearly determined as it is by the sammer solstice, 
would be with the sun in the Phalguni’s; and this would imply the vernal equinox at 
Mrigasiras (Orion), and the period 4000 B. C. or earlier, 


There is evidently a certain degrec of plausibility in this argument. But it is also beset 
with many difficulties. The whole myth in question is a strange and problematic one. That 
the moon should be viewed as the husband of the asterisms, whom he (all the names for 
*‘moon”’ are masculine ) visits in succession on his round of the sky, is natural enough; but 
that the infinitely superior sun, made feminine for the nonce (stiryd instead of sérya), while 
always masculine else, should be the moon’s bride, is very startling; nor indeed, is it anywhere 
distinctly stated that the moon (soma) is the bridegroom, though this is inferable with tolerable 
confidence from intimations given. Siirya is repeatedly said to go (vs. 7d) or go forth (vs. 12d) 
to her husband (and only vs. 38 to be “carried about: but for Agni, not Soma), or to go 
(vs. 10d) to her house ; while any people who had gone so far in observation of the heavens as 
to establish a system of asterisms, and to determine the position of the sun in it ata given time 
(no easy matter, but one requiring great skill in observing and inferring), must have seen that 
it is the moon who “ goes forth” in the zodiac to the sun. The astronomical puzzle-headed- 
ness involved in the myth is hardly reconcilable with the accuracy which should make its 
details reliable data for important and far-reaching conclusions. The kine for the feast, too, 
it would seem, must be killed where the bride is, or when the sun is in Maghi; then if the 
wedding-train starts when sun and moon are together in the Phalguni’s, which would be ten 
to fifteen days later, how do we know that they do not goand settle down in some other asterism, 
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further on? And are we to suppose that the couple move and start their new life in the 
rains? That is certainly the least auspicious time for such an undertaking, and no safe model 
for the earthly weddings of which it is sapposed to be the prototype. On all accounts, there 
is here no foundation on which to build important conclasions. 


Nor shall we be able to find anything more solid in Prof, Jacobi’s next plea, which is 
derived from the prescriptions of the Grihya-Sitras as to the time when a Vedic student is to 
be received by his teacher, and to commence study. ‘Sinkhiiyana sets this at the season when 
the plants appear: that is tosay,at the beginning of the rains; and it is pointed out that the 
Buddhists also fix their season of study and preaching in the same part of the year. But 
Piraskara puts the initiation of the student at the full moon of the month Srivana, which 
(‘Sravana being 8,4, y Aquile) woald have been first month of the rains in the second millen- 
nium before Christ; while Gobhila sets it, alternatively, in the month Bhadrapada, which 
would have occupied the same position more than two thousand years earlier, or when the vernal 
equinox was at Orion. The author further points out that the Rémdyana (a comparatively very 
late anthority) designates Bhidrapada as the month for devoting one's self to sacred study ; and 
that the Jains (whom one would think likely to be quite independent of Brahmanic tradition) 
do the same. The reason for fixing on this particular season Prof. Jacobi takes to be the 
fact that ‘‘ the rainy months, during which all out-of-doors occupation ceases, are the natural 
time of study;” and then he makes the momentous assumption that the designations of 
Sravana and Bhadrapada can be due only to traditions from older periods, when those 
months began the rainy season respectively. On this point cautious critics will be little likely 
to,agree with him. If the systematic study (memorization) of Vedic lore began as early as 
4000 B. C., and could be carried on only in-doors, and so was attached closely to the in-doors 
rainy season, we should expect to find it attached throughout to the season, and not to the month, 
and especially in the case of the Jains: that these also abandoned the rains is one indication 
that the consideration was never a constraining one. And the orthodox Vedic student did not 
go to school for a limited time in each year, but for a series of years of uninterrupted labour; 
and on what date the beginning should be made was a matter of indifference, to be variously 
determined, according to the suggestions of locality and climate, or other convenience — or to the 
caprice of schools, which might seek after something distinctive. I cannot possibly attribute 
the smallest value to this part of our author’s argumentation. 


Weare nextreferred by him to the connection established by several of the Brahmanas 
between the Phalguni’s (8, 8, etc., Leonis) and the beginning and end of the year. The 
Tiésttiriya-Samhitd (vii. 4, 8) and the Panchaviisa-Bréhmana (v. 9, 8) say simply that ‘the 
full-moon in Phalgani is the mouth (mukha, t. e., ‘beginning ’) of the year;”’ this would imply 
@ position of the sun near the western of the two Bhidrapada’s (4 Pegasi, etc.), and determine 


the Phalguna month, beginning 14 days earlier, as first month. The K.dushttaki-Brdhmana 


(v. 1) makes an almost identical statement, but adds to it the following: “the latter (eastern) 
Phalgu’s are the month, the former (western) are the tail: and the Tduttiriya-Bréhmana 
(i. 6, 2°) virtually comments on this, saying that ‘the former Phalguni’s are the last night 
of the year, and the latter Phalguni’s are the first night of the year.” The Satapatha- 
Bréhmana (vi. 2, 2, 18) puts it still a little differently : ‘‘ the full moon of Phalgunt is the first 
night of the year — namely, the latter one; the former one is the last [night]. All this, i¢ 
seems, can only mean that, of two successive (nearly) fall-moon nights in Phalgunt, the former, 
when the moon is nearer the former Phalguni, ig the last night of one year, and the other the 
first night of the next year; and the only conclusion to be properly drawn from it is that the 
fall-moon of the month Phalguna divides the two years. But Prof. Jacobi, by a procedure 
which is to me quite unaccountable, takes the two parts of the statement as if they were two 
separate and independent statements, inferring from the one that Philguna was recognized by 
the Bréhmanas as a first month, and from the other that the snmmer solstice was determined by 
them to lie between the former aud latter Phalguni’s — as if the sun in the Phalguni’s entered 
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into the question at all, and as if the Bréhmanas ever made any pretence to such astronomical 
exactness as would be implied in their drawing the solstitial colure between the former and 
the latter Phalgunit’s! What they have really done is bad and blundering enongh, bat quite 
of a piece with their general treatment of matters involving astronomical observation, For it 
is senseless to talk, in connection with the full moon in Philguna, of a year-limit between the 
two Phalguni's; if the definition would fit the circumstances in a given year, it could not 
possibly do so in the year following, nor in the year after that, nor ever in two years in sucees- 
sion. All that we have any right to infer from these Brdhmana passages is that they recognize 
a reckoning of the year (among others) that makes it begin in Philguna; and this might be 
for one of a great many reasons besides the occurrence of the solstice near that group of stars 
four thousand years before Christ. In fact, all inferences drawn from varying beginnings of 
the year, in one and another and another month, seem to me helplessly weak supports for any 
important theory. Whth their customary looseness in regard to such matters, the ancient 
Hindus reckoned three, or five, or six, or seven seasons (rit) in the year; and there was no con- 
trolling reason why any of these might not have been given the first place — the vacillating 
relations of the lunar months to the actual seasovs adding their share to the confusion. Of 
course, any given month being taken as first, the ancient four-month sacrifices, of primary 
importance, would be arranged accordingly. 


Professor Jacobi even tries (though with becoming absence of dogmatism) to derive a 
little support from the names of the two asterisms which, with the vernal equinox at Mrigasiras 
(Orion’s head), would enclose the autumnal equinox, namely Jyeshth& ‘eldest’ before the 
equinox, and Mala ‘root’ after it: the former, he thinks, might designate the “ old” year, and 
the Iatter be that out of which the new series springs and grows. But how should jgeshtha, 
‘oldest’ or ‘chief,’ ever come to be so applied? The supertative is plainly and entirely 
unsuited to the use; and an asterism does not suggest a year, but only a month; and the 
asterism and month just left behind would properly be styled rather the “ youngest,” the most 
recent, of its series. If we are to determine the relations of the asterisms on such fanciful 
etymological grounds (after the manner of the Briéhmanas), I would repeat my suggestion, 
made in the notes to the Strya-Siddhdnta, that Mula (tail of the Scorpion) is ‘ root” as being 
the lowest or southernmost of the whole series; that Jyeshthi (Antares, etc.) is tts “oldest” 
branch, while in Visikha ‘diyaricate”’ (a and 8 Libre) it branches apart toward Svati 
(Areturus) and Chitra’ (Spica); this is at least much more plausible than our author’s inter- 
pretation. 


Finally, after claiming that these various evidences “ point unmistakably ” (antriiglich) to 
the asserted position of the equinox at Orion in the oldest Vedic period, Prof. Jacobi goes 
on as follows: “ The later Vedic period has applied a correction, consisting in the transfer of 
the initial point to Krittika (the Pleiades) ; and this very circumstance gives their determination 
a real significance ; it must have been nearly right at the time of the correction.” Here he 
seems to me to be wanting in due candor; I cannot see that he has any right to make such a 
statement without at least adding a caveat: ‘“‘ provided the system of asterisms was really of 
Hindu origin and modification,” or something else equivalent to this. Doubtless he cannot be 
ignorant of the discussions and discordanee of opinion on this subject, nor unaware that at 
least some of those who have studied it most deeply hold views which would deprive his state- 
ment of all value. If the asterismal system were limited to India, there would be much less 
reason for regarding it as introduced there from abroad —and yet, even in that case, some would 
doubtless have been acute enongh to suspect a foreign origin. But it is found (as was pointed 
out above) over a large part of Asia; and the only question is whether it, was brought into 
India or carried out of India. What possible grounds has Prof. Jacobi for regarding its 
Indian origin as so certain that the opposing view has no claim even to be referred to? The 
eminent French astronomer Biot thought that he had proved it primitively Chinese, by an array 
of correspondences and historical evidences alongside of which our author's proofs of a remote 
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confident that the system had its birth in Arabia. Weber and I, on whatever other points we 
may have been discordant, agreed entirely, some thirty-five years ago, that it must have been 
introduced into India, probably out of Mesopotamia ; nor, I believe, has either of us seen any 
reason for changing his conviction since. And I know of no modern scholar whose opinion ig 
of any value that holds and has endeavored to show the contrary. Nothing in the Rig-Véda 
nor in the Bréhmanas, and nothing in the later Sanskrit literature, tends in any degree to 
give us the impression that the ancient Hindus were observers, recorders, and interpreters of 
astronomical phenomena. On the contrary, their treatment of such facts (we have already 
seen an instance or two above) shews the same looseness and heedlessness that is characteristic 
of the Hindu genius everywhere in its relation to objective truths, to successive historical 
occurrences. That no hint of the existence of a planet can be found in the Rig-Véda is enough 
by itself to shew that the Hindus of that period had not devised an asterismal system. A late 
hymn or two, and passages in the Brdhmanas, shew the recognition of a year of 360 days, 
divided into 12 months of 30 days each, beside a system of lunar months, which would give a 
year of only 354 days: what their relation to one another, how their differences were reconciled, 
and by what method either reckoning was kept in unison with the true year, no one knows. 
The earliest so-called ‘‘ Vedic ” astronomical manual (veddnga), the Jyotisha, whose first. object, 
seemingly, it ought to be to give rales on such points, is mostly filled with unintelligible rubbish, 
and leaves us quite in the lurch as regards valuable information. And when, not long after 
the beginning of our era, the Hindus had borrowed from Greece a true astronomical science, 
the product of long-continued and accurate observation, they at once proceeded to cast it into 
an artificial form, founded on assumed and consciously false data, adapting it to purely closet 
use, with exclusion of further observation: taking in as part of the data a grossly inaccurate 
determination of the positions of certain selected “ junction-stars”’ (yogatdrd) of the asterisms, 
which positions they called dhruva ‘fixed,’ thus virtually denying the precession. That such 
observers and reasoners as these should have been capable, some four or five thousand years 
before Christ, of determining, or believing themselves to have determined, the position of the 
summer solstice as between 8 and 8 Leonis lacks to my mind any semblance of plausibility. 
Instead of shifting the beginning of the asterismal series from Mrigasiras (Orion’s head) to 
Krittika (Pleiades) in the later Vedic period, I hold it as alone probable that they received 
the system from abroad with Krittika at its head, and would probably have retained it in 
that form until the present day but for the revolution wrought in their science by Greek 
teaching. When the beginning was shifted from Krittikaé to Aévini (Aries), it was for good 
reason, and owing to the change of position of the equinox; but the credit of this belongs 
to the Greeks, and not to the Hindus. 





If Prof. Jacobi’s main argument is thus wholly destitute of convincing force, neither 
can we attribute any greater value to the supporting evidence which be would fain derive from 
the mention of a polar star (dhruva, lit. ‘ fixed’) by the Grihya-Stitras, solely and alone as 
something which a bride is to be taken out and made to look at on the evening of her wedding- 
day. For such observers, and for such a trifling purpose, any star not too far from the pole 
would have satisfied both the newly-wedded woman and the exhibitor; there is no need of 
assuming that the custom is one handed down from the remote period when @ Draconis was 
really very close to the pole, across an interval of two or three thousand years, during which 
there is no mention of a pole-star, either in Véda or in Bréhmana, 


The success of the author of the other work here considered in establishing his kindred 
thesis is, as will readily be inferred, no better. Mr. Tilak is not by profession a student of 
Indian antiquity, nor of astronomy, but a lawyer — a pleaderand lecturer on law in Poona. 
Hoe was, as he states, led to his investigation by coming upon Krishna’s claim in the Bhagavad- 
Gitd: “Iam Margasirsha ‘among the months,’ ascribing to it an importance and authority 
which, considering the late date and secondary origin of that episode of the Mahdbhdrata, 
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Western scholars would be far from endorsing. The investigation is carried on in an excellent 
spirit, with much and various learning, and with commendable ingenuity ; it assembles many 
interesting facts, and makes some curious and attractive combinations ; but, as appears to me, 
its arguments are in general strained, its premises questionable, and its conclusions lacking 
in solidity. A book larger than his own would be needed to discuss fully all that the 
author brings forward; nothing more can be attempted here than to excerpt and comment 
upon leading points, in such a way as to give a fair impression of his strength and his 
weakness. 


Mr. Tilak’s main object is, as already intimated, to establish that the asterism Mrigasiras 
(lit. ‘deer’s head’) with its surroundings, or the constellation Orion with its neighbours, was 
a great centre of observation and myth-making in the earliest time, even back to the period of 
Indo-European or Aryan unity — and this, not only because of its conspicuous beauty as a con- 
stellation, but also, and principally, for its position close to the vernal equinox in the fifth 
millennium before Christ: somewhat, it may be added, as the equal or superior prominence of 
the Great Bear is due in part to its character as a constellation, and in part to its place near 
the pole. 


To this central point of the value of Orion we are conducted by a well-managed succession 
of stages. After a general introductory chapter, on which we need not dwell, the second .is 
entitled *‘ Sacrifice alias the Year ;’’ and in it begin to appear the misapprehensions to which 
reference has been made above. That there is a close relation between natural periods of time 
and the sacrifices is a matter of course: the morning and evening oblations depend upon the 
day ; the new-moon and fall-moon ceremonies, upon the natural month; the four-month or 
seasonal sacrifices, upon the recognized seasons ; and so, when the round of the year had made 
itself plain, there were established rites to mark its recurrence. But Mr. Tilak appears to 
hold that the year was fixed and maintained by and for the sake of the great sattra (‘session ’) 
or protracted sacrifice that lasts a whole year. Unmindful of the fact that every ceremony of 
more than twelve days is called a sativa, and so that there are saitras of a great variety of 
lengths, even year-sattras for variously measured years, and (at least theoretically) for series of 
two or more years ; failing also to see that they are, all of them, the very superfetation of s 
highly elaborated sacrificial system, implying orders of priests, accumulated wealth, and, one 
may even say, regulated city life — he views (pp. 13-14) the year-satira as a primitive Indo- 
European institution, the necessary auxiliary to a calendar. ‘‘ Without a yearly sattra 
regularly kept up, a Vedic Rishi could hardly have been able to ascertain and measure the 
time in the way hedid. . . . The idea of a sacrifice extending over the whole year may 
be safely supposed to have originated in the oldest days of the history of the Aryan race.” 
Then, in order to trace back into the Rig- Véda a recognition of the two ayanas (‘courses’) or 
halves of the year, the northern and the southern — those, namely, in which the sun moves 
respectively northward and southward, from solstice to solstice, or else (for the word has both 
varieties of application) on the north and on the south of the equator from equinox to equinox — 
he determines that meaning to belong to the Vedic terms devaydna and pttriydna : and this is and 
utter and palpable mistake ; the words have no such value ; devaydna occurs a dozen times, usually 
as adjective with some noun meaning ‘ roads,’ and never signifies anything bat the paths that 
go to the gods, or that the gods go upon, between their heaven and this world, to which they 
come in order to enjoy the offerings of their worshippers; and pitriydna, occurring only onee, 
designates in like manner the road travelled by the Fathers or manes, to arrive at their abode. 
There is, in fact, nothing yet brought to light in the Rtg-Véda to indicate, or even 
intimate, that in its time such things as ayanas and equinoxes and solstices, regarded as 
distances and points in the heavens, had ever been thought of ; everything of the kind that the 
author of Orion thinks to find there is projected into the oldest Veda out of the records of a 


much later period. And these two fundamental errors are enough of themselves to vitiate his 
whole argument, 
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The next chapter (III.) is entitled ‘The Krittikas.” Over its main thesis — namely, 
that in the earlier time the asterismal system began with Krittika (Pleiades) instead of 
Asvint (Aries) — we need not linger; that is conceded by everyone, and has been suffi- 
ciently set forth above: together with, it is believed, its true explanation. The (as concerns 
this point) crucial question respecting the origin of the system Mr. Tilak barely mentions in 
his Introduction (p. 6 ff.), declining to enter into any discussion of it: and, from his point of 
view, not without reason ; for if he is in a position, as he claims, to prove that India had a yet 
earlier system beginning with Mrigas&iras (Orion), he has demonstrated the Hindu origin, 
in spite of all that has been said and can be said against it. A considerable part of the chapter 
is taken up with a full quotation, accompanied by translation and discussion, of two parallel 
passages from the Tditéiriya and the Kdushitaki Brdhmanas, respecting the times of conse- 
cration for the year-sattra. Four different times are prescribed in succession: the last quarter 
in the month Magha, the full-moon of the following month Phalguna, the full-moon of the next 
succeeding month Chaitra, and four days before the full-moon (7. e., doubtless, of Chaitra : but some 
native authorities regard Magha as intended: see Weber, Nakshatras, ii. 348); objections are 
raised to the convenience of the first two, and the others (virtually one) are approved as accept- 
able. If, now, this saétra were, as Mr. Tilak assumes and fully believes, a counterpart of the 
year, established in primeval times on competent astronomical knowledge, for the purpose of 
keeping the calendar straight, and accordingly adapted precisely to the movements of the sun ; 
and if its vishuvant or central day (with 180 days of ceremonies in a certain order preceding it, 
and 180 days of the same in a reverse order following it), were attached necessarily to an 
equinox, because the word vishuvant implies an equal division of the day between light and 
darkness; and then if there were no way of explaining the series of alternative beginnings 
excepting by recognizing two of them as conservative traditions from times that fitted these 
astronomical conditions — then, and only then, we could use them as sufficient data, inferring 
from them the positions of the equinox, and hence the epochs, at which they were successively 
established. But all these necessary conditions appear to be wanting. Weber, in his essays 
on the Nakshatras (ii. 341 ff.), quotes and expounds the same Brdékmana passages in full. He 
demonstrates yet other allowed seasons for beginning the year-sattra, out of the Kdushitaki- 
Brdhmana itself and out of the Sétras. So far as any preference is shewn in connection with 
the incidence of the vishuvant-day, it is for the solstice instead of the equinox. And the texts 
which set forth the different dates side by side are plainly unaware of any deeper reason for 
the choice of one instead of another. In short, there is nothing to be fairly inferred from these 
quoted passages except that considerable diversity prevailed in practice, and was allowed, as 
regards the time for commencing the satéra, and that the element of astronomical exactness 
did not enter into the case at all. How, indeed, should it do so, when the date was attached 
‘to any one of the constantly shifting lunar months? No fixation expressed in such terms could 
ever be accurate two years insuccession. If there had beenamong the primitive Indo-Europeans, 
or among the earliest Hindus, science enough to establish such a rite by a certain sidereal 
position of the sun, there would have been enough to keep it there, without transference to an 
ever oscillating date. 


The next chapter is called “ Agrah&yana,’’ and is devoted to a learned and ingenious argu- 
ment to prove that, as the word agrahdyana means ‘ beginning of the year,’ and is recognized 
as a name for the month Margasirsha (with the moon full near Orion), that month must have 
been at one time regarded as first of the twelve (or thirteen). This may be freely granted, with- 
out at all implying that the asterism Mrigasiras (Orion’s head) was ever first of the asterismal 
series, and for the reason that it lay nearest to the vernalequinox. The extended and intricate 
discussions into which Mr, Tilak enters as to the relation of agrahéyana and its derivatives, 

_agrahdyant, etc., as laid down and defended by various native lexicographers and grammarians, 
are rather lost upon us, who value far more highly a few instances of actual and natural use in 
older works than the learned and artificial lucubrations of comparatively modern Hindu 
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savants; that agrahdyana itself designates the asterism M rigasiras, and so proves it to have 
been first asterism of a series beginning and ending with the year, is by no means to be credited, 
in the absence of any passages exhibiting such use, and against the evidence of all the 
analogies of asterismal nomenclature. 


In the following chapter, “the Antelope’s Head, ” we come to the very centre of our 
author's position. By the name antelope’s or deer’s head (mrigastras) has been generally under- 
stood the little group of i inconspicuous stars in the head of Orion, constituting one of the series 
of asterisms, while the brilliant star a in his right shoulder constitutes another, called Ardra 
(‘wet’): the whole constellation of Orion has been viewed as the antelope (mriga); snd, corre- 
spondingly, the neighbouring Sirius is named mrigavyddha ‘deer-hunter,’ while the three stars 
of Orion’s belt, which point jast in the direction of Sirius, are the ‘ three-jointed. arrow ” 
(ishus trikdndd) shot by the hunter. Mrigasiras, as so understood, is in itself an insignificant 
group, and we have some reason for wondering why the bright y, Orion’s left shoulder, was 
not selected instead ; but the general constellation is so conspicuous that anything standing 
in a clearly definable relation to it might well be regarded as sufficiently marked; and, at any 
rate, the identity of this group as the asterism is established beyond all reasonable question by 
the circumstance that it is accepted as such in the two other systems, the Chinese and the 
Arab. Mr. Tilak, however — under what inducement, it seems difficult to understand — desires 
to change all this, and to turn the entire constellation of Orion into a head, with what we call 
the “‘ belt’ running across the forehead at the base of the horns. By so doing he cuts loose 
altogether from the traditional asterismal systems, makes up an unacceptable constellation 
with some of the brightest stars omitted, regards the deer as shot through the top of the skal} 
with the arrow, as if this had been rifle-bullet. All this, though our author values it so 
highly as to make his frontispice of it, is to be summarily rejected. If the Hindus of the 
Bréhmana period saw, as they plainly did, a deer (mrtga) in Orion, it should be enough for us 
that the asterismal system adopts its head as one member ; the establishment of the deer itself 
might be as much older as there is evidence to prove it. Mr. Tilak tries to find something 
relating to it in the Rig-Véda, by pointing out that the dragon slain by Indra is more than 
once spoken of there as a “ wild beast ” (mriga: this is the original, and in ancient times 
the only, meaning of the word); and that, as he claims, Indra cuts off the head of his foe the 
dragon ; but here, as nearly everywhere that he appeals to the Rig-Véda, his exegesis is faulty ; 
two of his three passages speak of “ splitting ’’ (bid) the head, and the other of “ crushing ” 
(sam-ptsh) it; no cutting off is alluded to; and all attempts to find in the earliest Veda a 
severed head of a mriga, in whatever sense of the word, are vain. If, as he asserts, there 
are Hindus at the present time who point out the belt of Orion as the asterism Mrigasiras, that 
can be nothing more than a popular error, substituting for one group of three stars another and 
brighter one in its vicinity, and easily explainable of a people who have long been notoriously 
careless as to the real identity of their asterisms. 


Then the author goes on to find in the the Milky Way, near by, the river that separates this 
and the other world, and in Canis Major and Canis Minor the two dogs that guard it on either 
side, and the two dogs of Yama, and the dog of the Avesta, and Sarama, and Cerberus, and 
the dog whom (R.-V. i. 161, 13: see below) the he-goat saecused of waking up the Ribhus — all 
very ingenious and entertaining, but of a nature only to adorn and illustrate a thesis already 
proved by evidence possessing a quite other degree of preciseness and cogency. We are taught 
to regard the deer, the hunter, and the dogs as originally Indo-European, the dogs having bees 
later lost (from the sky) by Hinda tradition, and the hunter (as distinguished from the deer) 
by Greek tradition. Throughout the discussion, the treatment and application of Rtg-Véda 
passages is far from being such as Western scholarship can approve; and the same is the case 
with the final conclusion of .the chapter, that “the three principal deities in the Hindu 


mythology can be traced to and located in this part of the heavens” — the trio being Visbau, 
Rudra, and Prajapati. 
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The sixth chapter, “ Orion and his Belt,’ continues the same argument, and with evi- 
dences to which we must take equal exception. dyrahdyana and its derivatives are again 
brought forward for explanation, and its hdyana is made out to come probably from ayana, with 
an indifferent A prefixed (for which various supporting facts are adduced, as hinv and inv) and 
the vowel lengthened ; and thus dgrahdyanf is identified with dgrayané, the sacrifice of first fruits 
while the latter is further on identified with the name Orion. The number of the planets is 
found to be “ fixed at nine” (with anticipation, it is to be inferred, of the discovery of Uranus 
and Neptune), since there are nine grahas or ‘ dips’ of liquid oblation at the sacrifice (the com- 
mon name of a planet being also graha). The sacred thread of the Brahmans comes from 
Orion’s belt as its prototype; and the belt, staff, and antelope’s skin of the Brahmanic 
pupil commencing his Vedic study go back equally to Orion’s trappings. The chapter has no 
direct bearing apon the main question of the work, and these details are quoted only as illus- 
tfating the degree of the author’s prepossession in favor of his theory of the immense import- 
ance of Orion. And the first part of chapter VII, “Ribhus and Vrishakapi,”’ is of the same 
character. It is suggested that the means — turtyena brahmand (R.-V. v. 46, 6), ‘by the fourth 
prayer ’ — which the sage Atri employed successfully in bringing the eclipsed sun back into 
the sky, was perhaps a quadrant or some similar instrument, Planets are recognized in 
brihaspatt, in gukra and manthin, and in vena, both vena and sukra ( = cypris) being names of 
Venus — and soon. Then the principal part of the.chapter is devoted to the discussion of a 
couple of obscure legends from the Rig-Véda. At i. 161, 13, we read thus: “ Having slept, ye 
Ribhus, ye asked : ‘ Who, O Agohya, hath awakened us?’ The he-goat declares the dog to 
be the awakener; in a year thus to-day have ye looked out (t.e., opened your eyes);” and 
iv. 53, 7, says that the Ribhus slept twelve days as guests with Agohya, If, now (as has been 
. suggested also by others), the Ribhus are the divinities of the season (which is reconcilable with 
some of their described attributes, though by no means with all); and if Agohya, lit. ‘the 
unconcealable one,’ is the sun; and if the twelve days of recreation are the twelve that 
must be added to the lunar year to fill it out to a solar one (one, unfortunately, of 366 days, 
which neither Vedic tradition nor astronomy sanctions); and if “ina year” (saivatsare) 
means distinctly ‘at the end of the year’ (which might be if the sleep had been of a year’s 
length, but is far less probable, if not impossible, supposing it to have been of twelve days 
only) — then the dog that roused them (or, at least, was accused of having done so by the he- 
goat, whom Mr. Tilak this time interprets to be the sun), presumably in order to recom- 
mence their duties at the beginning of a new year, may have been Canis Major (although this is 
nowhere called a dog in Hindn tradition, the Hindus, as we saw above, having lost that feature 
of the original Indo-European legend); and this would imply the sun’s start upon his yearly 
round from a vernal equinox in the neighbourhood of Orion, at four to five thousand years 
before Christ. Doubtless it will be generally held that a conclusion depending on so many 
uncertainties and improbabilities is no conclusion at all. If it were already proved by sound 
evidence that the Hindus began their year, at the period named, from an observed equinox at 
that point in the heavens, then the interpretation of the legend offered by our author might be 
viewed as an ingenious and somewhat plausible one; but such an interpretation of such a 
legend is far too weak a foundation to build any belief upon. 


As for the Vrishakapi Hymn (R.-V. x. 86), the use made of it in the chapter seems utterly 
fanciful and unwarranted. Of all who have attempted to bring sense out of that strange and 
obscure passage of the Rig-Véda, no one is less to be congratulated on his success than 
Mr. Tilak. His discussion of it is only to be paralleled with the endeavour to extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers, and does not in the least call for examination or criticism in detail, Nor need 
we spend any words upon the final chapter, ‘‘ Conclusions,” in which the theories and sug- 
gestions of the work are gathered and presented anew, without added evidences, in their naked 
implausibility. Our own conclusion must be that the argument is wholly unacceptable, and that 
nothing has been brought forward, either by him or by Jacobi, that has force to change the 
hitherto current views of Hindn antiquity. | 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 


A BRIEF account of the progress made in the 
publication of this important work, under the 
editorship of Dr. Hoernle, may interest our 
readers. 


In Vol. XXI. of this Journal, pp. 29 and fol- 
lowing, Dr. Hoernle commenced an interesting 
series of papers dealing with the contents of this 
ancient manuscript. It will be remembered that 
he said :— 

“It consists of not less than five distinct 
portions. 


‘‘The first portion consists of 31 leaves. It 
contains a medical work. * * # # I shall 
designate it by the letter A. 


‘The second portion, to be called B, which 
immediately follows the first portion, consists of 
five leaves, and forms a sort of collection of 
proverbial sayings. * * * # 


“ The third portion, C, consisting of four leaves, 
contains the story of how a charm against snake- 
bite was given by Buddha to Ananda. * *# # @ 


“The fourth portion, D, consists of six leaves. 
It * * # * appears to contain a similar 
collection of proverbial sayings to the second 
portion, B. 


“The fifth portion, BE, which also consists of 
five leaves, contains another medical treatise ° 


. s a bP ) 


The first part of Dr. Hoernle’s edition appeared 
in 1893. It included the whole of the fifth portion 
called E above. This is an incomplete medical 
work, — and consists, so far as we have it, of 
1313 verses, written on five leaves ofthe MS. The 
method of editing this, as well as the other por- 
tions of the MS. is, firat to give a transcription of 
the text in Roman characters, with critical foot- 
notes; next to give the translation, illustrated 
with copious annotations, and finally to give fac- 
simile plates of the MS., accompanied, leaf by 
leaf, with a line for line transcription in the 
Dévanagari character. 


Tke second part has appeared in two fasciculé : 
the first published in 1894, and the second in the 
present year. It contains what Dr. Hoernle, in 


1892, called the first portion A, of the MS. I 
eriginally consisted of 33 leaves, but two of these 
(Nos. 20 and 21) are missing, and two others (the 
16th and 17th) are the merest fragments. It isa 
medical treatise, originally in sixteen chapters, of 
which the two last are wanting. It differs from 
Part I., in being a series of prescriptions for various 
diseases, while the former partakes more of the 
nature of a materia medica, and describes the 
nature and effects of various drugs. From the 
introductory verses we learn that the work is 
called the Ndvanttaka, and that the contents ate 
as follows : — 


Chapter I. — Formulas for powders. 


» a— = » the various kinds 
of clarified butter. 
» iIL— , » medicated oils. 


»  IV.— Miscellaneous formulas. 
‘ V.— Formulas for enemas. 


» VWl— 3 »» tonics. 

» VII. — : »» gruels. 

» VII.— ,, »» aphrodisiacs. 

» iax— es » collyriums. 

2 x.— » hair-washes. 

»  &I. — The modes of using chebulic my- 
robalan. 

» A&I. — - - bitumen. 

» ALT. — 99 »9 plumbago-, 
root. 

»» MLV. — The treatment of children. 

» av. ” », barren women. 

» *VL— es » women who 

have children 


It will be seen that out of a total of fifty-one 
Teaves, thirty-six have been disposed of in these 
three fasciculi, and we may congratulate the 
Editor on his coming within sight of the comple- 
tion of his task. 


This is not the time for criticizing the way in 
which this task is being accomplished, nor was it 
our purpose, in undertaking this note, to do so. 
But we cannot conclude without expressing our 
admiration at the learning and perspicuity exhi- 
bited on every page, and at the style in which the 
work is being brought out by the Government 
of India. 


G. A. G. 
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fire, power of, over spirits, 18ff.; scares spirits, 
' 17; sacred among the Hindus, 18; its lead- 
ing place in Hindu ceremonies, 18; Persian 
WOPBhIp OF- sisséssiscncsoseisevevccwssiavcncccsascoce 19 
flagellation as @ spirit-scarer .....csccsccorcsseee 64 
flags as spirit-scarers, 221f.; as spirit-homes ...221f. 
flowers, golden, use of, as spirit-scarers, 223; 
spirit-homes, 222f.; as spirit-scarers ....220f, 
foam is @ Spirit-sCATey ....ccssesesssreseseecssseseoe 225 
Folktales of the Central 1 Province, 244; in 
Hindustén secereen ces voscssceecssses al oke 
food 18 & Spirit-scarer ......000cc0cccsseees cannes ves D24E, 
fruits are spirit-scarers, because the hove of 
friendly ancestors, 224; distribution of betel 
and cocoanuts at Hindu marriages is to scare 
spirits, 224: offerings—original object was 
£0 scare, not to please spirits ....cccs0n serves 224 


gammadion = the guarded cross .........s0000 161 
Gandh&ra, the home of the Kharéshthi 


Alphabet OS OOO OSG FOS COHHES COS FOE EEHSEOS SHR REC ee PHASER 286 
Ganipati, a legend Of.........secccesssesseesscecrsees 238 
Garlic 18 & SPlrit-SCATEL ... 00.0. see see sercrscececeess LO 


gateways, arched, scare spirits, 132 :—to Bud- 


Ghist topes scared Spirits .....ssoscsscsseessocee 132 
BOMS AS BPITIt-SCALETB 12. ...cercrersecctscnsees veers AI fe 


Ginde Gili Rama Deyar, a “duck ” girlin the 
Beideruli Legend, 116f.; mother of Kuma- 
raya Bhita; mother of Parimfle Ballal...... 118 

glass is a spirit-scarer, 225: the burning, 
strengthened the belief in the 2 sie of 
glass over spirits ....... seosanee 225 

gold, its power over soit: és seveceusbesesee. OL 

Goérakhn&th, his connection with Gtigs, 49t. 
his power of granting Bons ..........0+s00 00000 50L. 

GééAla Krishna at Trivandrum described « 279 

grain is a spirit-scarer, 228; is a spirit-home. 228 

Grammar, Notes on KASmiri .......ceccccesesesee GOT 

granthavdri, household histories in Travan- 
COTE seceee serves coves 252 

grass is a ooinit-ucarer bacaas: of its medical 
qualities, 226: suppliants put, in their 
mouths to scare the spirit of anger............ 227 

Grihyaséira of Hiranyakééi, Prof. Kirste’s 
edition, noted, 66f.: Prof. Oldenberg’s trans- 
lation of, noted .....csccsccsseccecccccsssccsecsess. 07 

guardian spirit is a squared fiend, 354; needs 

Gujjara, the wild hog in the Kéti and Chan- 
nayya Legend acassnieesse acenesecuess o coecee 268fF. 

Gaga, a version of the, 498. ; origin of his 
quarrel with Arjun and Sarjun, 54; kills 
Arjun and Sarjun, 55; his quarrel with his 
mother, 55; his miraculous death, 56: his 


eeesoe caee eee see 808 


tomb 000 OOS OES COSHH 60H 008 OOS COOP OKS CEE SHO CEE EES 0E0 C00 FO 56 


hair, efficacy Of ....cc.sccccccoceccceccorsccsorsosseese LUG 
Haradatta, his date, 360; his text of Apastam- 
ba’s Dharmasttra weerescercecsercerscvecsceecccces SOO 
Haribhadra, a note On ..c.cccsccccscscccsesscccsocss Gul: 
Haribhuiija = Labon ......... sdtesvacsabesssdvases COL 
health-drinking, origin of rite ....rccccccrcscee SSL 
Hindus, Muhammadan names of .......s00ceovee 177 
Hinkiri Banir, story of, in the K6ti and 
Channayya Legend ...... sietee LOL 
Honey, its power over spirits, 259; as a spirit- 
BCATEY ccoccescece sikeveas Seusecise eres o 209 
ieneyaioon: origi “of the pn seesseeies ecesscse Soe 
horned human head as a guardian spirit ...... 
Horns as spirit-scarers, 259 : as givers of light, 
259f.: wearing, discussed, 261: = amulets 
IN Naples ......scerescvecce coccceccseevecs ooes 261 
house-broom, unlucky ......... ssecevcceees GOD 
house-warming among Hindus .seccrssscesse JOS 
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identification of hero — branding his wrist, 
273; enemies, branding on the back......... 274 
image, hae of, for the original in folk- 
tales.... see ceeeee cesssecceneecss .»- 2998. 
incense as & apicas Rcarer, 269; in religious 
service, used as @ spirit-scarer ....... . 262 
indecency as a spirit-scarer, 263 : — the nial 
and female organs great spirit-scarers, 
963 : —indecent statues and pictures used as 
spirit-scarers, 266f.; indecent figures on 
Hindu idol cars and eae are spirit- 
scarers . seeidossensee 200 


Indian Alphabet = = Brahma “Alphabet sieeeest 246 


Indian Pali Alphabet = Bréhma rail «. 246 

Indo-Bactrian Alphabet = Kharéshthi ...... 286 

Inscriptions from Travancore, edited :— 
Chilapuram of Vira Kéralavarman ..... o. 2508. 
Gisila Temple, of Aditya R&éma .......00 279 
ec cane of Vira-Rama-Kéralavar- 


a wo 307 
Kérlaparam ‘of ‘Vira Udaiyamsrtindarar 
man sosces .. dd4ff. 


anangaral of Vira aihavaaanian. soscen ee DO4E. 
Manalikkarai of Vira-Ravi- Révalavarnan 308 
Padmandbhasvamin nee of Réma- 


Kerala varman os..scccccscccscecees ...d05f. 
Puravari of Vira Bavivaenian No. 1... . 258 
Puravari of Vira-Ravivaman No. 2. . « 277 
Tiruvallam of Vira Kéralavarman.... bbe. 
Tiruvattér of Vira- Wdaivawbrthadayar: 

MAN  eeore Yi bie 
Varkkalai of Vira-Padmanibhe-Mértdnd. 

VarmMan...... eemeeuannteees . 333 
Viranam of Vira- Te galavatinan, sue sees 283 


Inscriptions mentioned :— 
at the Apanéévara Temple, dated 751 M.E., 282 
of Kéchchadaiyavarman ......cccccsssseeseccees SUF 
of ci Palla Dhadee ks tote cacadhctasceie 334 
at Suchindram  .....s.0. sdsd eoaeresesgaciee OO 
at Suchindram in 406 M. EL see Manaeaereessuee 306 
of Vikrama-Chiéla Paéndyadéva ..........2.000 Jd4 
Inscriptions, Afghan, notes on, 138 : — Agoke? 8 
in India, Prof. Bihler on the condition of 
the, 139: — notes on the condition of the 
Asoka, 187: —Kalyfmi, notes on the, 301f., 
331f.: — in Khardshthi, situation of the, 
986 :—alleged, at Mafijguni in Saka St. 834, 
242 :— from Népél, notes on, 138: — value 
of the copper-plate, of Travancore, 252 :— 
Sanskrit at Pagan, their value, 275 :—in six 
languages at Kin- Yong-Koan, N. of Pekin. 140 


Lravivarma = Ravivarma osccscsseseseresevcee cos 200k 


iron, the metal possessing the chief power 
over spirits, 57; its power over guardian 
spirits, 59: scares spirits, 17; origin of the 
power of, as a spirit-scarer, 58; as a relief 
in Certain SICKMEBSES cesrscccerocrecseccccecssccess OF 


Jacobi’s general arguments on the antiquity 

of the Vedic period discussed .......0.00...+095ff. 
Jaimini, the S#tras of, publication of the, 

MOE... ..erececesee oo a cdugavenadecewecseneiee. oe 
fankedanam = Varkkalai speubaeswuvde 33 
Jéru Kott&ri, a hero of the Kou aia Chan- 

nayya Legend  .......0. sseineseeded ooeees 214f. 
Jéwar of Bagara, father of ‘Gtgh acsseen 40 
Jovian years, dates With .....c.ccccssecsccsessecee Af. 
Jyéshthi, meaning of pies name ‘disanaaed wee S04 


Kadinankulan, its situation described ......... 307 
KAli as a disease-demon ......-scsecces seve . 220 
Kalu Naika, a hero of the Koti Chatnayes 
Legend, steals Koti’s dagger .......0...ee0 271 
Kamboja, the name discussed, 302; = Cam- 
bodia, 202 ; = Champa, 303 ; = Shan States 
East of the Irrawaddy River ........+6 . 302 
Kantanna Baidya, father of Koti and Chan- 


nayya, 115: marries Deyi Baidyati... . 119 
K&fichikadanga, the home of Koti and Chan- 
TAYYB rseceesee sae . 115 


Kéni Pawé, the chief disciple of ‘Gérakhn&th. 50 
Kanka, a Rishi, 233; ‘Tank, the, at M sale 
origin Of the .........seccecces coveees »ss200lt. 
Kannada-English Dictionar y, coleed =. 83 
Kantakke, story of, in the Koti and Chan- 
nayya Legend........ssessesccssseacearesoosesses eo S28, 
Kaéémiri,—Grammar, notes on, 337: authorities 
on, 337: the verb in, 344ff.: — language, 
phonetic laws of the, 342ff.; pronunciation 
of the .........s0see. spidaeuveseetences . S408. 
Katapayddi system of eaumaration: déeeribedd 280 
Kathdkisa, Tawney’s edition of, noticed......275f. 
Katha- of palaaibes Prof. biaatik érasila: 
TION OL Sisncncscseacenesacecess 33 
Kaushttaki “Brahman, a ssaaaige a the, 
its bearing on the discussion of Jacobi and 
Tilak’s views of Vedic Antiquity, 87ff.: text 
goes to disprove great antiquity to the 
Védic period... ebeaon isd sents --. 89 
Kausika-sttra, Prof. Bloomfield’s, notes ok. 33 
Kemire of Pafija, a hero of the Koti and 


Channayya Legend ....s0.00..s00 seslvostevaseess clots 
Kemmulaje Brahmé, a Bhata .. »L13£. 
Kern-baby, the, was a spirit-scarer ............ 231 


keys, origin of the sacredness Of..........e0c0000. 60 
Kharéshthf Alphabet, 285ff., 31 iff. its 
secondary position, 286; its relation to the 
Bréhma, 286; its relative age with the 
Brahma, 247: — letters of, in Persian silver 
siglot with Bréhma letters, 315; the tenden- 
cies underlying the formation of the signs 
of the, 289f.: borrowed signs in, 2k9ff.: 
vowel system in, 314f.: originals to be 
found in Aramaic inscriptions, 288 :— origin 
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of the name, $15f.; derived from the 
Aramaic of Akhwmenian Period, 315; 
synonymons names for... or 
Ki]ppérdr, the family name ‘of the “Rajde of 
Travancore, discussed, 282: the title dis- 
cussed .. .. -283f, 
Kinnvenne of eBdaabor,s a there: of tha Koti 
and Channayya Legend... . 244, 26RE. 
kiss, ceremonial, its obj ee. 292 
knots being circles scare spirits ..........000 131 
knotting together the bride and bridegroom 
among Hindus is to scare spiritS .......0000 
Koéchchadaiyavarman, inscriptions ie in Tra- 


236 
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131 


VANCOFE, NOTE ececcrcccceccessecsscceccee - 304 
Kodainallir mentioned. .....04 000.00 seeee . 309 
Ko-Jatéavarman = Sundava-Ohala- -Pandya- 

EVA .ecece . 334 


Kélamba Era = Kollam Era, 280; ‘discuseed. “280. 

Kolidaikkdru, capital of Vénad in the 12th 
century, Ac Ds: cassie te cccuse seb cia cuueces 

Kolikod = Calicut... snewueeveesesase 

Komalapattana on thie Coromandel Const: dot 
identified .. sdaaiiverers . 332 

Konéri- Tirtha, glory of Sue ahaa ees 938F. 

Kothi Tank, the sacred, at Matjguni, described 232 

Koti, the Bhata, 113ff.; his birth, 141; his 
death ........ 

Koti and Ghannaye: the: tory. of a, “1138; 
Legend of, 211ff., 242ff., 267: — were 
born at Pafijana Bidu in Parimal, 115 : — 
the ceremony of shaving described, 
lidf.:— the story of their gamble, 
143f.:—the story of the hog-hunt, 268ff. :— 
the story of the Brahman at Ekanadka, 
270:—the story of the battle at reams 270 

Koti Nigréni, an Edambiar Baidya............... 115 

Krishna-jayanti, date with @ ........ ssscscssees 

Krittik&, observations as to, value in debe: 
mining the age of the Rig-Véda discussed, 
364f.:—the vernal equinox in, not proved, 

96 :— the position of the, as decjding the 
age of the Satapatha Brdhmana diese 24D 

Kulikdd=Ko6lidaikktira ........ssccss.sscssesssessees 278 

Kumara Tirtha of Mafijgunt .......0 ccscsscsevee ZH 

Kumarfye is a Brahma Bhita, 118; Bhata, son 
of Deyar, 117; his game with the Asuras. 117f. 

Kunangarai, its situation described ......... + 284 

Kunvarbfii, Narsinh Mchéta’s daughter, 73; 
her shrine at Dwark&  ......sescocessoessenevees 74 

Kodpadégam = Arringal .......... soe 282 

Kapakas, the king of the, congiered by Raja. 
raja Chola, 282 : —a queen of the, noticed... 282 


- 278 
. 278 


eed 


oe nas Letkaik on the in 


River .......c00e - 302 
Lél Beg aa the: ‘Mosstaan cee "332 ; 
OUIGUR OL -scraecnvnies sydeswebisecavetvouen raise scnceseey, 470 
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LAl Deo, the Red Demon ...... ..recccerccsccccecce 272 
LAl Pari, the Red Fairy Sudan cducddcevacssccwaee lol: 


lamps, their place in Hindu ceremonies, 18 : — 

use of, at a house-warming among Hindus. 376 
Lath Alphabet = Brahma Alphabet............ 234 
lead, its power OVer SPiTit® ......cecccssereee coors 50 
leather is a spirit-scarer, partly because used 

for beating, 296: objects made of, as spirit- 

scarers, 296f. :— the spirit of the animal to 


which the skin belonged passes into it ...... 298 
light as a spirit-scarer, 347; as a guardian 

spirit, 354; of the guardian spirit .......... oo B47 
lights at festivals are spirit-scarers, 353: — 

WAVIDG, 28 A SPITIt-SCALEL......scsccesescecscenge BDZ 
‘‘lifting,” ceremonial, is a spirit-scarer ...... 316f. 
lime is @ spirit-scarer ....... 316 


liquor as a god, 317 : — as agood anh 318; 
as an evil spirit, 318; as a guardian spirit, 
320, 323: — as a spirit-home, 317ff.:— as a 
spirit-scarer, 317ff., 323: — ceremonies to 
guard, as a guardian spirit, 320: — as the 
spirit of an ancestor, 317: -- ceremonial, 
4.e., divine, 319: — the religious objects of 
the use of, enumerated, 330f.; effect of 


drinking . er - 320 
Lolo MSS., history of he: in : Europe eel 72E, 
Lolos, written character of the .....06 ecessoesee 172 


Mabu Bann&l = Deyi Baidya...........ssssoccesee LIS 
Mahdbhdrata, Prof. Holtzmann’s book on 
the, noted, 70: anes Chandra sale 


edition, noted .. ssssve’ 109 
Mahabuddharipa, ‘thie: at ‘Pega, oticed wai 332 
Mahankali Abbe of Mala, a Bhata... - 117 
Mahfvihara, origin of the word ........0..0ssese. 303 
Makayiram = MyigaSirsha ou... .ssseesseeee oe 200M 
Malai = Malay .. baisiees ene 301 
Malayadipa = the Malay Archipelago, 301; = 

Malayu... sitvie adeseseedutesaeseave GUL 
Mialayélam, Adchaies explained: ee 9n. 
Malayu = Malay Archipelago... .......sessee coe DUE 


Manalikkarai, its situation described, 308: — 
inscription at one of the great charters of 
Travancore . seeseeee OS 

Maiijguni Fair, ‘tae, described: “9318. 


Temple, the local tradition of the .. OAH. 
Manjguni-Purdna, the, described ......... ssoet BOLE. 
Manu, Code of, arta translation of, noted. 68 
Mar Sinh = Nar Sinh . — ies 49 


Maérgasirsha, the months’ as 3 the eainning: of 
the year, discussed .... vat 2000 D4E, 
marriage — velationshipe as baring of abuse, 
112: — miraculous gifts at a, in folk-tales, 

53 :— gods present at a, in folk-tales......... Sef. 

MArt&tta = Martamda .cccccosccorsccsecscseseet/O Me 

MarOdésa = Badgara ..scccssoce csccserenccescecensce 4P 
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Maurya Alphabet = Brihma Alphabet ...... 
Medicine, folk......scessessessereesescssscererees GOO, SEC 


metals, have power over spiritS ......... wevesasee- -O¢ 
seared aes in folk-tules, demon into a 
NOSE oc. 000 soo vee esses 200 
M tnd, | some seceut aeikate on m the, ‘ated: 37k, 
miracles, some stock, in folk-tales.........51f., 538f. 
mirror is a sacred symbol Becanae a ape. 
home.. 
months menkaned 4 in Cnecciptions of Malabar 
era :— Chingam, 253, 277; Dhanus, 280; 
Idavam, 257, 283f., 306, 333; Khumbha, 


335; oe 255; Médam, 284, 308; 

Mina cos...e00 seuvleaes 278, 307 
‘‘Mra Mra” (= ae ‘Ram Ram”), a penance ssltees 220 
Mrigasira, its value in pcueaaet: the age of 

the Rig- Veda . eens . 366 
Mudhavamahichétiya = = the “Shwé'maddd Pa. 

goda, at Pegur ... see ssorserees . 852 
Mala, meaning of the name diactswed sc ese eveces 364 
muiij grass is a great spirit-scarer .. »» 226 


Murka Baidya witnesses the death of ee 


Baidyati see ns ugewieieuicae Gedauesetuceasoues: Lae 
music soothes dibeane Sveusenees - 167 
Music, Oriental, the Seriodienl: ‘estived coccceee S04 
mutilation ceremonial, an instance of ......-.- 303 


Nddt-vijfidna, note on a new edition of the ... 
Nagapattana = Negapatam ........ 
N&gapura, identification of...... 
NAgarfsi == Negrais ..o.s.sccsrssepoccceescessesssers SOR 
nakshatras, dates with wrong .......... sceeccssses «=O 
Nafjindd, extent and situation, defined 
nanwar, a name of reproach to a son, imply- 
ing illegitimacy ...... ss ssecevoreseeseecessocreeeee 51 
Narada, Code of, Strebly’s translation of, 
noted... whead cesistogedececcoviseessnesccgesvacses, 109 
Narada at ‘Matjgant nee sec cecvec ces coscsevscescccece BOGE: 
Narsingh, worship of, in Kangra ......cccccevee 176 
Nara Sinha Panré compazion of Gig&......... 51 
Nar Sinh, RAja of Bagar& .....ccccrsscsccrrcereee 49 
Narsinh Méhété, the Gujarati poet, 73 ; was a 
Négar (Saiva) Br&hman, but turned Vaish- 
nava, 74: — his life, 73f.: — his marriage, 
Gujarati poem, 73ff., 100ff. : — his shrine 


at JonAgadh............scecccesoees Webice catieveseaes 74 
Navutapattana on the Coromandel Coast not 

identified ...... secceccsrces sosveceeees weer ccccssvesece GOL 
new-moon day is a spirit : day es sesceeseee 219 
Nicobar Islands, Catalogue of “objects used 

by the natives of ...... 41ff., 106ff., 132ff., 169/f. 
Nilf, GiigA’s horse .....cccccccccocerceecsccesceesseees dof. 
nimbus, the Christian, is a gaartion spirit... 348 
Noodle Stories in Madras .......00srcccesesseeees GOON 


Nari Shah Bala = LAl Bég .. 000 000 de 00 008 Cbs cee eee 177 


246 | nut, the marking, ita sacredness due to its 


black color .......... Seid wacsiauedeasenvesdsesusessees LOU 
Nydya, recent works On the...cccccorsrcscrercccsee 40 
Old Malayflam ........ccccccossossssesceesecseecccere DOO 
Old Tami} Alphabet... seecenases vee 2020. 
Olugunachéri = Puravaohéri.. sveaaeeieses . 257 
ophthalmic, cure for .. siveseseesee COO 
Orion, its value in determining the. ag0 0 of the 

ety = Ved gases sessciscdscosbsssscucosnsees soe 366 
P&dinabha, father of a “duck” child ......... 118 


Padmanfbhasvamin Temple at Trivandram... 305 

Paduma Séttiyél, a hero of the Attavar 
Daiyongulu Legend ...... adieaeedacsk Lore 

palace records, value of, in Travancore......... 


252 
panchgdvia as @ spirit-SCArer... sserceecereeseeeee L OSE. 
Pafichphalé Ranf lives in China .......ccccscsooee 273 


pardaha, the wind known as bee discussed.. 332 
pardja = parddha... - 332 
Par&krama-Pand yadéva feiuica the Raj éndra- 


Chélésvara temple at Suchindram .. . 334 
Parimile sea son of Ginde Gili ‘Rima 
Deyar .rccccccssscccccescvescossesoccees . 118 
Patiy& Chamir, ‘companion of Gaga ... cove Ol 
Payya Baidya, a hero of the Koti and ‘Chan- 
nayya Legend  ....s.ercsesees 2138. 
Phalguni, full moon in, “— beaeine. 6 on Aviths 
question of Vedic Antiquity, 86 ff. :— marks 
the beginning of a quarter, 91; = begin- 
ning of the year, discussed . 20 eee ce he 
pishdradi, a ieee manager, ‘the title dia- 
cussed . wees deed Sebinwcestaeusexehs « 256 


pools, worshic: of cerca: is for scariug evil 
spirits, 29: R&éma’s, the origin of the .........20n. 
Poor-rate Board in India, an instance of a 
_ voluntary... 
possession, sin is a ‘aapirits, 126; dickueaa® is a 
spirit, 126: — by a Bhata, 244; — case of, 
in the Koti and Channayya Legend ..... ... 152 
prayer, Hindu aspect Of cccccccocrssccccccescreses 8S 
PrémAnand, the Gujar&ti poet  ....++ sescsesseeee Faire 
Prithivi Raja of Delhi, his connection with 
Gdga, 49; cause of his attack on Gaga...... 54 
Proverbs in the Bower Manuscript .....ccccce 370 
Pukhr&j Pari, the Topaz Fairy oossecsceseseseese 2728. 
Puravachéri described .... Sesseecese COe 
Puravari-chaturvédimangalam = /Purava- 


246 
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257 


rain, spell for, 359: — nakedness to drive 
WEY oor serene crseee seston coves exes 


the Kapakas, noticed.......... Scesusecseassarees wwe 282 
RA&jéndra-Chéléévara, name of a temple, 

253; founded by the Eastern ChAlukya- 

Chila, R&jéndra-Chola ......cccccrscecesopesereee 204 
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Rama Kengude, the dagger of Kéti and Chan- 
nayya present by Elldr Abbe ....cccorseroee 142 
Rdmdyana, Prof. Jacobi’s book on the, 
NOE ... wore voveseserece d Oke 
red is a spirit-scarer, 156; as a spirit-scarer, 157ff. 
Ribhus and VrishAkapi, Tilak’s view of the 
legend of, discussed . seoeccvececsceccers GOO 
rice in a scarerof the guardian spirit, 229; is 
a “ scape-goat”’ ‘sinessesieeeas' eo 
Rig-Véda, Jacobi aad: Tilak ¢ on date of, their 
general argument stated, 361f.; discussed, 
361ff.: — Ludwig’s attempt to fix date of, 
by eclipses, criticised, 361: — X., 85, 13, 
the value of the verse in determining dates, 
discussed, 362f.: — date of, value of cer- 
tain Bréhmanas in determining, discussed, 
368; — of the Grihya-Sttras in determin- 
ing, discussed, 368; — of Mrigaétra (Orion) 
in determining, 366; observations as to 
Krittik& in determining the “ee of bit 
their value discussed ..........s+0000 20. S64F, 
rings as spirit-scarers, 128; the wearing ‘of, 


£0 BCATE BPITItS ......sccceccessees pocthucscauscets 180£. 
rivers, worship of sacred, is for paid evil 
spirits eeese OGeecesoaessee COCceesses eeee 29 


robbers, tale of, scared sccidentally by & 
HErOiNe 22.000 rs0ce0eee 

rods, as spirtacarers, 1 197; origin Ob witoliss 
riding on .. sseavswercenesivscess. 127 

ruby isa snirit-ecener< dépebousssedaveseeenesdhe ssoe 225 

rushes, strewing, was a spirit-scaring custom. 228 


Sabz Deo, the Green Demon B00 600 000 See enseen tee 272 
Sabz Pari, the Green Fairy  ......sc.cccscssessoe Daf. 
Saféd Deo, the White Demon .......ccesse severed ot. 


Saka Era, date of the, 1ff.; eae list of 
The 22.020 r00 000 ooo 181 ff. 
Samkrdnti, dates’ with ‘Uttardyana.. svasdisetewe lf. 
Sanda Giddi, a hero of the Kéti and Chan- 
nayya Legend  218f. 
Sanjai, Raja, of Bandi, his spnmsotiou: with 
Gaig&, 51 ; father of Giga’s wife, Surail ... 57 
Sankara, date of, notes on the .....cccoceccsees . 85 
Sankhya, doctrine of the, Prof. Garbe on the 38 
Sanskrit verbs, note on some, 8lf.: — MSS., 
Catalogue of, in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Library, 8304; Catalogue of, in the 
Ulwar Library, 304: — Words in Burmese 275 
Sanku the oil-maker, story of, in the Kéti . 
and Channayya Legend ......... Ssacsgeusssosis 157 
Saontal migrations, Dr. Waddell’s notes onthe 81 
Sapphire is a spirit-scarer .sscccccccssssroevseves 225 
Sarjun, first cousin to Gagf ...... descddwevereces> OG 
Bdstras, Surgeon-Major Gupta’s notes on 
sanitary rules in the, noted......ccccrssseccerse 68 
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Satapatha Bréhmana, age of the, discussed, 
245f.: said to be dated 3000 B.C. or earlier. 246 
Sattra, the — Tilak’s views on, criti- 
cised coecccesseseceee GOO 
Sattras, Prof. “Hillebrandt’s Essay on ‘the, 
noted... Sadscsendesdscesesvesssieess- 0 
saukan ebré, custom of Ssuesaeebesekeeseeesveenssn: COU 
SAyina, uncle of Koti and Channayya, 115; 
finds Deyi Baidyati .......cecsessessseee ove sosnee LIBE. 
scape-goat, a variant of the...........cccsseee 1123 
Sen-Tamil Current, the term explained ......252n. 
ai rate ek isarata Prof. Pullé’s 
edition, noted .. seuiasdeantaceseessanerencts: “OO 
Shin = Cham _ ......cccee. egeekesensses soso 802 
shoes on the feet. of élis: dena, object of 
placing ... sidag sous vouusis Secuboetecsoasdeasec, oo 6 
sickness is a epee noeséaaion Reeeuee sdassesenseses: 120 
Sinnappa Naikar, a hero of the Koti and 
Channayya Legend .......+-00 000 060 ane eoesce ee 
stmurgh, the miraculous bird ......cccccscsessesee 204 
sin is a spirit possession ........ vesece 126 
Sireé Patan = RéhAr in the Bijnér District. woe 49 
“ Six Hundred,” the, a former body politic in 
Travancore .. issaseuaudeuses saveieees 285 
Siy&h Deo, the Black Deuion rey 
slang, trader’s, foreign nimnbrala i IN) -cesvasessees. 300 
Small-pox, note on certain names for the 
GOUAMEBS Of 10... 00s cvevce vovecevececces osaciessees 
smells, bad, are eril spivta put to flight by 
good spirits... sighdiaWelsbecsubeseeseseseasenses- 208 
Sdéma, Prof. Weber ¢ on secscstettecussessersseraneansl77f. 
Soma River, an origin of the ......ccccssccrcevece 2M 
son, miraculously granted through interces- 
sion of Gérakbnéth with Bhagwan (= God), 
51 : — seventh, adventures of the, 272ff.:— 
seven, a story of, 272f.: — Gérakhnf&th’s 
power of granting... ..... secccecsere SUE. 
soul, Hindu beliefs as to the ‘eek of the, 
Prof. Windisch on the ......cocccscsscesssecsovse OF 
** souls’ dinner,” the ...... ase, geocseaweus siesseess: 219 
Southern Alphabet = Br&hma Alphabet...... 246 
spirits, articles used to scare, because they 
cure diseases, 17ff., 63ff.: — the power of 
metals over, 57: — spirit-scarers are also 
spirit-prisons or eee 155 : — evil 
= CIBCABEB «2. ..rercccecceece devethevesieneseesceecs “29 
spitting, superstition as tos sccerccessessees SOD 
Sravishth&s, the winter solstioe i in, the earliest 
point of the Vedic period......... ove cccceesee D7» 100 
Sribhdshya, Mr. Johnson’s edition.........0000.. 35 
Srivallabhadéva, inscription of, noted . . 334 
Sri-Venkatarima cee at Makjgunt 
Suchtndram, inscriptions as iatiead “984; — 
== Sundara- Chéla-chaturvédi-mangalam ... 334 
sucking, ceremonial, has same objects as 
ceremonial kissing 006 COO 99g COO COC CCE 9H S88 ONE CHESES 294 
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suicides, burial of, at cross-roads, on account 
of the danger of the spirit to the living ... 

sree a eas al me == Su- 
chindram .. soavecscccces OO4 

Sundara- -Chila-Phndyadtra, inseriptions of, 


164 


noted... we oes . 834 
Sundara Pandya, kisi incursions ante Travan. 
COLO: dasdeaatanvevsessstuans sdiedececsieussved’ OOS 
eun-worship, a development of fire viewed as 
guardian spirit ....... - 248 
Surail, Réni, daughter: of. Raja Sanjai “of 
Bandi, wife of sak 51:—her doings 
With her husband.......coccsereronscesercerceevevece 55f. 
Surjan == Sarjun ose vce.ne coe cce ces coerce see ce 53 


Surséné, cise ape to N arainh Méhéta, 
@ poetess .. viadewcceuelceseb seuseeasetestcocee ~ 7 


Stta-Vindyaka =  Gananatl seddeeweawienteieecss 200 
Suvarnakésini, story of ....00..0seeseees oo 2008. 
Svastika = the guarded cross...... soe 161 
aweat is a spirit-scarer ... seesecess « 225 
Syanandara, the name, discussed, 279f., , 306, 

= Trivandram  .......ses0 co vsscwececee SUG 
symbol ican ce as a  g0d, instande 

Of & sce renccccse scores soe cneee ceccececccscoess 176 


Tajukudi, situation described .......0. sec see cseeee 
task, impossible, a variant of the ........ccccss. 
temple records, value of, in Travancore 
Tengan&d, the locality, discussed ............... 256 
Thousand-eyed mens i = goddess of 
small-pox..... soo 244 
enmpanasara, the n name sdissuansd: we SOL 
Tilak, Prof. B.G., to accept the views ee? 
forth’ in his Orion would be to grant a 
Hindu origin to the asterismal system...... 
Tillnga,a god . es cece csesee 249 
Tirumala Yogin, hia deinen: at Mafjguat DOT. 
Tirumalééa = Venkatésa = Vishnu... . 238 
Tiruvadi, the title, discussed ........0000...sc0s0e 2568 
Tiruvallam, its situation described ............ 255 
- Tiruvanandapuram, the name discussed ...... 306 
Tiruvattér, its situation described ............ 277 
Tithis, dates with current, 1f.; dates with 
WYONG ose. ven eee cee sec teecee ces coovee Gf. 
Tranquebar, Danish “Mint at, 22:—the lead 
issues Of ...... see cnstesses 22 
transhteration, solicits of, fixed ‘itor at the 
Tenth Congress of Orientalists .. -»- 136f, 
Travancore, value of, to the student of Indian 
History, 250, 252; list of early kings of, 
386f.: — Réjas of, inscriptions of the, 


257 
273£. 


251: — village system ae BNCIONE ....s0ceseee 310 
trident, as a spirit-scarer.... sdseetseucsceece: LOL 
tristiles = trident ......cccccsccccceccccccccsscesscees LOL 
aaa Devil-worahip of the | ono ceeseveccossces LLGht. 


Upanishads of the Atharva-Véda, booksonthe 3§ © 
Upanishadvdkyakééah, Col. Jacob’s edition of 
the... soeceeceres sadeae sebteiedeseteseaeeeed: “Oo 
Uppi Bann] = = Deyt Baid? .. sive seesstedesautves - 15 
urine, its power over spirits, 60: — scares 
spirits, 17: — ite use as a medicine, 60: — 
human, its power over spirits, 61 : — cow’s, 
BS B PULLFie!Tr 00000 sevccccersecevees crecccccsccvesccecs 60 


Vaiseshika, recent works on the.... eccosee 40 
Vaishnava doctrine, Prémanand snl N axainh 
Méhété, the two great Gujarfti cine 
OL CNS) Scscisacescyecceceeeas jesecsavebetess: “40 
Vidjapéya, Prof. Weber’ 8 monograph on the, 
noted... aiseassas siceesacesececees OC 
watauigar. the title, described sivsassuseetadvont 
Valmiki, a story of ........ See soe 220 
Vamadeéva, Prof. Weber on ‘the Eecoa’ of the 
Two Mares of .. speekes - 178 
Varkkalai deseribed: “833 ; = Janardansia< «- Sad 
Vasuki, his connection with ee sae escuesoucis - Ol 
Vatteluttu Alphabet.... secoccesee BUG 
Védantasiddhdntamuktdvalt, “Mr. eae 
Veris’ edition ....s.seccscoees sessees SD 
Veddnia Sitras, Dr. “‘Thibaut’s edition of, with 
Sankaracharya’s Commentary... eve? O48 
Vedic Antiquity, Jacobi and Tilak a gris 
cized by Dr. Thibaut, 85ff. :— civilization, 
antiquity of the, 85ff.:-— bedic Hesays, 
Prof. Weber’s, noticed, 177f.:— Vedic 
texts to prove that the winter solstice coin- 
cided with full moon in the asterism Phal- 
Bunt, discussed ..ocrccccccccccesccese sees 
Vénid = Travancore 
Venkatichala = Venkatsdri .. suidesecwas desessnecs 
V enka GAG sescscveecccssceassececwtscesdcus devcdissves » 232 
Venkatésa, Vishnu as, is the hero of the — 
Mafijgunt PUrae 2.4 vesceeeee vas .. 2382, 
VétAl, origin of the name.. Sosdeevesetetwee Loe 
Vikrame-Chila-Pindyadéra, inscription ‘OE: 
noted... es eve ceecccceecscese eeessecsoscces SOM 
Viniyaka Tirtha at Mafjgunt... oe 241 
Vira-Iraman = Vira-RAéma. Kécslavarnan, 
805, 307 
Vira-Iraman-Umaiyammai, the curious title, 
Giscussed  ....0- ..0 sevens ceoee Sea edunweises 
Vira-lewvi-K Gralavarmen = Vira-Ravi-Kéra- 
Virakéralam = = Vitanani dceabdeddecaswevecseceeies 282 
Vira Kéralavarman, inscriptions of, edited, 
258, 255f., 283f.: — his date discussed .. 
Viranan, ita situation discussed ....00cc0...eee 
hacer a a inscrip- 
tion of, edited... re 
Vira-PAndyadéva ; = --Vira-Udaiyamartanda- 
VATIDAD s.cces conser scccceces ccnceecscons sarcecece one OOks 
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Vira-Rama-Kéralavarman, inscriptions of, 
OMIGEM. nssscsss senses cesseeseswesensives sescceiene GUD, COLL. 

Vira-Ravi-Kéralavarman, pas anes of, 
edited . re sees 

Vira Ravivarmad: snoaripeonis of, edited, “957, 
277, 284 

ae geht aaa an inscription 
of, edited . Sue caeaceaess we027 7h, SOSH. 
seri leg ite ‘importance to ‘the Buddhist | 
Church .. cesscneree SUS 

Vrishakapi Hymn, the, Tilak’s 8 use of it, 
criticised .. 


.--S08E, 


-. d69f. 
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water, power of, over spirits, 29ff.; scares 
spirits, 17; spirits fear, 29; spirits cannot 
pass through, 29 :— power of, over diseases, 
29ff.: — as a purifier, 29ff.: —holy, belief 
in, in' India, 29: — “ ee 82: — 
“ gouthring ” sscssvsccececes SE 
weapons, all, worshipfal i in iriinitive religion. 259 
whipping flowers, trees and animals as a 


spirit-scaring operation... Sossensersentussve. “OD 
white is perhaps a po iit-eoacer, 1565, as a 
SPIrit-sCarer... 0.006 socscesseecesere LOO 


Wilken’s notes of eonicatis ibaa): ated scocee 68 


wine, among Christians, ceremonial use of, 
327: — as a sacrifice, 328 : — origin of the 
care in making, keeping, drinking, and 
consecrating, 318: — as a sacrament, 328; 
not confined to Christianity, 330; a leading 
rite in Tibet ......sescceererce sees w.. 330 
winnowing-fan is a spirit-scarer °........0....6. 230 


. womb, speaking from the mother’s, a stock 


miracle, 51, 117; womb, working miracles 
from the #08 eseeee Oe cen 9ee 51 


Yajur-Véda, Prof. Schroder notes on the 


KA&thaka recension of the...........cecscsssseees 138 
yak tails as spirit-scarers ... csseree 61 
Yékara Sater, a “ duck” bor i in ithe Beideruli 


Legend, 116f.: marries Ginde Gili R&ama 

Deyar ...scorse. 1s cevees coeeee «- 117 
yellow, is a spiritecarer, 156; as a apart: 

BCAYEY 1.60. siipesiesases -- 166f. 
Yoga Systane & : development of the e Stikhya 39 
Yéga River = Bassein River .......... . 331 


Zahir Diwhn = GOgh ..ccccosssscsessceceseeces sss) 287 
Zahir Pir — Giga CUO COR FE0S8t 000 200808 HOt OER CR ODE CED 51 
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